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PREFACE 

WHZTHiiB one thinks this should or should not be so, 
it is a fact that most cultivated persons in America nowa- 
days, and an increasii^ number in England, are more or 
lees self-conscious about their speech. The present very 
general interest in the practical applications of the eaence 
of phonetics is one of the proofs of the truth of this state- 
ment. With our strata mingling of races, our widely 
separated but rapidly inter-commuuicatii^ local units of 
population, our constantly shifting social boundaries be- 
tween class and class, it is inevitable that, in America at 
least, such should be the case. 

When people become conscious of so familiar an activity 
as speech, it means that changes are taking place in it. 
The universal possession of all persons in the land, the 
rich and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, of 
farmer, artisan, laborer and merchant^ speech is not only 
the great social solvent which makes the nation one, but 
also the readiest test by which such differences as exist 
are measured and known. And where these differences 
and distinctions arise out of a rapidly developing civiliza- 
tion, as in America, it is often extremely hard to deter- 
mine tii^ value. If we had but a mngle standard of 
speech, universally accepted and practiced, the task under- 
taken in this book would be easy, though obviously it 
would be unnecessary. But we have no standard beyond 
opinion, which in a democratic society must always be 
inaay-4ieaded. If therefore in the following pi^es the 
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authm has beea at times leaa dogmatic than some of lus 
readers think he should have been, his plea is that where 
there is a diversity of opinion and practice unong reason- 
able people, there must be also an equally broad charity 
in judgment. Could anything be more absurd than to 
stigmatize as incorrect a pronunciation which is actual^ 
in general use, to put down in a dictionary only one pro- 
nunciation of a word when several are current among 
cultivated speakers? All cultivated speakers do not 
speak alike in America. If we think they should, that 
IB a theory hard to enforce by compelling one group to 
yield to another. To be sure, opinion may be well-in- 
formed or ill-informed, and genuine blunders are usually 
due to lack of information, not to perversity. It is the 
purpose of this book to provide a rational method of 
exMoining pronunciation, the most important of the 
practical aspects of speech, in order that those wIm) have 
a conscience in the matter may exercise it with justice 
both to themselves and to others. 

The materials of the book have been ordered under the 
several sounds of the language. To one experienced in 
phonetics, no other plan would seem possible, and though 
perhaps at first embarrassed by an unfamiliar method, 
the untrained student will in the end find this the most 
profitable way of apim>ach to the subject. The im- 
portant thing is to acquire skill in hearing sounds as 
sounds, to be able to think of them as eounds apart 
from their rejn'esentation in conventional spelling. The 
market is plentifully provided with dictionaries, with 
alphabetical lists of words said to be frequently mi»- 
IHt>nouneed. The information contained in these books 
may or may not be trustworthy, but the best of them can 
offCT little help to the student who wishes to observe tbc 
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focts for himself and to arrive at his own iu(^;ment8. 
And even the fullest of these lists cannot posMbly be com- 
plete or contemporary. Pronunciation changes day by 
day, and dictionaries soon become antiquated. The in- 
telligent person is one who makes his own dictionary as 
he goes along. The author's intention has not been, 
ther^ore, to provide exhaustive lists of words which 
may be mispronounced, but to show how the whole sub- 
ject should be approached. Such words as are treated, 
however, will be foimd in alphabetical order in the index 
at the end of the book. 

Wherever a question of chtnce between two pronun- 
ciations arises, there is rarely any difficulty in making 
a choice aft^ the facts are once known. It is the province 
of a book like this to show students how th^ may become 
sure of their facts, not to make their choices for them. 
The author has endeavored, however, not to make trouble 
where there really is none. It would have been easy to 
swell the number of 'mis-pronuaciations' by culling 
from the lists of books of iJie twenty-thousand-wOTds- 
often-mispronounced kind. But most of the words 
recorded in such books are not mispronunciations. They 
are merely rare and learned words which few persons 
ever have any occasion to pronounce. A word can be 
said to have acquired a pronunciation in the English 
language only when it is current on the lips of English- 
speaking people. Otherwise it is an eye-word, without 
an established phonetic value. The instances discussed 
in the present volume are such as the author himself has 
obs^^ed. None are taken at second hand from books. 
Though they may not correspond to every other person's 
ptu^icular observations and special difficulties in pro- 
nunciation, what they may lack in Inclufflvenesa will 
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limitation of the general term is required, we must speak 
of American English, of British English, of Canadian 
English, of any of the half dozen varieties of English 
that have established for th^nselves local homes upon 
the face of the globe. 

Geographical limitations in American speech, especially 
American standard speech, are extremely difficult to 
determine with precision, and in this book have been 
indicated only in the most general terms. The reason 
for this is that American cultivated speech is extraor- 
dinarily mixed. Relatively few Americans spend all their 
lives in one locaUty, and even if they do, they cannot 
possibly escape coming into contact with Americans from 
other localities. The result is that a 'pure dialect,' if 
any such thing ever does exist, must be sought elsewhere 
than in our much-travding and very adaptable cultivated 
and educated classes. The universal negative ia the 
last form of dogmatism upon which the careful student 
of American speech will insist. It is safer to indulge in a 
universal affirmative, to say that any pronunciation 
which may occur in cultivated speech, may occur in any 
region of America. For several large divisions, especially 
in the speech of the more obviously typical local repre- 
sentatives, we have a fairly defined feeling. We can dis- 
tinguish with some certainty Eastern and Western and 
Southern speech, but beyond this the author has little 
confidence in those confident experts who think they can 
tell infallibly, by the test of speech, a native of Hartford 
from a native of Providence, or a native of Philadelphia 
from a native of Atlanta, or even, if one insist on infaUi- 
Inlity, a native of Chicago from a native of Boston. 
This means of course that geographical distinctions are 
not of prime importance in the discusdon of standard 
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American speech. CulUvated Americans do not all 
speak alike, but on the other hand, they do not move in 
mutually exclusive and self-centered circles in their 
habits of speech. Holmes insists, in the Autocrat, that 
the accent of a word may tell you aU you want to know 
about the origin and posdbilities of a person. Perhaps 
it may, but it is well to remember that such judgments 
are likely to place the placer quite as inescapably as they 
do his victim. 

The term standard speech. It wiU thus be seen, has 
been used by the author without a very exact definition. 
Everybody knows that there is no type of speech uniform 
and accepted in practice by all persons in America. What 
the author has called standard may perhaps be best de- 
fined n^atively, as the speech which is least likely to 
attract attention to itself as being peculiar to any class 
or locality. As a matter of fact, speech does not often 
attract notice to itself unless it is maricedly peculiar. For 
the most part when one is listening to the speech of others, 
one is intent upon getting the meaning, not upon observ- 
ing the form. In consequence there is likely to be, even in 
what we may justly call standard speech, a considerable 
area of negli^ble variation, n^ligible, that is, from the 
point of view of the practical use of language. To the 
conscientious and critical listener, many of these varia^ 
tions may seem reprehendble, but only so by the test of 
some theoretical or ideal standard. In the following 
p^es, wherever the author has put down a form or several 
forms of speech without defining them as provincial, or 
dialectal, or vulgar, or artificial, he would have the usages 
taken as being, in his opinion, standard, and if two or 
more differing standard pronimciations are given, the 
implication intended is that a speaker is as likely to offend 
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X PKETACE 

tm many critieal Usteoers by Qang one u by usng an- 
other of the pronmuriatioiis. 

Peth^M it is not neceasaiy to say tiiat this book has 
not been pr^iaied for the purpose of showing the diffa- 
ence between American and BritiBh {sonondaticMi, or of 
lining that either one of tiieae is betto- than the otiur. 
Wheaiever nfo'enoe has beok nmde to British iRtsiuncia- 
tion, the ctHnparistHi has bem made in wder to indicate 
more definitely the facts of American prtHianciation. 
The concent cf the book ia above all with these f act«, and 
as it cannot wdl be denied that we have an attained 
result in the prononciation of F.ngKah in America, it 
would seem that our first obligation is to becnne aware 
of the facts, to recognize their ezistesice just as we recog- 
nize the existcince of oar other distinctive social instito- 
ticHis. On the basis of such knowledge, one may at least 
intelligoitly proceed to the building of theories for the 
improvemoit d American q>eech, if one is so moved. 
Yet it seems scarcely credible that one who knows the 
facts dionld Uiink it poemble to impose Britit^ standards 
uptHi American speech, <» to do anything but afly himsdf 
to the best tendencies, as each observer sympathetically 
views Uiem, d our native American pronunciation. 

An impOTtant section of ibe book, to which it is sug- 
gested that the student ^ve veiy spedal attentitRi, is 
tiiat at the concluaon, conmsting of paasages in phonetic 
bvnsoiption. These should be careful^ studied in de- 
tail, and evoy student should make similar tTanscriptions, 
based upon his observations. The first five tTanscriptions 
here presented as enaniJea are reivesentatiotu ot standard 
IM?onundation, as observed and recorded by the author 
himsdf . Passages six to twdve are records <rf the int>- 
nondataon of several individuals taken down for this 
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book. They represent varieties of standard pronunciai- 
tdoD, the intention bang that they ehould be indicative 
but not exhaustive of the great uiunber of current forms 
of standard speech. Passages thirteen to sixteen are 
phonetic tranBcriptions of literary records of American 
dialect speech, and they have been included to afford 
material for the comparison of standard with dialect 
speech. Ilnally passages seventeen to nineteen may be 
used for a comparative study of British and American 
speech. In En^and as in America differing opinions are 
held on the question of standard speech, though both 
scholars and general public seem pretty well agreed that 
Southern British has greater right to be r^arded as 
standard than any other form of British speech. Northern 
British, however, stands a good deal closer to American 
English than does Southern British. In fact it is only 
rather extreme forms of Southern British which seem 
markedly different from American speech. 

For permission to reproduce the passage from Ja-M 
Eyre, the author acknowledges his obligations to Mr. 
Daniel Jones, Reader in Phonetics in the University of 
London. A ramilar obligation extends to other writers 
who have permitted him to make phonetic transcriptions 
of passages from their published works, and a greater to 
those persons who have submitted to his inquisitions and 
who have sacrificed time and convenience to enable him 
to make phonetic transcriptions of their pronunciation. 
Thanks are due to Professor H. M. Ayres for tad with the 
proof, and Mr. William Tilly who hdpfully criticized some 
of the opening sections of the book. The author is in- 
debted also to the members of various classes before 
which he has lectured in the Summer Session as well as 
in the regular sessions of Columbia University. If one 
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XU PBEFACE 

cannot travel everywhere in America, the next best 
Bubetitute is to be seated at a great city university like 
Columbia, whither students come from every nook and 
cranny of the country, eager to impart as well as to 
receive information. 

Columbia UuiviiEanT 
May, 1918. 
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rise 
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king 


Ikml 
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talk 
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land 
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thing 
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man 
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sUt 


Ittif] 
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[pj top [tap] [w] wet [wet] 

[r] very [ven] [m] «;A«( [diet] 

I after a sound indicates a long aound, as in father ['faiSu), (jail], 
•afto'asound indicates a half-long sound, aa in vacation [re'ke'San]. 
' indicates a full or main stress on the following syllable, as in abont 

[alKiDt]. 
' indicates a secondary or half streas on the following syllsble, as in 

bookBlLeU Cbnk^Selfl- 
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I 

THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 

1. Before it is poeable to discufs intel%eQtly or 
intelligibly the Bounds of any speech, it is neceesaiy to 
know by just what activities of the speech organs the 
sounds are formed, and to have some means of symboliz- 
ing the several sounds with approximate precraon, that 
is, a phonetic alphabet. In this booli all phonetic rep- 
resentations of sounds will be enclosed within square 
brackets and will immediately follow the conventional 
spelling when the two are employed bother. The 
phonetic alphabet is that of the Int^national Phonetic 
Associaticm, with several al^t modificatioDB. 

2. Though there is a very high degree of amilarity 
in the way in which different persons form the various 
sounds of speech, all speakers do not necessarily produce 
what seems to be acoustically the same sound by exactly 
the same formations of the organs of speech. The prime 
reason for this is that the physical equipment, for example 
the number and arrangement of teeth or the angle of the 
jaws, is not the same in all persons. An experimental 
method, appUed by each person upon himself, is there- 
fore a necessity in the study of speech. In the end all 
organic analyss of speech must be an analsTEOs of indi- 
vidual speech, and one must always make a cerUun amount 
of allowance for personal peculiarities, both in one's own 
speech and in that of others. Extended obs^rratioQ, 
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2 STANDAKD ENGLISH IN AMERICA 

however, enables one to make generalizations which hdd 
for a very conmderable majority of cafies. 

3. All speech sounds in En^sh are made by air as it 
is expelled through the confinii^ walls of the larynx, the 
mouth and the noee, the E;>ecific character of the sound 
being determined in each case by the special organ or 
group of organs which function meet actively in aha^g 
or obetracting the ur passage. English has no indrami^ 
sounds in articulate speech. 

4. When all the speech organs are relaxed and the 
breatii is allowed to issue without any constraint, it nor- 
mally produces no sound, though it may sometimes be 
heard as breathing or 'heavy breathii^,' especially when 
one breathes with the mouth open or when the nasal pa8>- 
sages are abnonnally obstructed. When the hps are closed 
and the breath is expelled fort^ibly through the nose, it pro- 
duces the famiUar soifi of scorn or contempt, which is of 
course not an articulate e^ieech sound. Articulate speech 
sounds are only those sounds which are articulated, or 
joined, to other sounds in the fonnatifHi of sound groups 
or words. The articulate speech sounds of one language 
are not the same as tiwse of another. French and English, 
for example, have erane sounds which are alike, but in 
the m^, each has its own qrstem of sounds, specially 
selected frcsn the practically limitless number of sounds 
wliich the human organs of speech are capable of produo- 
ii^. 

5. Voiced and Voicdeaa Sounds. When the rift between 
the vocal chords is so narrowed by the muscles which 
control the tightenii^ and loo^ng of the chords that t^e 
air from the lungs as it is driven through this rift, known 
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THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 3 

ae the ^ottis, sets the edges of the chorda into vibratiixi, 
the result is what is technically known as Voice or 
Voiced sounds (sometimea called Sonanta). When the 
air issuii^ from the lungs produces a aound witlraut 
setting the vocal chords in vibration, the sound is Voice- 
less (also csDed Breathed or Surd). The difference be- 
tween voiced and voiceless sounds is plainly audible to 
the obaervii^ ear, and may be further tested by placing 
the filler on the Adam's apple, when the vibrations will 
be distinctly felt in the case of the voiced sounds. In 
testily consonants in this way, the consonant proper 
should be distinguished from the vowel that accompanies 
it in the conventional names of the letters of the alphabet. 
All vowels are voiced, but some consonants are ac- 
companied by voice, e.g., b [b] in be, d [d] in do, g [g] in 
go, th [V] in fa&er, z, s [z] in prize, rise, while others are 
voiceless, e.g., p [p] in pay, t [tj in tea, k [k] in key, Q» [9] in 
thin, c, s [si in rice, sing. Voiced and voiceless consonants 
usually go in pcurs, that is, [b] represents a voiced sound 
of which [p] is the voiceless equivalent; so also [d] is 
voiced, [t] is voiceless; fe] is voiced, (k] ^ voiceless; [vj is 
voiced, [f] is voiceless; the medial consonant of pleasure 
I'plejai] is voiced, and its voiceless equivalent is the final 
consonant of wish [wij]; th is voiced [tS] in then, but 
voiceless [6] in thin. It is advisable for students to train 
themselves carefully in observing the difference between 
vcHOed and vmceleas sounds so that the distinction be- 
comes immediately clear with r^erenoe to any particular 
Bound as soon as it is heard. 

6. Consonants are often written in the conventional 
spiling with ^e ^rmbol which ordinarily represents a 
voioed sound, but the sounds so written are pronounoed 
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4 STANDARD ENGLIBH IN AMBBICA 

V(ucele88 when they are asdmilated to other voicelesa 
sounds in thm vicinity, as the final consonant in walked 
[waikt], stripped [stnptj; or they are written with the 
eymbol for a voiceless consonant which is assimilated to 
a neighboiii^ voiced sound, as in ^£6 [cgz]; paths [paitSz]; 
tags [taegz] as compared with tacks [tsks]; gooseberry 
Cguiz^beri], in which [a] of goose becomes [z] by assimila^ 
tioD to the voiced confionaut [b]. 

7. Frequently also a consonant which is under a stress 
and voiceless, becomes voiced when not under the stress, 
as in eibibitioa [^eksi'biSan], but ediibit [^'ztbit]. It 
may be stated as a general rule that stress tends to pre- 
Berve voiceless consonants as such, but lack of stress, or 
relatively light stress, tends to permit them to become 
voiced. This applies not only to stress within the word, 
but also to stress in the word group or phrase. Thus of 
is usually a lightly stressed word in its group, e.g., a 
man of ability, and its phonetic value is [av], as in [s 
'nuen av a'biliti]. The adverb off [oif] is etymologically 
the same word, but is stressed and consequently retfuns 
its voiceless consonant, as in it fell off [it 'fel 'oif]. 

8. The symbol z of the ordinary spelling represents a 
double consonant soimd \ks] as in tax [t»ks]; j, [also 
sometimes g, represents [d^] as in jug [dsAg], gem 
[dsem]; ch stands for [tj] as in chin [t^m]. On the 
other hand, two symbols are used in the ordinary spelling 
for [tS] [0], as in then [Sen], thin [0m], where the con- 
sonant is but a simple sound. The spelling q followed by 
u stands for [kw] as in quick [kwik]. 

9. The Mouih. Beades the vocal chords, the organs 
most actively concerned in the production of speech 
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THE UBCHANI8M OF BPEECH 5 

sounds are the tongue, the palate, the teeth, the gums 
(alveoli), the lips and the noee. The tongue, an extremely 
flexible combination of muscles, may be moved as a whole, 
and at the same time one part of it is commonly much 
more active than the rest. It is necessary to distinguish 
at least four m^ surface r^ons of the tongue, the back, 
which we may observe as being elevated to form the 
stoppage [mxiucing the initial consonant, a voiceless 
stop consonant, in call [kail]; the front (sometimes also 
called the middle) which is the re^on immediately in 
front of the back and which may be observed as formii^ 
the stoppage producing the voiceless stop consonant in 
bin [kil]; the blade of the tongue, which ia the surface 
just forward of the front, readily obs^ived as functioning 
in the production of the vowel sound of seat [dit]; and 
finally the point or tip of the tongue, which plays the 
most conmderable part in the production of the sound of 
d [d], t [t], fh [fl] [^. In the analysis of some of the vowels, 
it is necessary to divide further the surface regions of the 
tongue between front and back. The term half-front 
means a portion between front and back but nearer 
front than back, and half-back means a position between 
the two but near^ back than front. 

10. The vertical portion of the tongue as a whole 
may also be varied, and it is important to distinguish at 
least three vertical pofdtions, high, mid and low. When 
the tongue is in high position, the body of it is nused so 
that it is felt aloi^ the roof of the mouth and against the 
upper teeth, as in the vowel of he [hii]; when it is in the 
mid pomtion, as in the stressed vowel of fetter ['fetsil, it 
extends along the middle of the mouth and the point 
reete against the roots of the lower front teeth; when it 
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6 STAMDABD ENGLISH IN AUERICA 

h in low poeition, as in the vowel of haol [hail], the tongue 
rests on the floor of the mouth and the point touches 
the lower gums. The surface divisions and the vertical 
portions of the tongue are important in analyzii^ both 
vowel and consonant sounds, but more impOTtant for 
vowels than consonants. A looking-glass should be 
used as an aid in studying the movements and portions 
of the tongue. For a more exact analyas of the vertical 
positions of the tongue, one m^ht comddca- five positions, 
as follows, high, h^h-mid, mid, low-mid, low. 

11. Tense and Slack Sounds. One other distinctioD 
with respect to the tongue is significant, especially in the 
study of vowel sounds, that is, the d^;ree of its muscu- 
lar tenaon. It may be slack (or relaxed), as in the vowel 
(^ At [at], or toise (or flexed), as in the vowel of he Piit]. 
When the vowel is slack its vertical position is slightfy 
lower than when tense, but not so much so as would 
foUow a general shifting of the body (rf the toi^& The 
vowels of be and sit are both hlf^ voweb, the tonott 
being high blade tense, the latter high blade slack. The 
ades of ike mouth and the lips generally are also likely 
to be held more firmly in pronouncii^ a tense than in 
pronouncing a slack sound. All loi^ and stressed vowels 
are relativdy tenser than shOTt or unstressed vowels. A 
phonetic alphabet ot high precision should have a meam 
for indicatii^ d^irees of tenseness, but for practical 
potpoees perhaps these general remarks and those to be 
found under the discussion of the separate sounds will 
prove as useful as an elaborate system of representation, 
sod less distracting. Speakers diSer widdy in the degree 
(rf tenseness and slackness of their sounds, a slow am] 
lazy speaker often having n(»ie <^ the tense vowel sounds 
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whidi aie cbaracteTistic of a cultivated and vigorous 
eutmdatios. The on^ way trf testing the (^anic dif- 
ference between tense and slack sounds is by obenring 
the difference in muscuW seosation which attends the 
production of them. By focusing att«iti(Ki upon these 
sensations, one may become as cleariy conscious of 
muscular tension in the tongue as ot muscular tendon in 
the arms or legs. 

12. Slops and ConlinvarUa. The column of air as it 
issues may be com|:^tely stopped by tJie oi^ans of 
q>eech, with a sudden release or explosion, or only par- 
tially stopped, with a gradual emission of the breath. 
Wh^i it is «CHn|detely stopped, the sounds produced are 
stop consonants (also cfdled explodves, or i^osives), e.g., 
d in did (did], p in pip [pip], b in bib [bib]. Whea the air 
passage is only partly obstructed, the sound produced is 
a continuant consonant, e.g., the sounds represented in 
the OfMivaitional alphabet by r, 1, m, n, di, f, v, s, z, h, i^ 
rii, y. Stop conaonants are instantaneous, but contiuu- 
ants tbate with vowels the possibility <tf being lengthened 
indefinitdy. The difTer^ice between vowed and conso- 
nant is lazgdy one of degree, a vowd being a sound |ao- 
doeed without any notable obstruction of the vocal 
paaiage, a consonant, one in which the air current is 
d^nitdy (^Ktziicted, eitiier whdly or paxtially. Certain 
Toweb, such as the vowel [ii] when pnntounoed v^y 
tensely, or the vowel [u] prcmounced with excessive 
TtKOu^Dg, shade imperceptibly into the continuant conso- 
luiits fj], {w]. Normally, however, the distinction b^iW€«i 
vowd and consonant is quite clear. The continuant 
oonaonanta r, 1, m, n are sometimes called sonivow^ 
and they may constitute syllables by themselves without 
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an accompanying vowel, as in winter ['wmti], table 
I'teibl], heaven [lievn]. Words aS this type may, of course, 
be pronounced with a vowel before the final consonant, 
that is, ['wmtu], ['teibol], ['hevrai], but these would be 
very fonnal pronunciationB. When a consonant is syl- 
labic, a dot may be placed under H to indicate this 
fact. This ia not necessary, howevo", mnce a consonant 
which is syllabic will naturally be pronounced ao without 
special direction. 

13. Stop consonants, both voiced and voiceless, thou^ 
especially the latter, are pronounced in "Pingliah with 
such s violent ezpIoEiiaa of the brealh, that they are 
mechanically followed by a slight, but distinctly audible 
breath continuant, [h]. A more exact representation of 
the consonants in dig, toy, etc., would therefore be 
[d^ig'*], [f^i], etc. This slight after-sound wiU not be 
indicated in the phonetic transcriptions of the present 
volume, the general statement here made beng intended 
to cover all instances, but the phenomena should be care- 
fully studied. Note that there ia a greater aspiration 
after an initial than aft» a final consonant, as in pop; or 
when a c(H)eonant stands alone, as in po<d, than when in 
close combination with another consonant, as in 900I, 
cf. also tin, Bting, peach, qteech, etc.; or when a consonant 
bears a rdatlve^ heavy stress, than wh^i lightly stressed, 
as in the two stop consonante of paper, the two [t] sounds 
of potato, the two \k] sounds of cocoa; or after a voiceless 
than after a voiced stop, cf . toe and doof^L The extent 
to which the asinratjon is present thus aeems to depend 
nptm tiie d^ree of intenraty or energy with which the 
explodons are made. With some speakers the aqnration 
is scarce^ audible at all, though such speakers are rare 
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and are usually of a Bomewhat listless habit in speech. 
On the other hand, an extreme of aspiration is present in 
some forms of dialect speech, see below, p. 202. 

14. In words like better, winter, put^, and in general 
in words in which a stressed stop is followed Iry an un- 
sb^essed -er, or an unstressed vowel, the stop is sometimes 
pronounced without aspiration, the final syllable -er 
being ordinarily represented merely by a syllabic r, i.e., 
['betu], ['wmti]. But the pronunciation with the stop 
consonant aspirated is to be preferred. When a voiceless 
stop is not aspirated, it commonly rounds like a voiced 
stop, as in pronunciations like [Vmdi], ['bedi], ['wodi], 
[ledi], t'pAdi], for winter, better, water, letter, put^. 
See §240. 

15. When two stop conaonanta come tc^ether, the 
first of the two is usually pronounced with an incomplete 
explosion of the breath. Thus words like looked or be- 
toggfid are not pronounced with a fully formed pt] as in 
look, or a fully formed [g] as in fc^, followed in the former 
case by [t], in the latter by [d]. If they were, the complete 
phonetic form of such words would be something like 
pnkH''], [bi'fog''d'']. What happens is that the organic 
position for [k] or [g] is assumed, is then held for a moment, 
the organic position for the following stop being anived 
at before any explosion takes place. In consequence, 
there is only one complete explosion in looked b^<^ed, 
and many similar consonant combinations. There is, 
however, a very 8%ht fricative consonant sound, a kind 
of [h], which is heard after the vowel and before the pause. 
Analjiically, a word like looted would consist of the 
initial consonant, the vowel, the slight frictional glide 
before the stop position for \k] is completely assumed, a 
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pause, and finally the explosioi) which produces [t]. See 
$346. 

16. PtdcUe and Nose, The palate may be considered 
as o(»npoeed of two parte, the sctft-palate (or T^um), at 
the back of the moutti, and the hard-palate, which fomu 
the concave roctf <rf the mout^. In front of the hard- 
palate liee the bony ridge of the alveoli or gums. The 
hard-paiate is immovable, but the soft-palate is subject to 
muscular control and can be raised or lowered at will. 
When it is raised, as for the most part it is in speaking, it 
closes the entrance to the nasal canals, hence the name 
velum, 'vdl.' When it is lowered, the air is permitted to 
pass through the nose, as in breathing or in the produc- 
tion of the nasal consonants a [n] as in sin [sm], m [m] as 
in bim [him], ng [q] as in scmg, ^ng [sag], [sii]]. In pro- 
nouncing a nasal consonant, no breath is permitted to 
escape through the moutb, but the current is stopped 
either at the lips, as in [m], or within the mouth by the 
pressure of the tongue against the front of the nx^ of the 
mouth, as in [n], or further back, as in [q]. 

17. Naatd Vowels. Ekiglish has no nasal vowels in 
recognized good use, though with many speakers in 
America, almost all the vowels, but especially the low 
and mid slack vowels, axe nasalized, and at the same time 
are lei^hened or 'drawled,' see §§ 80-82, 128. The 
nasal pronundatitm ot vowels is usually the result fA a 
lazy and unenei^tic enimciation. It is by no means 
peculiar to American speech, but is beard in En^and, if 
not as generally, often quite as markedly as in America, 
^ce nasal vowels result' from lowering the velum and 
tiaia permitting air to issue throu^ the nose as well aa 
the mouth, a good way to test their presence in one's 
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qieech is to hold the DOBtrils shut while prtsuninciiig the 
vowels. If one finds that (Hie's vowels are the eame, 
whetb^ one holds the DOBtrils shut or does not, there 
can be no nasalization in the sounds. But if one finds 
that one produces a different vowel sound when one holds 
the nostrils shut from that which is [ooduced when one 
does not, this meaoa that the vowels are nasalized, the 
peculiar quaUty of the sounds in the first case being due 
to the fact that the air which normaDy escapes through 
the nose in pronouncing a nasal vowel is obstracted 
artificially by the pressure of the fillers on the nostiils. 
This produces the peculiar 'twang' described in the nest 
paragraph. The fault of nasalization is one merely of 
habit and can be corrected by practice. It is most 
likely to occur in vowels which precede or follow a nasal 
conscmant, whether [m], [n] or [g], but with many speakers 
it is hesid also in vowels not in nasal surroundings. 
NasalizatioD of vowds is so general in American q>eech 
that it often passes lumoticed, and is often present in the 
speech of persons who are quite unaware ot the fact 
and who can be made to reaJize it only aftor much pati^it 
observatian. Scxne speakers who do not OTdinarily 
nasalize vowels are inclined to do so when they are tired. 

18. Another kind of faulty nasat speech is sometimes 
beard in speakem who pmch together the walls of the 
nose St its otttlet, raising the upper lip and tightening all 
the muscles of that region of the face, the result being 
a peculiar 'twang' or resonance whit^ is immediate 
corrected by relaxii^ these muscles and allowing the 
toesth to issue freely fnHn the nose in pronouncii^ nasal 
otmsonants, and in the case of vowels, by raising the velum 
BO that the air does not enter the nasal canals at aD. Tim 
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kind (d nasalisation ia less common th&n that described 
in the preceding paragraph, though it is marked in some 
types oT American dialect speech. 

19. The 'talking through the nose' of a person with a 
cold in the head is not truly described by this phrase, 
for one of the main characteristics of this supposed talking 
through the nose is that the velum and the nasal passages 
being inflamed and swollen, the nasal channels are ob- 
structed mechanically, and the escape of t^e breath 
throi^h the nose, which takes place when the velum is 
lowered in pronouncing a nasal consonant, or when it 
relaxes nonnally after the pronunciation of other conso- 
nants or .a vowel, is prevented. The result is that in- 
stead of n [n], one with a cold will pronounce something 
like [d], and for m will pronounce [b], and for [q] will 
pronounce [g], as in [gud iKtidig] for good m<»iiiiig; [spng, 
'dsedtl spng] for spring, gentle quing; [o koild id bai 
doiz] for a cold in my nose. 

20. The Lips. The form of the lips is also to be noted, 
especially in studyii^ vowd sounds, and is easily ob- 
served. Th^ may be drawn back (wide or spread) as 
they are in pronouncing the vowd of he, see, tea, etc., or 
they may be rounded (protruded or pouted) as they are 
in pronouncing the vowel of too, do, bine, etc. When 
they are neither wide nor rounded, but are in the normal 
podti<Hi of rest, as in the first vowel of father, or the first 
vowd of about, they are said to be neutral. Various 
stf^es of wideiui^ are to be observed between neutral 
poEdtion and the extreme wide position of tea, and like- 
wise various degrees of rounding between neutral posi- 
tion and the extreme rounding of too. Even a slight 
shift ttom one poution to another may modify the quahty 
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of a vowel. Many speakers tend to move their lips very 
little, and almost all English sounds can be made audibly, 
thot^ monotonously and not clearly, with practically 
no motion of the lips. A clear and disUnct enunciation, 
however, demands an active muscular control of the lips. 
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21. Voiced Slops. The phonetic Bymbols for the 
voiced Btope are [b], [d], [gj. The first of these ib a voiced 
bilabial atop, as in beet [bitt], baby ['beibi], bib [bib]; 
the second is a voiced point alveolar stop, as in do [dui], 
shady Heidi], did [did]. The character of the sound 
represented by ^ varies considerably according to the 
quality of the vowel sounds vith which it is combined. 
With a back vowel, as in the word gong [gai}], the sound 
is a voiced back soft-palate stop. When the vocalic 
surroundii^ is front, as in geese [giis], fotigue [fse'tiig], 
the consonant is a voiced front hard-palate stop. The 
shading from the extreme of the back sound to the ex- 
treme of the front sound is gradual in differing combi- 
nations. As the front or back quahty of this 'sound is 
dependent upon the vowel with which it is combined and 
is necessarily determined by it, in the interest of economy 
in the idphabet one symbol, [g], will be used in this book 
for all shades of the sound. 

22. Voiceless Stops. The phonetic symbols for the 
voiceless stops are [p], [t], [kj. They are the voiceless 
equivalents of [b], [d], [g\, the first bang a voiceless 
bUabial stop, as in pay [pei], pope [poip]; the second a 
voiceless point alveolar stop, as in hit [tut], debtOT 
['detu]. As with [g], the character of the sound repre- 
sented by [k] is determined by vocalic surrounding. In 

14 
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cdl [kaiQ, fbe initial consonant is a voicdess back aott- 
palate stop, but in keri [kid] it ia a voiceless front hard- 
palate stop. 

23. FricaHve ConttniiarUs, The tenn 'fricative con- 
tiuuiuits' designates those consonants which produce an 
acoustic effect of whistling, hissing, puffing, 'rolling,' or 
merely 'rough breathing.' They are of several varieties 
and must be described separately. 

24. [h] represents the vmceless glottal fricative and 
the vtdceless front fricative. As s vcoceless glottal 
fricative^ [h] is produced with the tongue lying neutral 
on the floor of the mouth, as it does in nonnal breathing, 
but with the glottis so narrowed by a partial closure of 
the Tocal chords that the air in pas^g between them 
causes an audible friction. If the vocal chords were drawn 
close together and the glottis quite closed, the air forcii^ 
its way through would set the chords vibrating and thus 
produce a vowel sound. Thus in the exclamation Hal 
[hai], the only change which takes place in the transition 
from the consonant to the vowel is a change at the glottis, 
which changes from half-closed in Pi] to closed in [aij. 
When [h] precedes a vowel the formation of which re- 
quires a departure of the tongue from that position of 
almost complete rest which it occupies in [a], the tongue 
podtion is assumed ftu* the vowel even while t^ conso- 
nant is being pronounced, as in hat [hiet]. And in general 
one may say that tjiere are as mai^ varieties of [h] as 
there are varieties <tf vowels befcve which it may stand. 
B^ore the h^ vowels, however, the glottal friction 
tends to be replaced by a friction made in the mouth, 
and [b] standing before a stzongly stressed [it], as in heed 
[Mtd], becomes a voiceless front fricative, formed by 
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preedng the froat of the tongue bo hard against the palate 
that the air in escaping produces a consonantal noise. 
The main differences between [ii] and [h] in heed are 
that in the consontuit the toi^ue is pressed closer to the 
palate, therefore forms more of an obstruction to the cur- 
rent of air, and that the consonant is voiceless, the vowel 
voiced. The voiceless front fricative is still more im- 
mistakeably heard in words like hue, hew, Hugh Ihjui], 
huge [hjuidj], humor ['hjuimai]. It is both unnecessary 
and impracticable to record all shades of [h], and the one 
symbol will be here used to cover all varieties of the sound. 

25. [jl represents the voiced front fricative, formed 
with the front of the tongue raised close to the bard-palate, 
the sound made by the breath escaping through the nar- 
row opening being accompanied by vibration of the vocal 
chords. Before a back vowel, as in yawl [jotl], the [j] is 
formed slightly farther back than it is before a front 
vowel, as in yield UiM], but the difference is not great. 
This soimd is not strongly consonantal in Ei^lish. The 
tongue position for it is almost the same as for [i], and 
this vowel slightly nused and intensified passes over into 
[j]. It is the first element in the so-called 'long u' 
sound, as in music ['mjuizik], pure [pjuu], etc. It is 
commonly represented in the ordinaiy spelling by y. 

26. [ia] may be described as a voiceless, back, lip- 
rounded fricative. The tongue is raised at the back, 
the lips are rounded so as to reduce the opening of the 
mouth, thus causing a friction that produces a shght 
whistlii^ sound. Its corresimnding voiced form is [w), 
though [m.] is sl^tly more whistling than [w], the lips 
bdng more pursed and the breath expelled more ene> 
getically. The usual spelling for [m.] is nil, as in i^t 
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[Mit], vrtikh [AitS], irtiile [juail], etc. Many speakers 
have only (w] for both [w] and [a], see §§ 27, 372. 

27. [w] is the voiced, back, lip-rounded fricative. 
The distinction between the voiced and voiceless sound 
will be apparent to some speakers only after close ob- 
servation and experiment. Speakers who have no [u] 
are advised to study carefully the pronunciation of such 
piuts of words as whit, wit, whet, wet, when, wen, idiich, 
witch, etc. The ordinary spelling for the sound is w, but 
also n after q, g, as in quit [kwit], language [Isqgwids], 
after s in persuade, dissuade, etc., and the sound ap- 
pears also in several words, e.g., cme [wab], chcdr ['kwaiu], 
the spelling of which is exceptional. 

28. [fli the voiceless upper-teeth lower-lip fricative, as 
in fit [fit], stiff [sttf], famish ['ffenuS], tou|^ [taS], philos- 
ophy [filossfi]. The sound is caused by the escape of 
the breath as it is forced through the openings between 
the upper teeth. With some speakers whose teeth are 
Bet very close together, the breath is allowed to escape 
between the edges of the upper teeth and the lower lip. 
In general it should be said that owing to the great differ- 
oice which exists amoi^ individuals in the formation of 
their teeth, all sounds in the production of which the 
teeth are a prominent factor can be and are produced in 
a variety of ways. 

29. [vj, the voiced upper-teeth lower-lip fricative, as 
in live [Iiv], [laiv], vat [vset], vision ['vijn], ['vijan], 
heavy [Ticvil. Fore^ speakCTS sometimes pronounce 
[v] for [w], in learning Eiif^iah, but the error is easily 
corrected by observing the mann^ in which the sounds 
are produced. In pronouncing [w], the upper teeth 
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never touch the lower lip, but bot^ upper and lower lip 
are protruded. In proooundDg [v] the lips are drawn back 
or widened. 

30. [0] is s voicelesa point interdental Mcative. The 
point of the tongue is between the upper and lower teeth, 
the breath escaping main^ betwe^ the middle upper 
teet^. Some speakers extend the pmnt (rf the tongue 
between and sightly beyond the teeth, but with others 
the tongue is placed merely on the edge of the upper 
teeth. The acoustic effect is the same. Examples of 
words m which [9] occurs are tiling [<hq], bieafli [bre^, 
hafli \hat0\, mytii [auB], wrath [rxB]. 

31. [C] is the voiced equivalent of [0], being a voiced 
point mter-dental firicative, as in tibat [BBCt], thus [■Sas], 
fattier ['faiSai], feather ['feSai], baths (fumn) [bseiSz], with 
[wilS]. When strongly stressed, as in the adverbial poEd- 
tion at the end of a sentence, with may have a vmceless 
consonant, [wi9], 

32. Many foreigners, for example Frenchmen and 
Germans, have difficulty with the sounds [0], [S] in speak- 
ii^ English, not because the sounds are hard in them- 
selves, but because thqr do not occur in the native 
language of the e^ieakers, and being unfamiliar, are pro- 
nounced like soimda that are familiar, usually [f], [s] or 
[v], [z]. Any one who understands the way in which the 
sounds are made can readily produce them. 

33. [s], a sound of somewhat complicated formation. 
The point of the tongue is pressed lightly against the 
upper teeth, the blade lightly against the gums, the front 
teeth are loosed closed, and the breath is sent forth in a 
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narrow stream over the tongue and between the teeth. 
It may be described, therefore, aa a Toiceless, blade- 
alveolar point post-dental fricatlTe. It appears in words 
like tia [sin), sieve [erv], ceS [eei], psalm [saiml, receive 
[n'siivl, fancy ['fsensi]. 

34. The difference between normal [s] and a sharp, 
hissing sound sometimes heard for s is that in the latto: 
the teeth are t^tly closed, the tongue tense, and the 
breath sent forth with greater force than it is in [sj. In 
cultivated ^)eech, [b] is a gentle rather than an energetic 
sound. 

35. [z] is formed in the same way as [a], with the 
addition of voicii^. The toi^ue may be very slightly 
lower and more rdaxed in pronouncing [z] than it is in 
pronouncing [s]. The sound is commonly written as 
z or 8, as in zinc [zmkj, zealous ['zelas], dizzy ['dizi], his 
Puz], beds [bedz], music ['mjuizik]. 

36. When [z] occurs at the end of a wOTd, the sound is 
really composed of two parts. The mun part is the 
voiced continuant represented by the symbol [z], but at 
its ccmcludon the sound changes from voiced to voiceless, 
fix>m [e] to [s]. In their treatment of [z], some speakers, 
usually those of foreign tradition, have a very 'buzzii^' 
kind of pronunciation, due to the fact that their final 
Iz] is pronounced voiced throughout. This makes the 
sound seem unusually loi^, though its peculiarity li^ 
not in its length, but in the lack of the voiceless endii^ 
which is present in standard speech. 

37. Kl, aa m sh^ [Sip], wish [wij], ch^ [tjip], shawl 
[Jatl], bush [buS], misidon ['nuSnj, ['miSan], may be de- 
scribed as a voiceless, blade-dental poinb^ilveolar frica* 
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tive. The blade of the tongue presses against the Eddes 
of the middle upper teeth, closing the openings there, th6 
point almost touches the upper gums, the teeth are closed, 
and the breath issues along the channel between the 
tongue and the roof of the mouth through the openings 
betwe^i the upper front teeth. The channel through 
which the breath issues is broader than it is in pronounc- 
ing [a]. The sound is represented in a great variety of 
ways in conventional spelUi^, see g 327. 

38. [3I, as in pleasure ['plessj], decision [di'sijn], judge 
(dsAdsJ, is the voiced equivalent of [J]. It haa no letter 
of its own in the conventional alphabet and is indicated 
in spelling in various ways, see §§ 32S fF. 

39. [r] is produced by raising the body of the tongue 
so that the sides of it press against the upper teeth, tilt- 
ing the point of the tongue ao that it just barely touches 
the bony ridge of the gums, and allowing the breath to 
escape with a distinctly audible friction over the point of 
the toi^ue and between the teeth, which are sUghtly 
open. It may be described, therefore, as an alveolar r, 
with reference to the poation of the toi^ue. The vocal 
chords are in vibration and the lips are slightly drawn 
back. The breath escapes with considerable force be- 
tween the up-tilted point of the tongue and the alveoli, 
and it is here that the consonantal friction in [r] is pro- 
duced, not as the air passes between the teeth. The 
tongue portions for [r] are somewhat similar to those 
for [S], [3], but in [r] the teeth are open, in [J], [3J the 
upper and lower teeth are generally in close contact. 

40. This is the sound commonly heard in American 
q>eech ioi r initially, as in red [red], between vowels, as 
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in Teiy ['ven], and after consonants, as in dress {dres]. 
Before proceedii^ further with the consdderation of 
various other kinds of r, the student is advised to observe 
extensively the occurrence of [r] in the three portions 
just mentioned in different words, and to stu<^ the 
sound itself so as to be able to distinguish the consonantal 
fevm the vocalic element in it. A voiceless r, which is 
merely friotioDBl, should be compared with the voiced 
fricative [r], as for example the tr of tread pronounced 
separately without voicing as compared with red, read 
(preterite of the verb), pronounced [red] with voicing. 

41. A trilled or roUed r, thoi^h not very conmion in 
American speech, is sixnetimes heard, especially for r 
between vowels, as in very, huny, etc. It is commonly 
cultivated in st^e pronunciation on the ground that it 
carries better than the fricative r. It is also cultivated 
by telephone operators in the pronunciation of three. It 
is formed by causing the point of the tongue to tap or 
vibrate against the gums, once or more, and in highly- 
developed forms of trilled r, a considerable number of 
times. This sound is so rare in American speech that 
it has not seemed necessary to provide a special symbol 
for it. It may be r^arded as a vfuiant form of [r]. 

42. [j] is also a voiced sound, but the friction accom- 
panying the vocalic element is so slight that one might 
hesitate to group it with the fricatives, or with the con- 
sonants at all. Its orth<%raphic representation, however, 
is r, and it is conunonly thought of as being a variety of 
this sound. 

In pronouncing [j] the point of the ttmgue is not tilted 
as high as in [r], but if it were permitted to touch the 
roof of the mouth, which it does not do, it would strike 
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the r^on just back of the upper teeth and in front of the 
place where the concavity of the roof of the mouth begins. 
It is commonfy heard in American speech before con- 
sonants and finally, as in part [paijt], hard [baud], heard 
[hsjd], cord [kaid], fir, fur [fai}, demur [di'mu], car [kau}, 
dinner ['dmsj], color CkAlsj], never ['nevsj], etc. There 
is less friction in the pronunciation of [j] than of [r], the 
Efpaoe between tbe tongue and the roof of the mouth be- 
ing greater, and scone phoneticians do not recognize any 
cousontuital value for orthograpliic r before consonants 
and finally. It ia true that [i] is r^;ularly omitted by 
some speakers, especially in the East and South in Amer- 
ica, when it is final or stands before another consonant, 
the difference between taw and tore, pot and part, so far 
as there is one with such speakers, bemg altogether a 
difference of vowel quality or length. In unstressed 
poatioQ, as in never, the word ends, in this manner of 
speech, with the vowel [a], as in ['neva]. A word like 
part con^sts, in this pronunciation, of only three ele- 
ments, [p], [at] and [t], giving [pait]. But in all regions of 
the United States, especially away from the Atlantic sea- 
board, an orthographic r commonly has phonetic value 
before consonants and when final. Whether one calls 
this aoimd which ia heard a consonant or not is of little 
importance, provided the existence and quality of tiie 
sound itself are recognized. Its presence can be eaeily 
demonstrated by observing tbe tongue portions in pro- 
nouncing a word like pert This word, in American 
pTonundatioD which is not typically Eastern, contains 
four elements, the first and last being stop consonants, 
tlie second and third resulting from a shifting of the 
toi^^e from mid to high position accompanied hy curviug 
or tilting of the point. In never, when the word ends 
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only in a vowel, as in Eastern American pronunciation, 
the tongue podtion at the concluaon of the word is that 
{tf [»], that is mid position, with the pdut of the t(H^e 
touching or on a level with the lower bont teeth. With 
those, however, who are said to pronounce their r's, the 
word ends with the tongue in high podtion and the tip 
of the tongue on a level with the roots of the upper teeth, 
givii^ ['nevsj]. The difference between [r] and [i] may 
be tested by pronouncing the word never by itself, and 
then hy letting it be followed by rains, as in it never raiiu. 
Of course if one has no final r, this would be dmply [it 
'neva reinz]. But if one pronounces final r's, the final 
' consonant of never cannot simply be carried over, like 
a long consonant (see § S3), to satisfy the demand for 
the initial consonant of rains. A slight modification in 
articulation is observable in pnmouncii^ the two r's, 
which is adequately represented, however it be named, 
by the two phonetic symbols [i] and [r]. 

43. Some qieakers, especially those of an uneneigetic 
habit of enunciation, pronounce [i] for [r] even in the 
stressed initial pocdtion, between vowels, and after con- 
scmants. The pronunciation of [r] for [x], that is a strongly 
fricative consonant finally and before other consonants, 
as in ['nevsr], [pairt], etc., is current in localities, but is 
not general m standard Ammcan English. 

44. Another variety of r is heard, especially in the 
North Central states and in the Middle West, which is 
produced by bending back the pcnnt of the tongue so far 
that if it actually came into contact with the roof of the 
mouth, it would strike about the middle of the hard- 
palate. This is often spoken of popularly as 'guttural r,' 
though it would be truer to the facta to call it a iiard- 
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palate r, or simply, back r. Dialect story writers usually 
represent it by doubling the spelling, as in conn, fairm, 
etc. The sound is often so marked in the re^ons in which 
it occurs Bs to constitute as distinct a dialect feature as 
the loss of [j] before coneonants and finally is for the 
Atlantic seaboard. Speakers who have this back [r] are 
often said to 'roll their r's,' though as a matter of fact 
there is no more rolling or tappii^ (A any of the oi^ans 
of ^leech in pronouncing this r than there is in pronounc- 
ing the common [r], [i]. It ia, however, sometimes pro- 
longed. En^ishinen and East^n Americans often find 
this sound (^ensive.^ 

45. Lateral ConHnuants. Lateral or side continuants 
are represented in standard En^sh only by 1 [I], as in 
land [Isnd], millitMi ['miljsn], all [diI]. In forming this 
sound the point of the toi^ue is placed agunst the roots 
of the upper teeth, and the blade ag^nst the gums, which 
means that the whole body of the tongue Uea in high 
position; the sides of the tongue are free and the ^ issues 
through the narrow channels at the sides of the mouth 
between the tongue and the cheeks. Normally the breath 
issues through both sides of the mouth, but the sound 
may be produced with the channel open only on one ^de 
of the mouth. Some speakers curve back the pcnnt of 
the tongue in producing this sound, so that the point 

I "She [one of the characters in a Mteaiasippi Valleg' stcvy who 
has returned home after having been 'cultured up' in tlie eW,] did 
not say 'charrmed' like an alarm clock breaking out. She did not 
trundle his name [Oraon Carver] like a wheelbwrow, Tudie rolled 
the 'r' on his eardnuns as with a drumstick, and bjr contrast tfae 
sound came to him as: 'Misterr Canverr comes from Harrvarrd. 
Ba calls it Hawad.' " — Rom " A as in Father," by Rupert Hughe^ 
In a LttUe Town, p. 3M. 
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i against the front part of the hard-palate. It 
makes little difference in acoustic effect whether the 
breath issues through only one or throi^ both sides of 
the mouth, but the curving back of the point of the 
tongue so that it presses against the hard-palate produces 
a variety of [1] which is not current in standard speech. 
This [I] is particularly noticeable when it is preceded by 
i or e, as in hilly, sell and fdmilar words, the curving of 
the tongue for 1 affecting also the vowels and producing 
pronunciations somewhat like ['hsh], [sal]. It is notice- 
able also in final unstressed syllables, as in table, moral, 
feeble, people, and it is this 'dark' or 'thick' 1, as it may 
be described, which writers of the popular dialect some- 
times indicate by a spelling like peepul for people. It is a 
sound to be avoided in cultivated speech. 

46. The quaUty of [l] in standard speech is not quite 
the same when it stands in the neighborhood of a front 
sound, as in lit Pit], UI [il], as when it stands in the neigh- 
borhood of a back sound, as in law [lot], all [Dd]. The 
consonant t^es color to some extent from its vocalic 
surroundii^, and one may speak of a front and a back [1]. 
The difference is not so important, however, as to call 
for separate symbols f<»* the two quatitieB. The sound 
is usually voiced, though it may sometimes be voiceless 
when it follows a voiceless consonant in an unstressed 
podtion, as in hospital ['haspitl], [liaspitl]. 

47. Because of its vocalic character, [1] sometimes 
constitutes a pliable without any accompanying vowel, 
as in middle I'midl], table ['tetbl], battle ['bsetlj, special 
('speyi, not ['midal], ['teibal], ['bsetol], ['spejal], except in 
s very fonnal pronunciation. 
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48. NoBol ConHnuanii. The nasal continuants are 
{m], [n], [q], ae exemplified respectively in may, no, song 
and idng. In [m] the lips are closed, the toi^ue is quiescent, 
the velum lowered, and the vocal chorda in vibration, 
producing a bilabial nasal voiced continuant. In [n] the 
stoppage in the oral passage is made by the point of 
the tongue preesiDg against the upper gums, as in [d], 
the velum is lowered, allowing the air to pass through the 
nose, and the vocal chorda vibrate, producing a point 
alveolar nasal voiced continuant. In [q], as in song [boq], 
the back of the tongue presses agtunst the forward part 
of the soft^>alate, forming a back soft-palate voiced nasal 
continuant. In idng [siq] the front of the tongue presses 
agEunst the hard-palate, forming a front bard-palate 
voiced nasal continuant. The grades of [q] correspond 
in formation to [g], with the addition of nasalization, and 
as in the case of [g), [k]. Pi], only one qrmbol, [q], wSi be 
used for all shades of this sound. 

49. Compound Conaonanis. The initial and final con- 
sonants in church, judge, call for no special symbols, 
once ch is a combination of [t] and [^, and may therefore 
be written [t^, and j, dg, is a ccHnbination of [d] and [3], 
therefore written [d$\. It should be observed that th of 
the ordinaiy spelling does not stand for a double con- 
sonant, but for a sound which is as ungle as the sound of 
[s] or [f] or [2], and is therefore represented by a simple 
symbol, [S] or [6], See § 8. 

50. Vowels. In analyzing the vowels, one must con- 
sider (1) the vertical position of the tongue, whether high, 
mid, or low; (2) the region of the tongue which is most 
elevated in producii^ the several vowels, whether the 
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back, the front, a r^on between the back and front, the 
blade, or point, though the pcnnt ia rarely of significance 
in vowel formation; (3) the degree of tensenees of the 
tongue, whether tense (flexed), or slack (relaxed); (4) the 
presence or lack of rounding of the hps. The tongue may 
lie also in altogether neutral position, with no part par- 
ticularly active, in which case it is sud to be flat. In 
describing the vowels it will be clearest to start with the 
high front vowds as the ones whose method of formation 
is most easily obeerved. It is easy to analyze the vowels 
at the extremes, like [ii] in see [sii], which is the highest 
and farthest front of all vowels, or [91] in saw [soi], which 
is the lowest and farthest back of all English vowels. As 
one approaches the mid and front positions of the tongue, 
however, the analysis become increasingly difficult, and 
vowels like [e] in set [set], [ei] in fliere [Beu], [a] in hut 
[hAt], [ai] in hurt PiAit], with the r silent, [se] in hat [luet], 
[ai] in fast [faist], [a] in hot [hat] differ from each other 
veiy slightly both in acoustic effect and in organic method 
of formation. Even slight variations, however, are often 
sufficient to draw attention to differing manners of 
pronunciation. 

51. [i]. High Vlade tense wide. The body of the 
tongue is raised as high as it can be in the production of 
any English vowel sound. The blade and front are pressed 
up close to the hard-palate, the mtiscles of the tongue 
and the cheeks are tense or flexed, and the sides of the 
mouth are drawn back, making the lips wide. The point 
of the tongue rests against the backs of the lower teeth, 
as it does in almost all English vowel sounds. The mouth 
is open and the teeth apart about the space of the thick- 
ness of the tip of the little finger. This vowel may be 
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short or half-long, as in con^letely [ksm'pli-tli], deify 
['di-i^ai], beatific [^bio'tifikl, seasonable ['a-zandbl], or 
long, as in seed [siid], see, sea [sit], deceive [di'siiv], 
seethe [e\iS\. There is no difFerence in quality between 
[i] and [it], though when final, [it] may become somewhat 
diphthongal, see § 76. 

52. [ij. High blade alack neutral. This vowel is 
formed exactly like [i], except that tbe muscles of the 
tongue and cheek are relaxed, and the lips are allowed 
to fall into neutral portion. It 'm always a short vowel, 
and examples of it are found in sit [sit], city ['siti], finish 
['fmiJI, cylinder ['silandajj. When the tongue is relaxed 
in [i], it becomes slightly lower than it is in pronouncing [i]. 

In the two syllables of a word like dfy, the vowel is 
represented by the same symbol, though as a matter of 
fact, [i] in unstressed petition is slightly lower than [ij in 
the stressed position. Separate symbols might be used 
to indicate this, or one may speak descriptively of [i] in 
unstressed syllables as being more open or lower than [i] 
in stressed ^llables. It is the open [i] which is frequently 
heard in unstressed initial and final ^llables, as in decide 
[di'said], b^jn [bi'gm], added ['sedid], basket ['bseskit]. 

The vowel [i] also appears as the second element in 
diphthongs, see §§ 71, 72, 75. 

53. [e]. Mid front tenae wide. The whole body of 
tbe tongue falls a little into mid position in pas^g from 
the two preceding sounds to this sound. The pmnt of the 
tongue touches the bases of the lower teeth, but the front 
is arched so that it touches the sddes of the upper teeth. 
The tongue and cheek muscles are flexed, and the lips are 
wide, though not so wide as in [ii]. The jaw drops a little 
from the position for [i], so that the distance between the 
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teeth is about tbe thickness of the index finger. This 
vowel may be short or half-long, as in vacation [ve- 
'ke-San], patriot ['pe-tnat], fatally ['le-iah], cranplaceot 
pusm'ple-sontl, or long, as in raid [reidj, fade [feid], place 
^leis]. There ia not usually any difference of quality 
between [e] and [ei], though the latter tends to become 
diphthoi^al when final or before voiced consonants and 
under full stresB, see §§ 71, 207. 

54. [e]. Mid front slack neutral. This sound occupies 
the same position relative to [e] that [i] does to [i]. It is 
alwaj^ a ^ort vowel in English, as in set [set], said [sed], 
medkine ['mcdiam], debt [det], pMish t'penS], feny 
['fen], guess ^es], led, lead (noun) Ped], dense [deDs], 
trench [trentj}. 

55. [ei]. Mid ha^-front slat^ neutrcd. This is a long 
vowel which occurs only before r in stressed syllables, 
and is represented in spelling by e, ei, ea, a, ai, as in 
there, tiixAi [tSeu], pare, pair, pear [peu], fair, fare [feu], 
lair [leu], tear (verb), tare [teu], fairy ['fein], Mary 
['mem], chary ['tSeiri], wary ['wein]. The vowel is 
really slightly lower than [e] and is formed slightly farther 
back, that is, it is a half-front vowel, but it is represented 
here by the same symbol, with the mark of length added, 
to avoid increafdi^ the number of symbols. As [e] is 
never long, and [ei] occurs only in the position before r 
in stressed syllables, no confu£don between the two sounds 
is likely to occur. Instead of [tSeu], [peu], etc., those 
Epeakers who do not pronounce their final r's have [Seia], 
[peia], etc. 

56. [fe]. Low front sZocfc wide, as in hat [hst], has 
[hsz], fa8hi<m ['fEeSn], laggard [l£egejd], and very common 
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in Americaa pronunciation in words like pafli {ptsB], £ut 
[ftest], (Umce [dsne], etc., see §§ 124-130. In words of 
this latter type, the vowel sometimee becomes long, but 
ordinarily in standard pnmunciation it is short. The 
tongue is in edightly lower poatkm tiian it is for [ei], but 
is not as low as it oan be made to be. To be more exact, 
one might describe its portion as low-mid. The point 
of the tongue rests gainst the lower gums, but the front 
is rtused and 1b felt lightiy touching the lower edges of 
the upper teeth. The muscles of the tongue are relaxed, 
but the ffldes of the mouth are slightly drawn back, 
produciDg a very slightly wide lip formation. The mouth 
is open wide enough to enable one to insert the tips of 
the httie and ring fingers. 

57. [a]. Low half-iack alack neutrtU, as in father 
['faitSsj], palm [patm], and, in the pronunciation of some 
Americans, fast [fatst], dance [daints], [dams], calf [kaif], 
etc. In these words the vowel is long, but the short 
vowel, with a differoice only in quantity from the long, 
is conmionly heard in America m words of the type of 
hot [bat], not [not], pod [pad], stop [stop], etc. The 
tongue is low in the mouth, though not quite so low as in 
[qi], and the tip touches the lower gums. The part of 
the tongue which is raised is back, but not so far back as 
in sounds tike [o], [a], [at], with which [a] should be 
compared. It Bee between the back and front surfaces 
of the tongue, but a little closer to back than to front 
and is therefore described as half-back. The ttmgue 
muscles are relaxed, and the lips are at rest or neutral. 
The space between the teeth is sufficientiy wide to enable 
one to insert the index and middle fingers. The teeth are 
farther apart and the mouth more open in proitouncing 
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tim Towd than tbcy are in uttering any other English 
vowel. 

58. [a]. Low half-front sleuk slighdy irnde. This 
sound is widely current, especially in artificial speech in 
America, as a compromiae vowel between [aij and [s] in 
words of the type of fast, calf, dance, grass, etc., which 
are pronounced as [faiBt], [katf], [daints], [daina], [grots], 
or [ftest], [kfef], [dtents], [dsens], [grtes], or [fatstj, [kaif], 
[datnts], [daina], te'^'sL ^^- ^ these and similar words 
the vowd is commonly long. As a short vowel the sound 
occurs only as the first element in the diphthong [ai], see 
§§ 72, 209. The tongue portion is the same as for [a], 
except that the part which is elevated is slightly more 
forward than for [a] ; it is not a front sound, but is nearer 
to front than back pomtion and is therefore described as 
half-front. The lips are slightly retracted or widened, 
and with some speakers, especially those who use the 
sound consciously, the muscles of the tongue and cheek 
are likely to be somewhat tense. The sound has acquired 
unusual importance in the discus^on of Am^can usage 
because it is ao often cultivated as an artificial refinement 
in certain words which in natural, unconscious use have 
[ai] or [a]. 

59. [u]. High back tense rounded, as in mood [muid], 
tube [tjuib], juice [dsuis], where it is long, or muBidan 
[mju'ziSn], ludicrous ['ludikras], wh^e it is short or half- 
long. There is no difference in quality between the long 
and the short vowel, though the long vowel sometimes 
tends to become diphthongal, see § 76. The tongue is 
raised high, with the back part of it touching the soft- 
palate. Item the back forward the tongue slopes down 
until the point touches the lower gums. The muscles of 
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the hn^ue are moderately tense. The lipe are protruded 
and difitmctly pouted or rounded. The teeth are about 
as far apart as they are for [i], perhaps a little farther. 

60. [v]. High back alack rounded, as in bush [buS], 
foil [ful], book [bnk], good [gud]. The positions of the 
Tocal oi^ins are the same as for [u] except that the muscles 
are relaxed and the vowel is therefore slightly lower. It 
is aonnally only a short vowel, though some speakers 
might pronounce it long before [i], in words like poor, 
moor, lure, etc. 

61. [o]. Mid back tense rimnded, as in notable ['no-tsbl], 
notation [no'te-Son], devotitmal [di'vo'SenlJ, where it ia 
short or half-long, or note [noit], ^oke [spotk], rode, 
TOad [roid], where it is long. There is commonly little 
differ^ice' in quality between' [o] and [oi] in American 
speech, thoi^ [ot] tends to become diphthongal under 
cert^ conditions, see § 74. The toi^ue is in mid po- 
sition in producing this vowel, the back elevated towards 
the soft-palate, the forward surface sloping down until 
the pcant touches the lower gums. The muscles of the 
tongue are moderately tense, and the lips are rounded 
slightly less than for [uj. This sound should be compared 
with [a], [ai]. 

62. [o]. Mid back sUuJt rounded, as in autiioiity 
[a'tortti], long Woi)], song [aoq], and in many words in 
which usage varies between [a] and [a], as in positive 
['pazitiv) or ['pozitivl, hot [bot] or [hat], d(^ [dog] or 
[dag], etc. It is normally a short vowel in standard pro- 
nunciation, and its method of fonnation is the same as 
that of [o] except that the sound is slack, therefore 
slightly lower than [o]. The lips are also slightly less 
rounded. 
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63. [at]. Low batk tense rounded, aa in law [bt], awe 
[ai], tiiought [ftitt], cau^t [koit]. The tongue is in the 
lowest possible position, the extreme back of it is elevated 
towards the soft-palate, the point touches the floor of 
the mouth beneath the lower guma, and the muscles of 
the tongue are somewhat tense. The lips are rounded, 
and the teeth far enough apart to enable one to ins^ the 
thickness of the thumb between them. This vowel is 
normally only a long vowel and occurs only in stressed 
^llables. In dialect pronunciation it appears in some 
words which ia standard speech have [o] or [a], as in d<^ 
[daig], God [gaid], long [laiq], frost [froist], see § 111. 

Though the same E^mbol is used for [d] and [di], the 
organic difference between the two vowels should not 
be ov^looked. The vowel [o] is not merely a shortened 
[ot], but acoustically and organically it is a recognizably 
different vowel. As the difference in quantity imphea 
also this diff^^nce in quality, it has not seemed necessary 
to provide {ai] with a separate symbol. 

64. [a]. Mid half-back daxk alighUy wide, aa in cut 
put], tqt [Ap], but^ ['bAtai], fanny ['Imi], son, sun 
[sab], some [sAjn]. This soimd should be ccnnpared with 
[o] the tongue positions for which are the same, except 
that in [a] the part of the tongue devated lies a little in 
front of back position, best described aa htdf-back. The 
lips also instead of being rounded are slightly wide. 
Compare this sound likewise with [ei]. The vowel [a] is 
normally only a short vowel. 

65. [ai]. Mid half-hack tense slightly mde. This vowd 
occurs only as a long vowd, and only before r followed by 
a consonant, or before r final, accwding to the ordinary 
spellii^, in the speech of those persons who pronounce 
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no r in these combinations. Examples would be; curse 
[kAis], hurt [hAit], hir, flr [fAi], church [tjAitS], dirt [dAitJ, 
person ['pAisan]. The sound should be clearly distin- 
guished from [a]. It is much more tense than [a], therefore 
appreciably higher and more front, and the lips are slightly 
more retracted. The point of the tongue touches the 
lower teeth. The mouth is open, as in [a], sufficiently 
wide to enable one to insert the rii^ finger between the 
teeth. The sound should also be distinguished from [o] 
and [b], both of which, beades being different in quality, 
are always short. 

66. [a]. Mid flat slack neutral. This is the so-called 
obscure vowel, which appears only as a short sound in 
unstressed syllables, as in about [slxiut], nation ['nei^n], 
national ['me^nsl]. The method of formation of this 
sound is very ramilar to that of [a], the m^n difference 
bemg that in [a] the tongue is in low position, in [a] it is 
in mid or perhaps low-mid position. The tongue lies 
almost level in the mouth in pronouncing [s], the point 
touches the lower teeth, the muscles are very slack, as 
they naturally would be in an unstressed syllable, and 
the lips are at rest in neutral position. The positions of 
the organs of speech are very much as they are m normal 
breathing. Vowels which ordinarily have distinct values 
when they stand in stressed position may all of them 
become this vowel in the unstressed portion (see § 94), 
especially in popular speech, as in the popular pronun- 
ciations fellow ['fela], yellow ['jda], piano [pr'eerra] for 
standard ['felo], ['jelo], [pi'ieno]. 

67. [s]. Mid inverted tense neutral. This vowd oe- 
curs normally only as a short sound, before r [i] followed 
1^ a consonant or before r [j] final, in the speech of those 
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Americans who sound this [j]. It is considerably tenser 
than [a], therefive slightly ia^h&e and the middle parts of 
the ttHigue are somewhat more elevated. But the most 
characteristic quality of this vowel is due to the fact that 
the pdat of the tot^e is lifted up and slightly inverted 
BO that it is directed towards the roof of the mouth. In 
other words, the tongue position for [j] is practically 
taken even while the vowel is beii^ pronounced. This is 
the only vowel in EInglish in the formation of which the 
point of the tongue rises above the level of the lower 
teeth, and the only one in which the tongue is hollowed or 
curved up. For this reason it is called an inverted vowel. 
The lips are neutral, and the teeth, as in [a], are open wide 
enoi^ to enable one to insert the rii^ finger. Examples 
of the occurrence of this sound are found in words like 
clerk pduk], mercy ['msjsi], pert [psjt], dirt [dait], shirt 
IS&it], hurt [halt], spurt [spsjt], dearth [dsj6], woitih 
[viBiB], fur, fir [fai], her [hai], sir [sai], munnnr ['mannai], 
infer [m'fsjj, purr [pai], slur [bIsj], stir [stsj]. 

68. In unstressed final syllables, the r [i] may be syllabic 
or may be preceded by [s] as in winter ['wmti] or ['wmtaij, 
sapper ['sApj] or ['sApsjj, stronger ['stroQgj] or ['straqgaij. 
The second of these would be rather marked formal 
prommciations. 

60. In segregating this sound from surrounding sounds 
in words, the student is advised to bepn with the simplest 
possible combination, as in err [sj]. The double spelling 
rr in this word signifies nothing, as the word has phoneti- 
cally only one consonant. The vowel preceding the con- 
BOnant should be distinguished first from the vowel of a 
word like ere [en], which has the same vowel as there, 
pair, bear, etc. Those speakers who do not sound [j] in 
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err have only a simple vowel in this word, commonly the 
vowel [ai]. Those speakers who do pronounce the final 
consonant have a short [sj followed by the slight frictional 
r which is designated by [j]. It may be helpful to prac- 
tice pronouncing err with an alveolar r [r], or a trilled or 
back r, proeeedii^ then to the slighter consonantal sound 
in [a4- ^ passing from [s] to [j] the only change in the 
Gleans of speech is the increased raising or tilting of the 
point of the tongue which brings it into a position close 
to the roots of the upper teeth and which causes the slight 
fictional element in [j]. Next one may proceed to the 
analysis of complexer groups of sounds, like fir, fur [fsj], 
peraon ['paisanj, heard [hsjd], dirt [dut], hurt [hsit], 
which should be clearly distinguished both from [f9r], 
['p»rs9n], [herd], [dsrt], [hart], and from [fAi], ['pAisan], 
[hAid], [dAit], [hAit]. The oi^anic differences between 
[a], [At], [a], [9] are at first not ea£iy to analyze, but the 
acoustic distinctions intended by the several symbols are 
apparent to a sensitive ear and often constitute quite 
noticeable differences in pronunciation. 

70. Diphthongs. A diphthong is a vowel combination 
which starts with one tongue position and glides to 
another before the sound closes. There is no articulatory 
break between the two elements of a diphthong, as there 
is, for example, when the first two vowels of a word like 
pre-eminent [pd'emBnant] are pronounced. A typical 
diphthong would be the vowel of ride [raid]. Diphthongs 
are sometimes written in the conventional spelling with 
two letters, as in house [bans], boil [bail], but sometimes 
also they are written with a single vowel. 

In general loi^ vowels tend to become diphthongal. 
Some of the long vowels, however, as [aij. fei], are very 
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rarely diphthongal. The vowel [oi] sometimes becomes 
[sia], the glide [a] being caused by the instinctive raising 
of the tongue from the very low position of [oi] to the 
more normal mid position of [3]. With inversion of the 
point of the tongue, this [a] becomes \i], see § 305. The 
commonest diphthongs in American THnglkh are [ei], [ai], 
[od], [ov], [01]. 

71. [ei]. This diphthong may be described as a 
diphthongal variant of [ei]. In a word like fate [fett], 
there is generally no diphthongal quality present in the 
American pronunciation of the vowel. It is a simple long 
vowel. When fully stressed before voiced consonants 
and at the end of stressed syllables, however, it tends to 
become more or less markedly diphthongal, as in fade 
[feid], pay [pel], strayed [streid] as compared with straight 
[streit]. 

72. [ai]. This is the common sound of words hke ride 
[raid], tie [tai], sigh [sai], sight, site, dte [salt], buy, by 
[bai]. 

73. [an]. An obvious diphthong, which appears in 
words hke house [haus], cow [koTj], trowel ['tranal], 
frown [fraun]. 

74. [ou]. Like [ei], this sound may be described as 
the diphthongal quality of a long vowel, in this case |oi]. 
In words like note [noit], boat [boit], where the vowel 
stands before a voiceless consonant, it commonly has no 
diphthongal value. Before voiced consonants and finally, 
it tends to become more or less markedly diphthongal, as 
in rose [rouz], bowl [boul], road, rode [roud], tow, toe [tou], 
no, know [nou], Ihouf^ [tk)u]. But see g| 218-220. 
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75. [oi]. This is the clear diphthoi^E of words like bofl 
[boilj, boy [bai], Toid [void], anaoy [a'aoi], coiga, coin 
(kom]. With this last example compare coincidence 
[ko'msidans], where (^ is of course not diphthongal. 

76. The vowelfl [ij and [u] are rarely diphthongal, even 
when fully stressed and long. When [i] becomes diph- 
thongal, it starts on [i] and closes with [i], as in sea [sii]. 
Ordinarily, howevCT, American speakers would pronounce 
the vowel in this and similar words merely as [ii], making 
no qualitative but only a quantitative difference between 
the vowel of see, sea and the first vowel of seasonable 
['sizonsblj. In the same way the vowel of two, too may 
be pronounced as a dipbthoi^, composed first of a slack 
followed by a tense element, that is [ttm], but it is more 
likely to be heard merely as [ui]. The difira^nce between 
the vowel of tooth [tui0] and the first vowel of tooth- 

s ['tudsom^is] is only one of quantity. 



77. The diphthongal character of a proloi^ed [i] and 
a prolonged [u] may beat be observed when these words 
are under an exceptionally heavy stress. For example, in 
I didn't say key, I said tea, the antithesis calls for a 
phonetic representation as follows: [ai didnt se- 'kiii, ai 
Bed 'tiii]. So also the vowel of true is hkely to be notice- 
ably diphthongal in the following phrase, It may be inter- 
esting, but is it true? [it me* bi 'mtanstnj, bot iz it 
'tnmi?]. The words say and may in the above sentences 
are only sightly stressed and the vowel is short or half- 
long, not diphthongal. 

78. [ju]. The so-called 'long u' of words like mute 
[mjuit] is not, strictly speaking, diphthongal, since the 
sound which precedes [u] is consonantal and not vocalic. 
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It should be observed, bowerer, that [j] in English is 
never a strongly coDsonantsl sound; the dose relation 
between [i] and [j] has been pointed out above, see § 25. 
One may occasionally hear this sound pronounced as [hi], 
but in standard speech ha form ia [ju]. It is grouped 
here with the diphthongs merely for practical convenience. 

79. The two dements of a diphthong are commonfy 
not equal in stress or length, but one is more prominent 
than the other. In [ei], [ou], [ac], [oi] the first elem^it 
is the more prominent, in [li], [uu], [ju] it is the second, 
and in [ai] it is mainly the second, though with many 
speakers the two elements of this diphthong are about 
equal in stress and length. 

80. Qiumtity. As the term is used in phonetics, the 
word quantity refers primarily to duration, not to the 
difference of quaUty in sounds. Sounds may be long or 
short, the long sound being indicated hy the sign [i] 
placed after it. When it is necessary to indicate a degree 
between long and short, that is a half-long, which implies 
of course that one is uncert^n whether the sound is long 
or short and that it may be either, the sign [■] is used. 
When not marked as long or hatf-long, sounds are to be 
c<H)sidered short. It should be understood that the 
terms long and short are used not to des^nate absolute 
quantity, that a loi^ sound is not always so many seconds 
or fractions of a second long. The vowel of awe [ai] is 
long, but so also is the vowel of awful ['oifsl], though 
not absolutely so long as the vowel of awe. The length of 
a vowel depends very much upon the number of syllables 
in the word contfuning it, the position of the word m con- 
text, and also upon the amount of stress the syllable con- 
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taming the vowel receives. Unetressed vowels are veiy 
seldom long. MOTeover, all vowels are appreciably longer 
before voiced than before voiceless consonants; cf. bead 
[biid] and beet, beat [biit], feed [fiid] and feet, feat [fiit], 
league [liig] and le^, I«ik [liik], peas [pits] and peace 
[piisl; or compare loaf with loaves, life with lives, half 
with the verb halve, etc. In the following words the 
vowels are all diort, but not equally short: let pet], led 
[led]; debt [det], dead [ded]; hit [hit], hid [hid]; rot [rat], 
rod [rad] ; ho(^ [hnk], hood [hud], etc. 

91. In a prolonged diphthong it is the first element 
of [ei], [ou], [au], [ai] which is lengthened, the second 
element in [li], [uu], [ju], and both in about equal pro- 
portions in [ai]. Examples of some of these prolonged 
diphthongs may be observed in a declamatory pronun- 
ciation of the first line of the Star Spangled Banner, 
O say, can you see by Ae dawn's early light ['oin 'seii, 
ksen ju 'siii bai tSa 'damz adi Tart]. Ordinarily, however, 
it is not necessary to indicate the length of the elements 
of a diphthong, except [ju]. 

82. Many speakers in America have a slow and unen- 
ergetic manner of enunciation, which results in a dragging 
OT 'drawling' of the vowel sounds, so that normally short 
vowels become long and long vowels become over-long. 
Thus hat [htet] becomes [bteit], pitch [pit^] becomes [piit^], 
well [wd] becomes [weil], etc., this last illustration being 
one of the conventional marks of Brother Jonathan's 
English on the stage and in fiction. This statement 
applies to diphthongs as well as simple vowels. The 
manner of speech is chtu-acteristic of provincial and 
rustic, not cultivated American English. 
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83. The distinction between long and short applies 
to consonants as well as vowels. Long consonants occur 
in English only when two consonants of the same kind 
come together in compound words or in close syntactical 
phrases with a main and secondary stress. Compare 
pen-knife ['peniVif] with penny ['peni], mad dog ['msedi^agj 
with mattock ['msetsk], lessee [lesi^] with dressy ['dresi]. 
In ra^nd pronunciation a word like pen-^nife may have 
only a short consonant, just as the phrase a good deal 
may be [a^gudi'iil] or [a gi/diil], though never [a'gud 
'dill], except in artificial pronunciation. Note that long 
consonants are not double consonants, pronounced with 
two separate articulations. Spellings such as occur, add, 
e^, etc., are of course no indication that the consonants 
written cc, dd, gg are lor^. The consonant of egg [eg] is 
short, but in e^>glass ['egi^besj it is long. Stop con- 
sonants are made long by assuming the stop position and 
holding it for a moment before the explosion is allowed 
to occur. A long stop consonant cannot be called a 
double consonant because a double consonant would 
call for two distinct explosions. A loi^ continuant is 
merely the ordinary continuant prolonged. 

84. Stress. Syllables are stressed, unstressed, or sec- 
ondarily stressed (half stressed). Unstressed ^llables are 
not marked, but stress is indicated by the acute accent 
before the syllable affected, secondary or half stress, by 
the grave accent, as in inkwdl ['mkVel]. Stress like 
length is to be understood as a term of relative, not 
absolute significance. In a group of words like A black 
bird is not necessarify a blackbird [a 'bleek 'baid iz nat 
nesd'senli 3 'blsek^bsid], the third syllable of necessarily 
is marked as a stressed syllable, and it is stressed relative 
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to itB sunoundings, that is, it is the stressed syllable of 
its word, though not so strongly stressed as the second 
syllable or third of the phrase or either of the syllables 
cl the last. And though the second and third words of 
tiie'phrase ate both stressed, they are not equally stressed, 
one Qx the other toeing made the xqok ^nphatic according 
as the lofpc of the phrase appeab to the speaker. 

85. The stressing of ^llables in words of two or more 
syllables is fixed with considerable exactness by conven- 
tion, but the stressing of words in the word group varies 
with circumstances, Ic^cally emphatic words usually 
receiving relatively heavy stress. Sometimes the conven- 
tional stress of words is altered for the sake of emphasis, 
as when an antithesis is made prominent, e.g., Thousands 
ftff defense, not a man for offense ['davzandz foj 'diifens, 
nat 8 mEen far 'ofEns] ; or in a very emphatic or exclanur 
tory word, 6.g., delighted ['dii'laitid], absolute [febsa- 
'Ijutli], exactly ['^^zEektli], exquisite [cks'kwizit], etc. 
Sometimes in the word group, even a word lo^cally very 
unimportant is stressed for emphasis, especially ia col- 
loquial style, e.g., "What did he say?" "He didn't have 
anytiiing to say" ['Mat did hi 'sei? hi 'didnt htev 'ennftq 
'tu ^seij. 

86. The second element of compound words, so long 
as it bears a fairly clear logical content, carries a secondary 
stress, as ia book-shelf {'buk-^elf), butter-knife ['bAt&i- 
^ntof], etc., but when the second element no longer has a 
separate l<:^cal value, it loses its stress, as in husband 
['hAzb^d], cupboard ['kAb^d], etc. Sometimes the 
two elements of a compound are pronounced with prac- 
tically equal or level stress, as in be^-steak ['biif-'steik], 
ix-tundle ['seks-'hfendl], Broadwi^ fbraid-'wei], etc., 
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bat usual^ such wctda, when the^r appear in ctmtext, 
cany only a secondary stress on the second dement, as in 
beefsteak and potatoes [l>itf-Vtetk n pa'teitoz], unless a 
special need for emphadziDg both logical elements in t^e 
compound is present. 

87. Syllabic accent in words is fixed more or less ex- 
actly by convention, and especially in words of native 
ori^, little variation in usage occurs. In some words of 
Latin ori^, however, several ways of stresdng the same 
word are current. In dissyllables compounded of a prefix 
plus a root, it is a fairly general rule that verba stress 
the root, as in perfume [psj'fjuim], r^use [rffjuiz], pro- 
ceed [pro'siid], combine [knn'bain], protest [pro'test], 
transfer [trsens'fai], absent [sb'sent], premise [pn'maiz], 
annex [Ee'neks], abstract [eeb'strsekt], address [ce'dres], 
etc.; whereas substantives stress the prefix, ['jrajfjumj, 
I'refjuz], ['pro-sidz], [ncombam], ['pro-tEst], ['trffinsfaij, 
['sebsant], ['premis], spelled premise or premiss, ['sBUEka], 
['febstnekt], ['eedres], etc. But the rule is not infallible, 
and some nouD compounds of this type are stressed 
sometimes on the first and sometimes on the second 
syllable, e.g., address, annex, alt7, allies, faUoy, access, 
ncess, recess (but only success [sak'ses]). Academic 
authority sometimes prescribes a single pronunciation, 
e.g., [selai], [selaiz] for ally, allies, or [n'ses] for recess, 
in Epite of the fact of divided practice in usage. 

88. In cement a distdnction was formerly made between 
the noun ['semsnt] and the va-b [efxasat], but now both 
noun and verb are sti^ssed on the second syllable. The 
word is not etymologically a compound but asesne to have 
been asdmilated in feeling to verb compounds. 
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89. Sometimes stress determines meaning, as in accent 
['aeksent], 'to stress or emphasize in speech,' but [sek'sent], 
'to emphasize particularly a thou^t or distinction.' 
The stressing of certain words also may change with their 
syntactical podtion. Thus abject, adult, adverse, en;ess, 
occult, and a great many other compounds of hke kind 
used as adjectives, for which the dictionaries usually 
record only one form, with stress on the second syllable, 
may be stressed accordii^ to rule when the adjective 
stands in absolute position, e.g.. He was most abject 
[ffib'dsektl in his behavior, but when the adjective stands 
in regular adjective position before the modified word, 
the stress is likely to shift to the first syllable, e.g., The 
most abject ['iebdsekt] creature I ever saw. Compare 
the phrase a convex argument [a 'kompleks 'ojgjumant] 
with his argument was very conqtlez [hiz 'oigjumant wsz 
'ven kam'pleks], or occult sciences ['okAlt 'saiansiz] with 
in the regions of tiie occult [m Ss 'riidsanz sv tSi a'kAlt]. 
In instances of this sort, accent seems to be determined by 
the rhythm of the phrase, and rhythm imdoubtedly plays 
a large part in all variabilitJ^ of stresEoi^ in English. 
The statement of these rhythmical rules would be very 
complex, and the dictionaries, being under the necesdty of 
speaking briefly and dt^matically, do not ^ve a f^thful 
or det^ed picture of usage in these respects. Those 
speakers who follow the dictionary rules as to stressing 
are frequently compelled to substitute a mechanical rule 
in place of a natural practice. It is impossible to formu- 
late any simple practical rules of cert£un guidance in the 
stressing of these variaUe dis^Uablea and polyi^llables 
in English, ranee the words do not fall into clearly 
maintained cat^ories. Under the circumstances, the 
moat ecimomlcal and practical method is to learn the 
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stresi^g of such words by obeervii^ and following 
usage. 

90. The word program, programme, is pronounced 
['pro^grsem], though a popular pronunciation ['program] 
is also heard and seems to be growing in use. In acorn 
standard American pronunciation is ('ei^kajn], but in 
srane re^ous of the South and West an earher pronuu- 
dation ['eikam] survives in local use. For frontier the 
usual American pronunciation is [fpAn'tiaj], but in Eng- 
land ['frAnti3]. For quinine a number of pronunciations 
occur (see § 213), the most common being ['kwai'nam]. 

91. In words of three syllable an uncertainty in usage 
with respect to the strrasing of the first or second syllable 
affects a number of words, of which a few typical examples 
may be cited. Words ending in -ate are commonly 
stressed on the first syllable, as in acclimate, ccmqteiisate, 
concentrate, confiscate, contemplate, demonstrate, illus- 
trate, tiiot^h some speakers cultivate a pronunciation 
with stress on the second syllable.' For i«noiistrate, 
however, the stress is more commonly on the second 
syllable. The word consummate as a verb is stressed 
on the first pliable, as an adjective on the second. 

92. Other instances of trisyllabic words in which usage 
is unsettled are album^i, armistice, aspinmt, ccoabatant, 
combative, opponent, vagary, the prevailing usage having 
stress on the first syllable of all these words except the 
last two. For deficit only a pronunciation with stress 
on the first E^Uable is current in America, but [di'fisrt] 
is general in England. For envelope (noun) ike pro- 
nunciation is often [en'velap], but more commonly 

' See New TJInglwIi Dictimiary, under contompUte. 
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{'edWIo'p] or ['onvslo'p], ['onWlo-p]. For eczema the 
professioiial and format pronunciatioD is ['ekzimaj or 
['eksnna], but popularly tiie word is often pronounced 
[ek'ziimaj. The word plebiscite is a somewhat learned 
word with no definitely fixed popular pronunciation. It 
is most c4Hnmouly pronounced ['plebi^saitj, ['plebisM;], 
and less frequently [ple'bisit]. For gondola, a somewhat 
learned word, the conventional pronunciation is ['gan^U], 
but in popular speech often [gon'doila]. For vehement 
the standard pronunciation is ['viamant], but [vi'hiimsnt] 
is heard in popular speech. Fw inquiry a pronunciation 
with stress cm the first syllable is sometimes heard, but 
the common standard pronunciaticm is [m'kwam]. For 
idea the standard pronunciation is [ai'dis], but one fre- 
queaUy hears, especially in the South, ['aidis]. A pro- 
nunciation ['ai'dii], with both EQrllables about equally 
stressed, is popular and illiterate. 

93. Under the head of words of three syllables may 
be conffldered words ending in -able, since the 1 in this 
ending is very lightly ^liable. The general tendency is 
to stress these words on the first syllable, unless the in- 
fluence of another form, like Aeay, rely, comply, preserves 
the stress on the second pliable, as in deniable [di'naiabi], 
reliable [nlarabl], compilable p^am'plaiabl]. But refer- 
able, preferable are alwa^ ['refsrsbl], ['prefsrsbl], in 
spite of refer, prefer, [n'fai], [pn'faij. In applicable, 
despicable, disreputable, fonnidable, hospitable, the 
stress is commonly on the first syllable, but not infre- 
quently tiie second syllable is stressed by cultivated 
speakers. In admirable, dlsscduble, lamentable, refutable, 
revocable, the stress is very rarely on the second, thoi^ 
this pronunciation for acUoliable is frequent in popu- 
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lar EnffUsh, and may sometimes be heard in the other 
words, perhaps through the influence of head forms like 
dissolve (di'ssilv], lam^it [la'mcnt], refute [n'fjuit], 
rert^ [n'voik]. 

94. An instance of un^cpected stress in a tri^tlabio 
word is 'Vmiamette [wi'liemst], town and river in Or^on. 

05. In words of four syllables the question is again one 
of stresEong either the fint or the second syllable, though 
when the first syllable is stressed, there is usually more 
<H' less secondary stress on the third. Thus for contem- 
plative the most general pronunciation is [kan'templetrv], 
but also ['kontam'ple-tiv]; for aristocrat both [g'nstekrsetj 
imd ['eensto^knet]; for fragmentaiy the general pronim- 
ciation ['frsegmanHen], but sometimes [hs^meaksri]. 
For difficulty the only current pronunciation in America 
is ['difikalti]. For diocesan the analt^y of diocese 
['daissis] sometimes produces a pronunciation [^dais'disan] 
for standard [dai'asisan]. But the word is learned and 
has QO graeral currency. 

96. For advertis^nent both Pfedvai'taizmant] and 
[sed'vsjtizurant] axe in current use; for obligatory both 
[a'bliga'ton] and ['ablige'ton]; for perenqttory both 
['persmHan] and [par'emptdn]. The standard pronun- 
ciation of municipal is [Mju'nisdpl], but a popular form 
Pmjuno'sipl] is sometimes heard. For capiUary both 
['kffipe'len] and [ks'pilari] are current, the former being 
the more general. For celiba^ the current pronunciation 
in America is ['selebisij, but in England both ['8el3biBi] 
and [salibssi] are in standard use. 

97. In general, Am^can speech makes a much greater 
use <rf secondary stress in pdysyllables than British 
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speech. Words like declamatory, dignitary, derogatoiy, 
dysentery, extraordinary, sedentary, tonpoiary, many 
place names, such as Bimun^iam, Bradbury, etc., com- 
monly receive in England only one stress, [dildsemitn], 
['dignitn], [di'rogdtn], ['disantn], [ik'straidnri], ['sedantri], 
['temprcnj, ['bAtmnjam], ['bnedhnj; but in America such 
words almost universally bear a strong secondary stress 
berades the mtua stress, as in [di'klsema^tori], fdigna^teri], 
[di'roga'ton], ['disan'teri], [ik'straiidi^en], ['seden^ten], 
['tEmpa'ren], ['bajmiq'hMn], ['brEed^beri]. 

98. In some words, however, secondary stress, though 
heard in popular q}eech, has been discarded in culti- 
vated pronunciation, e.g., interest, interesting, ['mtonst], 
['intanstnj], populailyj pronounced ['mtor'est], ['mtar- 
^Estiq] or Pmtar'estn)]; cemetery ['semitn], popularly 
['semaHenI; favcoite ['feivnt], genuine ['dsenjum], popu- 
larly ['feiva'rait], ['dsenju^amj. 

99. Vmvela in Unstressed Syllables. The general 
tendency of vowels in unstressed ^Ilables, especially in 
informal colloquial speech, is to weaken and to become 
the vowel [a], or in certain endings, [i], see §§ 146, 173. 
Sometimes, however, in more formal speech, a vowel is 
used in unstressed syllables which has not the full and 
dear value which one ordinarily gives to the vowel m 
stressed portion, nor yet the weakened sound of [a] ot 
[i], but a soimd intermediate between the two. Thus 
the word oblige in informal speech would be [a'blaidsJ, 
and in very formal speech, a kind of speUing^pronunciation, 
it might be [o'blaids]. But the initial vowel is more 
likely to be a compromise between [a] and [o], and if it is 
desirable to indicate this orthographically, it is suggested 
that this be done by placing two dots over the [o], giving 
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[O'Uaids}. The same device cui be ^plied to the other 
Towds. Thus the word violet may be tnuucribed m 
nocnudly ['vuslit], but fflnnally as ['TaiClet]; attidc as 
Domnlly [i'tak], bat fonnaUy [&'UA]; fidiian as nor- 
mally ['fs^] or r&eS^], but fonnally ['fsJSii]. It haa not 
beeXL deemed neoessBiy to indicate theee diatincticHiB in 
the tnnsdiptions of the present volome. 

100. Sound gnrupt. Tbe drnaon of speech into de- 
tached words, as in conventional printing and writing,' 
does not usual^ eomepratd to the actual sonnd groopings 
of the language as qxtken. In the phrase life like ft 
dooke <tf many colored g^ass [laif lailra'domi s/meiu- 
'kAlsid'g^j, there are only three sound groups, the 
last being as much a sin^ soond group as the word in- 

COIP pW^ffn ITlbiK^ [m'Wnmpn^hpmg'hil i^] Tn pbonetJC 

traoscriptioias, however, it seems more convoiient to 
follow the tiaditioaial diviaicMi into wivda, except what 
for ^lecial reascHts it is advisaUe to indicate the real 
phonetM grotqnngs. 

101. In some few words Hke doat, kaaD*^ isn't, won't, 
this f usii^ of words into sound groiqs is r^resfflited in 
the conventiooal qielling, and wiitos of dbdect stories 
often indicate them by spelling, as in "I gotta go" for 
"I've got to go." But what is thus made a, humoroos 
dialect characteristic is humorous only because <£ the 
unconventional spiling. All current colloquial speech 
IB srane degree makes such combinaticnB and 'telesoc^ 
ings' of words vriiicfa are syntactically closely rdated, e.g., 
I OMd to diink [ai 'juat» ftqk]; Dontyou want to come? 
['domtSu 'wants kAm?]; It wmint your tarn ['twAsan'tSxn 
^taxa\; l>ld yon get it? [didja 'gs4 rt?] or [dja 'get it?]. 
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102. PUeh. It is imposi^ble to indicate by any simple 
mechanical means which are adequate the rising and 
falling intonations of the voice in speech. Three degrees 
of pitch are readily observable, which may be dedgnated 
as high, level and low, and one may coostruct intonation 
curves which will correspond to these more obvious changes 
of pitch in connected speech. It is doubtful, however, if 
these curves will convey to any one not already familiar 
with the speech a satisfactory realization of its cad^ices. 
The intonations of a speech are very important for its 
idiomatic use, but they are too subtle and varied for 
simple description, and must therefore be learned by 
direct observation and experience. Perhaps t^e most 
apparent general characteristic of American speech, so 
far as cadence is concerned, is ita levelness of tone. The 
voice rises and falls within a relatively narrow range, and 
with few abrupt transitions from high to low or low to 
high. To British ears American speech often sounds 
hestating, monotonous and indecifdve, and British 
speech, on the other hand, is likely to seem to Americans 
abrupt, exploEdve and manneristic. Both habits of speech, 
it need scarcely be said, are established by convention, 
and one is not more conscious or affected than the other. 

One reason for the relative levehiess m. pitch of Ameri- 
can speech may be that the American voice in general 
starts on a higher {Jane, is normally pitched higher than 
the British voice. If it is true, as is often said, that 
American life is more intense, more highly keyed nerv- 
ously, than life in England, the high pitch of the American 
voice may reasonably be regarded as a natural consequence 
of tHs state of affairs. There is likely to be less range of 
cadence in a tense than in a relaxed manner (tf speech. If 
one ventured to give any general advice to American 
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speakers, it would be therefore to cultivate repose and 
ease of utterance. From this will result natiuslly the 
variety in cadence and the flexibility which give to speech 
its characteristic melodic qualities. The relatively dry 
climate of America may have something to do also with 
the high pitch of the American voice. It is a fact easy lA 
verification that the pitch of one's voice is considerably 
lower in soft toggy weather titan it is on a dry clear day, 

103. (Speed. The rate of speed in utterance varies 
widely with the emotional quality of the content of 
speech, and also with the temperament of individuals. 
Some people t^ like greased lightning, others are as 
slow as molasses. American speech as compared with 
British is commonly said to be slow and 'drawling.' The 
effect of 'drawlii^' is partly produced by the levelness 
of intonation in American speech, partly by the retention 
of secondary stresses in polysyllables (see § 97), though 
partly also by a distinctly slow tempo in the utterance of 
many speakers. The habit of alow tempo in speech is 
usual^ regarded in America, however, as a mark of rustic 
speech, or of somewhat humorous Brother Jonathan 
speech, and it is doubtful if on the whole American culti- 
vated speech is any slower than British speech. Even if 
it were, however, this could not be said to constitute a 
very serious charge agiunst the language. 

104. Tirnbre. The timbre, op chMacteristic quality 
of the speaking voice, is sometMi^ over which the indi- 
vidual has very little control. It is determined by nature 
through the special character and shape of each prison's 
vocal apparatus, including of course the vocal chords, 
just as the characteristic sound of a fife or flute or other 
instrument is determined by its phydcal structure. Sine* 
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probabty no two p^wins have cscactly the aaiae physical 
equipment of speech, the tambre of no two voices can be 
exactly alike. Timbre is therefore the most individual 
and perBonal of ail the elonents of E^>eech. A keen ear 
can readily dietinguiah several diS^<ent voices (wd asogn 
them definitely to their owneais, even when the voices 
{oonounce what we oranmonly call the same sound. FnHn 
its nature timbre does not enter into thB diecuaedim of 
practice in pronunciation. Training may, of course, 
accomplish much in enablii^ one to realize the possibilities 
of one's 'oi^an,' as for sample by conectii^ defects and 
develofnt^ the various muscles controlling the production 
of speech, but tr^ning cannot alter its essential character. 

105. Proper Names. The pronunciation of proper 
names, both place names and personal names, is in general 
Erabject to the same rules as the pronunciation of the other 
words (rf the language. A traditional spelling is more 
likely to be retained in proper names, however, long after 
the pronunciation has changed, "niis is espeddly true 
in family names, in which conservative family tradition 
often preserves a spellii^ which corre^xinds very in- 
adequately to the current pronunciation of the names. 
In England this peculiarity is more marked than in 
America, and spellings and pronunciations like Colqnlioun 
[ka'huin], Claveifaonse ['Msevaz], Cockbom Ckotrbon], 
Mtrjoribanks ['matj-, 'mattSbcegks], Heagjier ['maidj, 
Rivaulz {'nv9z], to menticm but a few among many, are 
likely to seem grotesque to the American eye and ear. . 
In America the general tendency is to bring about a closer 
agreement between spdliog ajul |m)nunciati<Hi, and for 
Ctdquhoun we commonly have Calhoun, for CocUnini 
atJier Cobum or a pronunciation which ccMre^xinda to 
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the speUiog Coddmzn, for If et^ier a spdling Haher, or 
8 apeDing Meeker with owreepondiiig proDunci&tioD, or 
Ue«|}ier is prtmouneed ['mii^ij. 

106. Some American place names are direct borrowingB 
from England, such as I^ominster [lemmstai], Glouces- 
ter ['glastdi], Worcester ['wuistai], in Masaachusette, and 
have retained an archiuc epelling. But the name of the 
town in Ohio named after the town in Massachusetts 
L9 Wooster, and many other proper names in America 
have und^gone a amilar rationalizing modification. 
Since proper names are always the personal possesdons, 
so to Bpeak, either of families, or of locahtiee in which 
tliey are current, their prtmuuciatitais and apeUings must 
be accepted in the form which their po oaeno ora wish them 
to have. 

107. Many names of foreign ori^ have been American- 
ized, French Du Bci3 being pronounced [dulnis], Ger- 
man Koch pixinounced [katS], Dutch Sdiuiman, in which 
sch was [skj, as it stall ia in SchuylUU ['skuilkil], Schil- 
ler ['skfulsjj, etc., being pronomiced as though it were 
the same as Shennan. One cannot make a general rule 
as to the pronunciation of such uamea of foreign orig^, 
though it may be said that in the m^ any efforts which 
individuals may make to [reserve the pronunciation of 
Hieii names in accordance with th^ ori^nal phonetic 
f(HXDB are Ukeiy to prove unaviuling in view of the stnuig 
general tendency to follow native analogies in pronunda- 
tixm. Change in pronunciatian may ctf ccnrBe be held in 
cheek by chan^ng ^idling, as was dcme in the name 
Kntckwhocker, originally spelled with a in the next to 
last B:^laUe, inronounced [a], but (Ranged to o to avdd 
the commim tendoicy to pronoonce a as [s] or [e]. In* 
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cidentally this change throws light on the American pro- 
nunciation of o, see §§ 110-111. It may be added that 
in thus Americaniziug names of foreign or^jn, American 
speakers have done no more than English-speaking peoples 
have always done, as, for example, in what, from the 
Gallic point of view, must seem outrageous Anglicizations 
of Bourchier into ['boutSa], of Belvoir into ['biiva], of 
Beaulteu into ['bjuibj. The French evoi the account, 
however, by Gallicizing English names, and any foreign 
words which pass current among a people are almost sure 
to suffer a sea-change in the course of time. 

108. A somewhat noticeable feature in the American 
as well as British pronunciation of proper names is the 
tendency to stress dissyllabic family names on the 
second Eiyliable, especially when in spelling the second 
syllable is written with a double consonant, as in the pro- 
nunciations Birrell [bi'rel], BHlieU [bi'«d], Cornell [koj'nel], 
Burnett [bsj'nct], Bennett, Bennet [be'net], Gillett 
[dsilet], Fumess [fsj'nss], Purcell [pai'sel], Pumell 
[psj'nel], etc., but also even Farrar [fe'mu], Millard [mi- 
laud], etc. In older usage these names were conmionly 
all stressed on the first syllable, and in some instances the 
pronunciation with stress on the second syllable is quite 
recent and consciously assumed. 

109. Levels of Speech. It is extremely important in 
the study of speech to be able to observe with detachment 
speech habits which in the main aro quite unconscious. 
Thoi^ conscious speech habits are by no means unim- 
portant, they constitute but a ranaO part of the whole 
complex of a language and rarely indicate the direction 
of developm^it which the language is taking. The student 
must cultivate the ability to observe the activities of 
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natural speech, which is normal speech, utilized for tbe 
purposes of conununicatioQ with very little thought as 
to its formal character. Natural or nomud speech thus 
differs from precise speech, which is lai^y self-conscious 
and theoretical, and it differs also from slovenly q)eech 
with which the precise speaker is inclined to confuse it. 
A speech may be fairly characterized as slovenly only 
when its articulations are habitually muddy and indis- 
tinct, when its general effect is such as to indicate a 
laxness of speech activities parallel to what untidiness 
and uncleaiUiness would be in other personal habits. 
Ungnuumatical or dialect speech is not necessarily slov- 
enly, and in fact it is often the reverse, being frequently 
very crisp and energetic. On the other hand, one may 
find slovenly speakers even among those who pass as 
highly cultivated. . The natural level, between precise 
and slovenly speech, may best be observed in the familiar 
conversation of educated persOns whose habits of q>eech 
are not finical or affected. 

The appeal in testing natural speech must always be 
to the ear. No one 'speaks as he writes' in English, and 
the attempt to regulate speech 1^ the visible word lands 
one in countless absurdities. The precise speaker, how- 
ever, win often do violence to the natural form of a word 
in order to make it over according to the pattern of the 
visible word. No one in natural speech pronoimces 
two g's in sl^seBt [sd'djest], and it isa purist affectation to 
attempt to do so. In asked no one pronounces a final [d}, 
the sound being always [t], and in current speech, no one 
pronounces both a clear (k] and a clear [t]. One may 
pronounce a very slight [k]-sound, thot^ most speakers 
have no [k] at all, but simply a long [s], e.g., [aisit], and 
some omit the [t] altogether, pronouncing the preterite 
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like the present. This last pronunciation is not prevalent 
among cultivated speakers, though it represents no greater 
<teparture from the written form of the word liian the 
prevalent pronunciation. In any case the natural pro- 
nunciation departs from the conventional spelling. In 
natural speech, unstressed vowels tend to become [a], 
as, for example, about [^'bautj, upon [s'panj, amend, 
emend [s'mend], nflti«iai ['me^snal], descriptiMi [di- 
'skripjan], [da'skripSai], and only a conscious desire to 
reform the natural speech could lead to the attempt to 
introduce a clear vowel in the imatresBed syllable of these 
words. But it seems saf^ to follow the normal processes 
of the language, and in doing so, one cannot do better thaa 
direct attention to the unconstrained speech of educated 
and well-bred persons. The decision who such persons 
are must naturally be left to individual judgment. 

All natural and unconstrained speech is not, bowers, 
on the same level. The speech of formal discourse and 
of the public address, and in general of all expression where 
^cceptional clearness and carrying power are important, 
differs in many details from the ^>eecfa of colloquial and 
familiar conversation. Each is of course apiHX)[«iate 
in its own surroundings, and it would be as much an 
error to speak formally when the stuatJon called for 
^miliar speech as to speak cdloquially in a formal situa- 
tion. If either level of speech be r^^ded as exceptiomd, 
it is obviously the formal speech, as the speech of a 
social occaaon, that must be so regarded. In this 
Ttdiuue the unotmstrained colloquial speech of educated 
and well-bred perscHis has been taken as the norm, and 
deviations from it have been characterized as formal or 
I»eciae ra dialectal (provindal, local, or popular), or 
slovenly. 
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110. A short vowel [a] ia geno^ in Am^ca, with 
local exceptions in New England, in tap [tap], got [gat], 
hot {bat], lot Wat], not [nat], stock [stok], chocolate ['tjaklit], 
and many other words written with o before a voiceless 
Btop. In sections of New England, as in British pronun- 
ciatifMi, such words have a Bound which closely ap|m>xi- 
mates [o], that is, [fap], [hot], {btl> [iu>t], [stak], ['t^kht], 
etc., and this pronunciation may also be heard, especially 
in certain words, for example diocolate, elsewhere, though 
exceptionally, in America. 

111. In mai^ other wcvds commonly written o, usage 
varies wide^ throughout America between [a] and [a], 
the length of these vowels also varying &om short to 
half-long or long, and even at times to over-lraig. The 
quantities are so unstable thai it is difficult to indicate 
them with certainty: 

(a) Before a voiced stop, both pronunciations occur 
in dog [dog] or [dog], 1{« [log] or [lag], hog \b^ or [hagL 
etc.; in God [god] or [gad], sod [sad] or [sad], etc. Before 
[b], however, the prepondraance of usage seems to be 
nuukedly in favor of [a], as in rob [rab], sob [sab], nobby 
fnabi], etc. The pronunciation cl daub [dotb] as [dab] 
is popular and dialectal. 

£7 
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(b) Before the continuant consonants the same <'BJ7%- 
tion occi'Ts: 

(1) beibre [1] or [r]: doll [dol] or [dol], foUbv [%lo] or 
I'folo], hoUow i'holol or ['hcdo], {K^en ['pi ^an] or ['polan], 
etc. 

coitmer ['kardnaij or Ckordnej], forest ['bnst] or [' ianst], 
foreign ['fonn] or ['farm], for^ead ['fond] or ['fond], 
horrid ['hand] or ['hand], orange I'ormdj] or ['ormd-v], . 
torrid [''i.jnd] or ['tond]. 

(2) before nasal continimnts: Jtdm [dsan] or [dsan], 
on [an] or [an], strong [strag] or [stroi]], pomp [pamp] or 
[pomp], romp [ramp] or [romp], etc. 

The pronimciatlona [stomp] for stamp (tt^) [stiemp] 
and [tromp] for tramp (verb) [tnemp] are dialectal. 

For lK«nb the current pronunciations in America ex 
[bam] and [bom], and [bAm] is also heard, thoi^ probably 
less commonly in America than in England. The in- 
flueBce of the epelling favors [bam], and for thii? leason 
many speakers incline to regard [bAm] as a popular rjtd 
dialectal pronunciation. See § 204. The pronunciation 
[bum] is not general. 

(3) before other continuimte: 

coffee ['kofi] or [tafi], off [af] or [of], (tftoi ['ifc] or 
['afn], soft [saft] or [soft], cough [kaf] or [kaf]. 

cost [kost] or [kast], docile ['dosil] or ['dosd], hospital 
Chospitl] or [Oiasprtl], ostrich ['ostntj] or ['ostrrtSJ, 
Boswell Cbozwel] or ['bazwel], rosin ['rozm] or ['lazmj. 

brofli [braff] or [brofl], Gothic ['goftk] or ['goftk], moOi 
[mad] or [mad], bother ['baSsj] or ['baSai]. 

gronl ['gravol] or ['gravol], also ['grAvsI], novel t'nov^l 
or [ laval]; hord is ['havsl] or ['hAval), never ['hovol]; so 
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also hover ['havsj] of ['hAvsj]. For shovd the only pro- 
nunciation is [Vval], ['^vl]. 

(c) Alter [w], the Bounds in question occur in words 
usually written a, but with a similar variation in usage, 
though the preference here seems to be clearly in favor of 
[o], as in quarrel ['kwarsl], swamp [swamp], swan [swon}, 
want [wont], wash [woS], wa^ [wosp], water ['wot&ij. 
But the preference is t^ no means condstent, and ['swolo], 
['wabl] seem to be more common for swallow, noun and 
verb, and wabble, than ['swato], ['wobl]; and in individual 
usage, many speakers who say wash [wo^, Washington 
['wsSnjtan] will also pronotince watch as [watj] and squab 
as [skwabj. This inconsistency extends through the 
whole group of words, and the same speaker who says 
God [gad] will say dog [dag], and ao with many other 
words. In such a state of a£Faii8, all that can be s^d 
with respect to these us^es is that they vary according 
to habit or preference. One caution may be entered, 
however, against making the vowel [9] too long, as in the 
pronunciations commonly indicated in dialect stories by 
the spellings dawg and Gawd, that is, [doig], te^id]. 

On the diatectol pronunciation of [ot] as [a] or [ot], 
see § 187. 

112. The colloquial contraction arent [^orsnt], or 
with omisraoQ of the r [amt], often becomes [emt], [emt], 
but only in very familiar colloquial or dialect pronuncia- 
tion. The pronunciation [emt], [emt] is also extended to 
the angular in dialect speech. In the first person smgular, 
interrogative, one occasionally hears ['urant ai], or some- 
times [snt ai] from cultivated speakers, who use this 
form to avoid the somewhat awkward " am not I," but the 
usage is not general. 
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113. The proaanciatdon of wu is [was] or [woe], or in 
rapid speech and when the word is lightly stressed, [wai]. 
The prwiuxiciatioa [waz] when the word is stressed is 
scarcely cultivated usage. 

For [a] in the diphthong [au], see § 222. 

114. Tins sound occurs in father ['faiSai], where it is 
{vactically uiuversal in American E^ieech, the pronuncia- 
tions ['fsiQsj] and ['faitSei] being only occamonal and dia- 
lectal. But in no other word of the same type does this 
uniformity in usage obtain. In rather standard usage 
varies between ['miSsi], ['raiKai] and ['rseSaj], with the 
preponderance in favor of ['rset^ai]. ['rAtSai] is illiterate 
and dialectal. In other words, like gather, lattiw, slathex, 
I)Iather(8kite), Mather, the vowel is prevailingly {se], or 
[s-]i ^tb local exceptions in New England in favor of 
[ai], see § 125. [o-] or [a] occurs also in bother, which 
forms a fairiy satisfactory ear-rime with father, though 
it offends the eye. Bedde [Ixi-Sai], or [IjaSai], much 
less commonly ['boVsi] also occurs, see § 111, (3). 

lis. [ai] occurs regularly in words where a is written 
before fan, the 1 bdng silent, in psalm [sami], palm [paim], 
bafan [bami], calm [kaim], alms [aimi], see §§ 274--27A. 
In sahnnn, ahnond both ['stemmj, ['smond] and ['saimm], 
['aimacd] occur. A spelling-iMXHitmciatiwi, wit^ the 1 
sounded, is sometimes heard in these two words, but is 
not generaL Before f , 8, fli, nee, ndi, nt, If, It, [ai] occurs 
locaUy in scnne r^kms of the East, but generally the 
sound varies between [ai], [«], {»■], and in Botae words 
[at], see §§ 124, 128. For au pronounced [ai], see $ 186. 
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116. B^(»e [j] final w preceding a constmant, I, 
cften alao eft, of the (xmventdoital spelling, is [ai], as hazt, 
beut Piaut], star [atau], nuzred [maud], ClaiJt(e) 
[klauk], etc^ hearth [hautf], large [lau(^. 

117. In British ElngUsh certain words spelled e before 
r and a consonant are pronounced [ai], with the r silent, as 
in dark [klaik], Hertf<ffd ['haitfad], Derby ['daibiL^utlin 
America words which are so written are iwonounced with 
Is], and when they are pronounced with [oi], as in the 
prop^ name Clark(e), they are written with a. An 
^ception in American speech is fieigeant, which is com- 
monly pronounced ['saudssnt], like the proper name 

118. The standard pronunciation (rf heartfi is [hautfj, 
but [hsjd] is also heard as an old-fashioned ordialecUd 
pronunciation. 

110. Those speakers who have no [j] before consonants 
and finally, have [ai] in words like hard [hatd], part [pait], 
harp [hatp], hearfli {haid], marred [maid], tar [tai], car 
[kat]. But EKHne t^teakers in New England have a vawd 
in these words which closely ai^nndmates [ai], and even 
at tjmes [tet], e.g., Hamrd [liaivsd], part [pait], etc., see 
S 45, note, where this sound is indicated by the spelling 
Havnd. 

For ihe pronunciations tar [tota], car [kara], etc., see 
S301. 

120. [ai], sometimes shortened to [a], occurs m some 
words of foreign ori^, as in lava [larva], data ['daito], 
anmtft {e'roito], bas-relief fbainlii^, spa {^Mi], mirage 
[mfrais], garage [gs'rais], popular^ often ['grandj], 
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. though some of these also have Anglicized pronuuciationa 
with [se], e.g., ['iseve], ['dieta], etc. The word vase is 
either [vaiz] or [veis], [veiz], the last being much the most 
general pronunciation. The pronunciation of tomato is 
commonly [ta'me-to], but [ta'maito] is also in fairly general 
use, especially as a consciously cultivated pronunciation. 
The form [ts'mEeto] is relatively rare. In piano, the form 
[pi'fBno] is general, [pt'amo] exceptional. For drama 
three pronunciations aie ciurent, ['draim»], ['dnema] 
and ['dreima], though the first is the only one widely 
used. For suave the usual American pronunciation ia 
[swaiv], but in England [sweiv]. 

121. In American place names, hke Alabama, Colorado, 
Nevada, Nebraska, Montana, a pronunciation with [at] 
in the stressed syllable is sometimes heard, especially in 
the -East, but in the states themselves and in America 
generally, the words are pronounced [ffilalMHna], [kola- 
'reeda], [na'vfeda], [ns'bnesks], [man'tcens]. 

122. Where cultivated speech regularly has [ai], as in 
caught Pc3it], bou^t [boit], haughty ['hoiti], naugh^ 
['naiti], etc., a dialect pronunciation [kait], [bait], ['haiti], 
['naitij, etc., prevails in some regions. 

123. In several r^ons of the Atlantic seaboard a 
glide vowel is introduced between a preceding [k], [g] 
and [ai], as in the Virginia pronunciation of carter 
[ki'aitaj, garden [gi'aidan], but this prontmciatioo is 
distinctly local or dialectal. See | 217. 



124. This soimd occurs as a simple vowel ntnmally 
only as a long or half-long vowel, though the short of it 
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appeaiB&8thefirstelemeQtinthediphthoi^[ai],8ee §200. 
It is beard in c^tain positions, chiefly in somewhat 
consciouB and academic speecli, as a compromiee sound 
between [at], which is rejected as beii^ too 'broad,' and 
[te] or [se-], a popular sound widely distributed over the 
whole country, which is rejected as being too 'narrow' or 
'flat.' It is cultivated in words written a, sometimes au, 
before a voiceless continuant, or before a nasal followed 
by a T<HceIes8 stop or continuant, as in grass, half, laugh, 
path (aJso before a voiced continuant, as in paths, calves, 
halves, baths, when the voiced form ia a variajit, usually 
the plural, of a head form with a voiceless sound), aunt, 
branch, can't, dance, fancy, Fhmce, shant, etc. 

12S. Before a voiced continuant and before a nasal 
foUowed hy a voiced stop or continuant, a is usuaUy 
pronounced [s], as in flange [flsndj], grand [^mad], has 
{bffiz], have [hiev], lattter [Is^si], rattier ['neSsj], paiuy 
{'psenzi], though speakers who acquire the pronunciation 
[a] consciously and attempt to cany it through consistently 
sometimes indu^ in pronunciations like ['panzi], [baz], etc. 

120. Some exceptions to the above groupings may be 
noted: cant (noun) is always Puent], and pant, pantry, 
panther are scarcely ever heard except as [pient], ['psntn], 
['psentfai]. Some t^ieakers who pronounce aunt as [amt], 
say [rait] for ant. The word gas is almost universally 
[gtes], and hath (perhaps because of have and has, with 
voiced consonants) is always [hxO]. Before [S] a is never 
[ai], but [s], as in dash [dtej], fashion ['fffiS^Q]> rational 
i'rseSanal], etc. 

127. Whoi it comes to a question of choice amoi^ the 
BBveral poeable pronunciations of dance, laugh, brandl. 
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etc, the dedeion usually rests between [ai] and [«]> [oi] 
bdng ruled out aa too 'broad 'and as 8(Huewhat'lardi-<la.' 
And when it comes to a queaUon of choice between these 
two the purist t^idiwcy has been to ccotdemn the )»o- 
nuuciation [te], although this is by far the more commoD 
sound in all the words in point in American speech. The 
result has been to give to [ai] eztrsocdinary diciionaiy 
and academk: prestige in the face of a sbongl^ (^posing 
popular usage. The reasons fw this are several: first, that 
standard British q>eech and some forniB of New England 
efieech have (ai] in the words in questim; seccmd, that 
New En^and has exerted, and to seme extent continues 
to exert, a strong infiuence upon formal instTucti(Hi and 
upon notions of cultivation and refinement throughout 
l^e country; and third, that the pronunciation [m] is 
often prolonged, or drawled, and nasaliiied in a way that 
makes it seem not mere^ American, bat proyinciaQy 
American. To steer betweai the Scylla of provincialism, 
[cei], and the Chaiybdis of affectation and snobUshness, 
[oi], many eonscientioos speakers in America cultivate 
[aij. The writer has tested this sonnd cm many different 
groups of speakers from various sections of the country, 
and has never found one who used the sound who did 
not do so with a cwtfun degree of self-consciousness. If 
the cult of this sound continues long ^oi^, it may in 
time come to be a natural and established sound in the 
language. In the meantime, it seems a pity that so much 
effort and so much time in instruction should be ^ven to 
chan^png a natural hatst of q>eech which is inherently 
just as good as the one by which the purist would eajh 
plant it. Especially in public school instruction it would 
aeeax to be wis^ to spend time oa more inqxntanf matters 
m speech, than tike difference betwem [bsefj and [haifl. 
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128. This is the sound, usiu^ a short vowel, univN^ 
sally cutrent in hat [luet], cab [ksb], bad {bsed], patter 
['p«t«i), gnmd [gnend], fashi<Hi ['fie$9n], and a large 
number of other words. It is also the natural pronuncia- 
tion of the majority of American speakers in words 
written a before a voiced or Toicelees continuant and 
before n followed by a voiced or voiceless continuant or 
atop, as in glass [gliEs], batii [bsed], dance [dtenta] or [dsns}, 
cant [ktent], branch [breentSI, etc. The vowel tends to 
become long in words of this type, and locally and dia- 
lectally to become over-long, see §§ 82, 127. It is espe- 
dally likely to be Icmg before a voiced sound, for example, 
path [ps9], bat pattis [peitSz]. 

129. Before r, rr followed by a vowel, ortht^raphic a 
is usually [se], as in cany ['kio^], carriage ['ktendsJ, Clara 
['kherg], caret [Icaant], claret [tdsnt}, parent ['psrsnt], 
Paris ['pEGTis], parish ['pfenj], many I'mEeri], tarry (verb) 
['tten]. As an adjective tany {'tairi] retains the vowel 
of the mmple word tar [tau]. Some speakers, however, 
pronounce [e] for a before r and a vowel, not distinguish- 
ing parish and perish, many and merry. The pronuncia- 
tion with [s] is to be prefeired. A special grouping must 
be made for words like chaiy, Miy, Maiy, vaiy, wary, 
for which see §§ 133, 141. 

130. For radish ['rsediS), the popular dialects often 
have [['rediS). The pronunciation of plait, 'to braid,' is 
[pbet], but the conmion form of the word in the sense 
'to fold,' 'to make folds,' is pleat [pliit]. Etymolc^cally 
the words have the same ori^ and are stunetimes con- 
fused. For i^rkot both ['lepn^katl and ['etpn^katj are 
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in general use. The final syllable may be light, [-kat]. 
For bade, past tense of bid, the etaudard prontmciation is 
{bsd], as in I bade him goodbye [ai 'bied hnn 'gud^baif, 
though a Bpelling-proDunciation [b^td] or [beid] is occa- 
sionally heard, especially when the word occurs in phrases 
which have passed out of colloqui^ use. For banal the 
common pronunciation is p^s'nfel] or ['bsnol], less tre- 
quently ['beinal]. Two pronunciations are current for 
halibut, ['hffiUbat] or ['holabat]. For railleiy both ['reilan] 
and ['rslori] are heard, with academic authority in favor 
of the former; but so far as the word is popular at fdl, 
common usage favors the second. Two forms, ['retSsnz] 
and ['rte^nzj, for rations are in use, the second being the 
more general. For asphalt the common British pronun- 
ciation is [les'ffelt] or t'sBs^ftelt], but in America nearly 
tdways the word is ['les^olt]. The proper name Spokane 
is local^ [spo'kf^], and [spolcem] b beard from speakers 
who know tiie word only as an eye-word. 

[e], [ei [e.] 

131. The sound represented by [e] can best be observed 
in words like chaotic [ke'atik], archa-ic [ajTre-ik], or in 
polysyllables like vacation [ve'ke-Jan] where the first vowel 
is short, the second half-long, Baconian [beOfO-njan], 
fatally ['fe-tah], bakeiy {iDe-ksn], bay-bmy [lie-'ben], 
pay-roll ['pe*^-l], etc. In some of these words the quan- 
tity varies from short to half-long according to the degree 
of stress. High vowels like [e] and [i] are less likely to be ; 
obviously prolonged than mid or low vowels, and one is ; 
consequently often in doubt whether to take them as long 
or short. 

132. In monosyllables with a full stress, the vowel 
lengthens and frequently becomes diphthongal. This is 
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espedaOy apparent when the vowel ia final, as in "day 
[del], fliey [Sei], iriiey [jiei], etc., and before voiced con- 
sonants, as in fade [feid], grave [greir], hue [heiz], etc., 
see § 207. Before voiceless consonants, however, even in 
stressed monosyllables, Hxe diphthongal quality is very 
sl^t, and oSt&i not audibly present at all. Ck)mpare, 
for example, rate with raid (the spelling of raid is not 
ngnificant), or face with phase, or waif with wave, waive. 
If the vowel is diphthon^zed at all, it is more likely to be 
diphthongal m raid, phase, wave, waive, than in rate, fece, 
waif. But with many speakers the diphthongal quality, if 
present at all, is so slight as not to be appreciated by the 
ear. For such speakers the sound is to be recorded simply 
as fei]. No questions of propriety in use^ are raised by 
the variation between [ei] and [ei], the difference being 
60 fil^t that it does not attract attention to itself. 

133. A clear [e]-vowel rarely occurs before [r], but is 
sometimes heard in formal speech in vary (to distinguish 
the word from very), Maiy (as distinguished from meny), 
chary (as distinguished from cherry), parent, vagary 
[va'ge-n], waiy, etc., where the spelling exerts an influ- 
ence on the pronunciation, see § 129. 

134. For patent both ['peitant] and ['ptetontj occur, 
the former when the word has the sense 'obvious,' 'ap- 
parent.' But latent is always [leitantj. For quoit the 
common popular prontinciation is [kwett], but the culti-- 
vated and dictionary pronunciation is pcwoit] or [kait]. 
The common standard pronunciation for patriot, patriot- 
ism, patriotic, in America is ['pe-tnet], I'pe-tna'tizmJ, 
[pe-tn'atik], but [pietr-] is also heard, more frequently 
in patriotism, patriotic, than in patriot. For Dan^ the 
standard pronunciation is ['deimS], the long vowel b^i^ 
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nwintftined by the analogy of Dsne. In popular speech, 
however, the vowel is often shortened, as in ['dsoiS], and 
as it is in both popular and cultivated speech in Spanish 
['E^Meni^ as compared with Spain [spemj. Cf. Pcdish and 
pdish, § 179. For j^Uuder American speech has ['gleiSiBj], 
['gleiju], but ['^[fesja] only as a Briticism. A pronuncia- 
tion ['gletsisi] may be heard occasionally in formal speech. 
The pronunciation ti aye, 'ever', is [et], [ei], as distin- 
guished from ay, 'yes', which is [ai]. The plural of ay is 
spelled ayes but pronouoced [au]. For again, against, 
the usual pronunciations are [a'gen], [a'gsnst], though 
[a'gem], [a'gemst] are occasionally heard, probably be- 
cause of the spelling. For always the standard pronun- 
ciation is ['olVeiz] or falVe-z], but in popular speech the 
wtml often becomes ['alwaE], ['slwu], tmd sometimee 
['oldz]. For Isaiah both [ai'zeia] and [I'saia] are in current 
use, the former being the more general. 

[el 

135. Iliis is the ctnomon aotmd trf Ei^ish e in get 
\gBi], tea [ten], bend [bend), iMise [lens], tread [tred], 
breailh [bretf], meadow ['medo], educate ['edsu'ke-tj, and 
hosts of other words. The current pxmunciation of 
again, against, [d'gen], [e'j^enst], is occfltionally changed 
under the infiuence of spelling to [a'ge-nj, [d'ge-nst] or 
la'gem], [a'gemst]. Before [rl followed by a vowel, e is 
commonly [e], as in very ['ven], perish ['p&nS], terrible 
['tenbl], fttzy ['fen], merit ('mertt]. For [e] in words of 
this type pronounced [a], see §201. For hero, zero, IVero, 
etc., see § 168. 

136. In a few leamed words, like serum, Ceres, seiieB, 
e before t is [i] or [i], likewise cereal, snial ['smal}, serious 
fsinas], period ['pnrod]. The spdling of buzy ['hen] is 
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eKoqiticHial. Afl the name of a town in England, Bnrj ia 
inxinounced ['bjusn]. A variant fonn ydk [jelk] existe 
by the Bide of ycdk [joik]. 

137. The fveterite of the verb eat is always spelled ate 
and almost uniTersally pronounced [eit] in America, but 
occasionally [et], this being a generally current British 
pronunciation, see New EnQlith Dictionary, and MichaeUs- 
Jones, Phonetic Dictionary, under this word. Most 
Americans regard [et] as dialectaL The proper name, as 
veil as the common noun, Jenny, jem^, is aJways ['dsem] 
in cultivated American speech, but ['dsmi] for Jenny ia 
good British usage. So also [tamist] for ch«nist «aA 
derivatives is good British usage, but in America tiie 
word is always ^Icemist]. 

138. In epoch the stressed vowel is usually short, 
^ving ['epak], but sometimes in very formal pronuncia- 
tion the word becomes ['iipak]. For tenet, tenable the 
usual [ffonunciation is ['tenit], ftenabl], occanonally 
['tiinit], ['timdbl]. For deaf the standard pronunciation 
is [def], but [diif], which ia an older historical survival, 
is often heard in the popular dialects. In Webster's day, 
{ditf] was the general pronunciation, see Diasertations, 
p. 128. Aa an adjective deanly is prooouneed [Idenk], 
as an adverb, ['klimh]. In pretty, England, EngUsh, tha 
standard pronunciation is f'pnta], ['iqgland], {'iggliS], 
the occaEd<mal pronunciation with [e] being artificial and 
due to the apelling. 

130. Fw get te^l and derivatives popular English 
frequent^ has [git]; so also [tjist] tar chrat [tjest], [jrt] 
for yet [jet], [m'stid] tar instead [in'sted], and amilarly 
with other words. 
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Before [g], in the popular dialects, [ei] is often heard 
for standard [e], aa in the pronunciations [e^, [beig], 
Peig], I'nAt'meig] for standard ^g [eg], twg [beg], leg [leg], 
nutmeg ['uAt^meg], etc. 

For keg [keg] a frequent dialect form is [ks^. So also 
yes [jes] is very often [jtes] in popular pronunciation. 

M 

140. This symbol represents the long vowd commonly 
heard before r in such words as there [Seu], where [aeij], 
dare [deu], fair [feu], hare, hair [heu], pare, pair, pear 
[peu], Uur [leu]. These words may also be heard with a 
glide vowel before [i], [tSeisj], [aeisj], [deiai], etc., or 
with loss of the final consonant, [tSeis], [i&eial, [deia], etc. 

On the organic difference between [e] and [ei], see above, 
§§ 54, 55. 

141. The pronunciation of chary, fairy, haiiy, Mary, 
vary, waiy is ['tSein], ['fein], [hein], ['meinj, ['vein], 
[Vein], which distinguishes chary from dieny, faiiy 
from ferry, hairy from Hany [hien], Mary from many, 
many, vary from very, vaiy from wherry. On words of 
this type pronounced with [e], see § 133. 

142. There is considerable variation among cultivated 
speakers in the quality of the vowel in words of the type 
of there, where, etc., d^rees being present all the way 
from [ei] to [sei], or when the vowel is short as in berry, 
very, etc., from [e] to [eb]. But pronunciations like tiiere 
[ttaeii], hair [hseii], stair [stseu], or very [Vfen], terrible 
['taenbl] are scarcely to be recommended for imitation. 

143. The slight g^de vowel inserted before the [i] in 
fair [feisj], hair [heisj], there [tSeisj], etc., when the [j] 
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18 not pronounced is often prolonged and even becomes 
lo], e,g,, fair ['feia] or ['feia], hair ['heiaj or [h'eia], there 
I'Seis] or ['SeiaJ. The vowel [a] in such pronunciationa 
often receives a fairly heavy stress. These latter usages 
are nowhere general in America, though sometimes 
cultivated in imitation of what is taken to be Eastern 
American or British us^e. 

144. In words compounded with aero-, as in aeroplane, 
aeronaut, aerostat, etc., the standard formal pronuncia- 
tion of the first syllable is ['eiara-J or ['eiara-]. But ['eira-J 
is quite generally used. The final vowel of the syllabic 
may also be heard as [o] in careful speech. The pronun- 
ciation ['ena-] is popular and dialectal. 

145. In were the common pronunciation is [w9j] or 
[wAi], though the pronunciation [weu], also [wsu], is 
sometimes cultivated in precise speech. 

[>i 

146. The vowel [s] is a sound of wide occurrence in 
unstressed position, and is the sound which vowels in 
general tend to become when, as in rapid speech, they 
are somewhat obscured. It occurs in all positions in the 
word, initially, medially and finally, e.g., about [alxint], 
finally ['famsli], zebra ['zibrs], Cuba [kjnba), sofa ['sofa], 
a man [s'mien], IcehmA ['aisland], etc. Certain words 
in which standard ^)eecb retains a relatively clear vowel 
in final unstressed syllables, occur with this obscure vowel 
in dialect speech, e.g., dialect yellow['jel3], potato [pa'teitd], 
tcHnato [ta'meita], piano [pi'sna], window ['wDub], fellow 
I'fela], thorough ['dATd], always ['slwaz]. 

147. In careless and rapid speech some speakers have 
a tendency to omit [b] where cultivated speech retains it. 
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This is espedally noticeable when [a] is preceded by a 
vowel or [r], as in poem, in popular {UNanunciation [poim], 
in standard speech {'poiem], or {'poiam] or ['poinn], see 
$ 173; moral, popularly ['mail], in standard speech ('mar^]; 
towel, popularly [tanl], in standard speech ['tondlj; quar- 
rel, popularly ['kwiul], in standard speech ['kwaral]; diaiy, 
popularly ['dam], in standard speech ['dararij; diamond, 
popularly ['dannand], in standard speech I'daiamand]; 
real, leaUy, popularly [riil], ['riihj, in standard speech 
['riial], ['riialij, sometimes also ['rial], ['nehj; cruel, popii- 
larly [loiid], in standard speech [Imiial]; viidet, popu- 
larly ['vailstj, ['vatlst], in standard speech ['vaialit], veiy 
formally ['vaioletj. 

The pronunciation of deal, seal, peal, etc., as [did], 
[sill], [pill] is standard, the spelling ea in these words b^ng 
a representation of what is historically a ample vowd, 
whereas in real the spelUi^ ea, which looks the same, is 
of entirely different origin. It is derived from 'an or^- 
nally disyllabic word, with the pliable break between 
the two vowels, and standard speech continues to msuntain 
the word as a dis^llable. 

148. The final unstressed salable of words aiding in t 
is pronounced [a] in standard speech, but frequently [i] in 
popular speech, as in opera ['opara], «% ['iira] or ['tra], ex- 
tra ['ekstra], America [a'merika], Noah ['noia], BSartiui 
['maute], etc., pronounced ['apn], ['m], ['eloitn], [o'mEnfci], 
i'noii], ['maijft], etc. For Iowa the common piontm(W^ 
tion is I'aKws], dialectally sometimes ['aiswi]. 

149. For cupola ['kjupsla], popular pronunciation &&• 
quentiy has a transposition of the unstressed vowels, 
^ving [lEJupo^]. In cocoa ['koiko] the final vowd is 
alent; the word is a metatheedzed f<nm of cacao, but this 
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n^^nal fonn of the word is now used only in scientific 
writing. Wlien compounded with -nut, the word is fre- 
quently spelled coco-, as in coco-nut ['koiko-^nAt]. The 
word cnncao Pkjura'saio], derived from the name of a 
Dutch island in the Ciuribean, is commonly metathesixed 
into cura^oa pkjurs'sota] or pkjura'aon]. 

150. As an inflectional ending, e in the endii^ -es is 
always silent when the s is voiceless, as in rites, writes 
(third singular of the verb) [nuts], likes [latks], rates 
[reits], etc., and it is silent also when the s ia voiced, ex- 
cept when the pliable -«s is preceded by [s], [z], [J] or [3], 
in which case e [»] is pronounced, as in pieces [piisaz], 
prizes [praizsz], wi^ies ['wiSsz], stages {stetdjaz]. 

151. Between [1] and a succeeding [m] a vowel [a] is 
sometimes present in popular speech which does not 
appear in standard speech, as in elm [elm], film [film], 
realm [relm], etc., pronounced ['elam], ['filam], ['relam], 
etc. So also ['fetfs'Ut], [letfaletik] for aOilete ['se9'lit], 
afliletic [s0letik]. 

152. Before [1] or [i], and after a vowel, a slight glide 
[a], [»] is sometimes present, as in such pronunciations as 
stole ['stotsi], four [faisj], milk [mtslk], dart [daisjt], etc., 
but this sound is so slight in standard pronunciation that 
it does not seem necessary to represent it phonetically, 
see §§ 160, 167. It is often exaggerated in the speech of 
young children, who |m>Iong aieo the preceding vowel. 

153. Before [r], intervocalic, a veiy distinct [a] ia 
present in British speech, especially noticeable to American 
ears when the vowel preceding [r] is [i], [e] or [ai], as in 
period Cpianad], peetess ['plans], parent ['pearantj, miiy 
['matan], Byrim ['baiaranj; but this [a] is scarce^ ever 
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heard in America, the words cited being proDOunced 
['pmad], ['pms] or ['pires], ['pffirant] or ['perant], ['mam], 
['bairsn]. In the adjective form of fire [fami], which is 
spelled fleiy, a pronunciation ['faian] may be heard, but 
also ['fain]. But wiiy from wire ['waisjj is always ['wain]. 

w 

154. This symbol stands for the short inverted vowel 
sound, which is to be clearly distii^uished from [»]. The 
sound appears in stressed and unstressed syllables, and is 
represented in conventioniU spelling by various vowel 
letters before r final or followed by a consonant, as in 
bird [baid], burr [bsj], »r [ssj], fir, fur [fsj], heard [hsjd], 
person ['psjssn], serpent ['ssjpant], worttiy ['wsjSi], 
myrtle ['msitl], etc. The vowel is normally short, but may 
be prolonged in exceptional instances, as in the somewhat 
exotic word myrrii [msj] or [msu]. For iron, tired, hired, 
etc., see § 304. 

155. When [j] is not pronounced before the consonant 
in bird, heard, person, etc., the vowel is usually [ai]. 
When final [j] is not pronounced, it often leaves a weak 
[o] as its survival, burr [bAia], flr, fur [fAia], etc. Final r 
in unstressed syllables when not pronounced is preceded 
by [a], as in never ['nevo], feather ['fctSa], etc. In affected 
speech this vowel sometimes becomes [a], see § 143. 

156. For girl the current pronunciation is [gail] or 
[gAil], but [g8ul], [gsejl], [gul] are sometimes heard and 
are often cultivated as refined pronunciations. 

157. For courteous, courtezan the usual pronuncia- 
tion is [Icsjtiss], ['ksjtozdn], but for courtier, CkiutiN], 
I'kaitSsj] are more general. 
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158. For [s] of the stimdard speech in words contfunii^ 
[j] followed by a consonant, in New York and its vicinity 
a diphthong is heard, commonly represented in dialect 
Btories by the spelling oi, e.g., thoid, 'third,' foiM, 'first,' 
boid, 'bird.' The phonetic elements of this diphthong are 
usually [9] followed by [i]. This pronunciation has not 
made its way into cultivated usage.* 

159. For veiy, terrible, syiup, etc., pronounced ['vsji], 
['tsnbl], ['ssTsp], etc., see § 201. The pronunciation of 
[a] for [9] before [r] followed by a vowel in unstressed 
syllables is to be avoided, eg., history ['bistan] pronounced 
[Tusten]. 

160. Between [ai], [an] and a succeeding final [j], a 
vowel [9] is regularly present in accented words, hire 
and higher [liaiai] being homonyms; so also flour, flower 
['flauaj] are homonymous. Not infrequently a slovenly 
kind of pronunciation is heard in which this [s] is omitted 
and the preceding diphthong is reduced to [ai], flower, 
flour being pronounced [fiaii], fire pronounced [fau], as 
tiiough it were the same as far, our, hour pronounced [an]. 
The word our in unstressed position in colloquial speech 
is very commonly [auj, so commonly that perhaps one 
cannot characterize it as slovenly. But its phonetic 
form is due entirely to the fact that it is slightly stressed. 
In stressed position the diphtboi^ [an] is never [ai] in 
stfuidard speech. 

[i], [i-], li'] 

161. The vowel [i] is heard only in polysyllables, like 
expedient [eks'pidransi], where the stress on the accented 
syllable is comparatively light, or in unslTCssed fiyUables, 

' See Babbitt, Dialect Nott>, I, 463. 
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as in eternal [i'tsjnsl], economy [i'kanemij, cBBOfdiagus 
li'sofagss]. The half-4(H^ vowel may be recognized in 
ctHQpouiids, like tea-table {'ti-^*bll, and the long vowel 
in words containii^ full stress, as in tea [tiij, he [hii], 
key, quay [kii], deed [diid], bean (bitn], priest [priist], 
convene [ksn'viin], eagje fiigl}, Egypt I'iidsipt]. 

162. For sleek, creek, dique the standard pronuncia- 
tioDS are [slitk], [kriik], [kliik], though [sldi], [knk], 
[klik] are widely current in familiar colloquial use, and 
[silk], in the sense 'cunning,' 'sly,' may be said to have 
passed into general use. The pronunciation [fd'tig] for 
fatigue [fs'tiig] is not cultivated us^e. For amenable the 
standard pronunciation is [a'miinabt], but for amenity 
almost always [a'meniti], though sometimes [a'mimiti]. 

163. In words of Greek orig^ conunonly spelled se, as 
in ^schylus, Mscaiagixis, nsflietic, anapnst, the usual 
pnmunciation in America is ['eskilas], [eskjuleipias], 
[es'0etik], ['fenspest], but ^is-] in England and not in- 
frequency also in America. Msop is iUways ['it^sap], and 
the spelling ce is usually [i] or [ii], as in oesophagus [i'aa- 
fagas], CBnone [i'nomi], oecumenical [ikju'meukl], (Edqnu 
['iidipaej, thoi^ pronunciationB with [e], as in {'edipss], 
jekju'msnikl], are also heard. 

164. For Elizabethan both [dhzs'biitfan] and [ahza- 
'beBaa] occur. For scenic the common pronundation is 
['aanik], though ['siinik], which is the more usual British 
pronunciation, and is of course supported by the analt^y 
of scene [siin], is sometimes heard. For fetid, fetish 
both ['fiitid], ['fiitiSl and ['fetid], ['fetiS] are current, and 
for Irisure both [lii^sj] and [lesej]. For either, neither 
the general pronundation is ['iil^I, ['niiSu], but oo- 
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essiraiaUjr ['aitSsi], ('nuSu] are heard, often ae a conecious 
refined iHvnunciatiOD. It is popular and general no- 
vhere in America. F(ff inTdg^e the usual i»onunciation 
is [m'vii^], but someUmes also [m'vei^]. For penal the 
pronunciation is ['pimgl], for -penalize either ['pimelai^ 
or ['penalau], for penalty always ['penalti]. 



165. Words containing the fo^flx pre- as a t 
syllable usually have the pronunciation [pri-] when the 
syllable is logically important, as in clear compounds like 
prehistoric ['prihis'torik], predigested ['pridai'dsestid], 
prc^ ['prifiks], prqiqr Ppri'pei], also in a few somewhat 
learned words, the etymotc^cal ori^ns of which are stjll 
felt, as in precinct ['pri^smtt], prefect ['pri'fekt], prelude 
['pri^Iuid], also sometimes ['prelSiid]. Otherwise the Eiyl- 
lable is usually pronounced [pre-], though custom is not 
completely uniform, some words like predecessor, pre- 
dUection, i^emature, presentation being pronounced 
either [pre-] or [pri-]. The pronunciation with [pre-] is 
the more common, and in some words, e.g., predicate, 
pr^erence, prejudice, preparation, preposition, preterite, 
it is the only one in good use. 

166. In the ending -itis, as in afqiendidtis, neuritis, 
^ebltlg, meningitis, etc., both [-ittos] and [-aitas] occur; 
also angina [seu'dsiins], [sn'dsama], better ['sendsma], 
Argentine ['aidssn^m] or ['oidsanHam], adamantine 
[sdo'nuenNim] or [ffi^'mf^^tam]. For oblique the more 
usual proaunciaiaon is (o'bliik], but also, lees frequently, 
[oTjIaikJ. 

167. Before [r], [j], [i] is cranmonly lowered to [i] and 
a glide Towel sometimes inserted between [i] and [r], [i], 
88 in cereal, sulal ['sional], hear puai], betriog ['hianqj. 
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pier, peer [piai], tira, tear [tisi]; but Bome speakers tend 
to preserve a clear [ij-soimd in a few words, usually of 
learned character, as in eery ['ianj, era ['isrs], query 
['kwiani, series ['signzj or ['siariz]. So also dreary, 
weary are sometimes pronounced ['drian], ['wign]. Thia 
glide vowel before [r], [i] is often not present at all in 
American speech, and is in general much less marked as a 
characteristic of American than of British speech. 

168. In hero, ISero, zero a dear [i]-TOwd is generally 
muntained, giving ['hii^], ['nit^J, ['zii^], but many 
speakers lower the vowel to [i], as in I'hi'roJ, ['ni*ro], 
CziVi]. 

[i] 

169. This is the short sound c(Mmnonly current in sit 
[sit], mission ['mijan], timid ['tmud], ink [igk], rich 
[ntj], etc. In stressed syllables it is generally written i, 
though also y in tyric [link], Eiyllable ['silabl], synagogue 
['smag!^, and some others. 

170. For i, y followed by r and a vowel, the standard 
pronunciation is [i], as in dirigible ['dmd^ibl], miracle 
['mirakl], mirror ['mirsj], idmp, synip ['sirdp], syringe 
i'Birmdg], also [si'rmds], granny ['tirani], virile ['vml], 
also [Vainl], exceptions to this rule being cases in which 
i, y is pronounced [ai], as in gyrate, pirate, siren, tirade, 
tyrant, virile, virus. On i, y followed by r and a vowd 
pronounced [a], [a] in popular speech, see § 201. 

171. For been the normal pronunciati(Hi is [bm], 
thoi^h [biin] is sometimes heard as a precise or conscioudy 
cultivated pronunciation. For breedies, breeching the 
usual pronunciation is ['brit^az], ['bntSiq], but a spdling- 
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pronunciation [liri itjsz], ['bri itjii)] is sometimes cultivated. 
In basy ['bui], business ['biznis], the spelling n is ex- 
ceptional for [i]. 

172. There is a distinctly audible difference between 
stressed and unstressed [i], as, for example, in the two 
syllables <tf pity, city, which for lack of a separate symbol 
for each sound, we represent by ['piti], ['sitij. The same 
appHes to initial unstressed syllables, as in desist [di'zist], 
1>egin [bfgm], initial [I'n^at], etc. The unstressed [i] is 
more relaxed, as one would expect it to be, than stressed 
[i], and in a phonetic transcription of greater precision 
than the one h&x employed, each sound would have its 
own symbol. 

173. In unstressed syllables, this sound occurs for a, e, 
i and u of the conventional spelling, though usage in 
many words varies widely, some speakers pronouncing [i], 
some [e] and some the obscure vowel [a] : 

(1) before the stressed syllable, as in begin [bi'gm] or 
[ba'gm], debate [di'beit] or [da'beit], decide [di'said] or 
[da'said], engage [m'geids] or [en'geids], ezc^ [ik'sept] 
or [ek'sept], elect [ilekt], [elekt] or [alekt]. 

(2) after the stressed syllable, as in the preterites of 
verbs, added ['sedidj, ['seded] or ['ie<^]; di^:usted [dis- 
'gAstid], [dis'gAsted] or [dis'gAstad] ; in a variety of nouns 
and adjectives of different endings, as in naked ['neikid], 
['neiked] or ['neikad]; sonnet ['sonit], ['sonet] or ['sonat]; 
rabbit ['nebit], ['nebet] or {'nebgt]; prelate I'prelit] (very 
formally, ['prelet]), ['prelet] or ['fffelat]; minute (noun) 
['mmit], I'mmet] or ('mmat]; honest ['onist], ['onsst] or 
i'anast]; tettuce [letis], [letes] or [letas]; palace {'ps^], 
I'pseles] or [pselas]; goodness ['gudms], ['gudnes] or 
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['gudnss] ; riches [ 'rttSu], ['ntjezl or {'ntSsz] ; poem ['poinnl, 
I'poiem] or ['poiam]; vowed ['vauilj, ['vaoel] or ['vanal]; 
CoU^e [Tcolids], ['koleds] (very formally Ckoleds]); courage 
['kAndg], [TtAreds]; usage ['juisids], ['jaiseds]; damage 
i'diemids], ['dffimed}]; manage t'nuBnids], ['mfflaeds]; 
orange ['armds], ['arends] or ['arsnds]. 

"Fhiladelplus, New York City, and Bcnne parts of the 
West and Soutli," says Granc^^ent,^ often substitute [»] 
for [ij in final ^Dables, as in ['gndnae] for ['gndnisl, 
fansst] for ['onist], IVe got it [aiv 'gat at] for [wv 'gat it], 
i'pfebs] for ['pfehs], but "in the reet of the country this 
pnmunciation is r^arded as extreme^ vulgar." Tests 
which the writer has applied to speakers from r^ons 
here excepted show that the statement as to the vulgarity 
of [o] in final syllables is exaggerated and does not now 
apply. Such pronunciataons as ['peelas], ['onaet] are cur- 
rent throu{^ut the country, and cannot now be de- 
scribed as extremely vulgar by any standards generally 
accepted. 

174. For adobe, pralije the standard |»onunciation 
is [o'doibi], ['prein]. For Cincinnati both [smsa'meti] and 
[smsd'nstd] occur, the former being locally and generally 
tiie mote common pronunciation. For final a [s] pro- 
nounced [i] in popular speech, see abov^ $ 148. The 
demre to avoid this popular prontmciatioD of final a [s] as 
[i] at all hazards sometimes leads speakers to pronounce 
final [o] when cultivated standard speech has [i], and this 
probably explains a pronimciation like [smso'nsts]. So 
also occasionally [mi'inrs] for standard Missouri [mi'zm], 
and even ['preir»] for ('prein] has been observed (Sturte- 

*DieIfeuerm3praiim,U.*V)(,tBa6);MoaiaoDt<a»ctNolei, J, 
S19-823 (ISM). 
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vant, Lingtti^ie Change, p. 83) .> For TpsOanti [ipei- 
Iffioti] occaaionally (ipsilfents] is beard. It may be that 
the proQuncdatioD of words like Cincinnati, Missouri, 
YpsHanti has been affected by the analogy of many 
other place names like XTebraska, Montana, Nevada, etc., 
which r^ularly have [a] for the final vowel. Final un- 
stressed y, both in common and proper nouna, is always 
[ij, as in heavy, busy, Albany, Schenectady, etc. 

175. For jaundke ['dsondis] the popular dialects often 
have ['dsandsjz], ['djsendaiz]. For Italian popular speech 
commonly has pai'tseljan], but standard speech only 
[I'tffiljan]. 

M, [Ol, [01] 

176. This Towel is heard as a short sound, sometimes 
as the stressed vowel of polysyllables, as in locomo- 
tive (%k3'motiv], connotative [ka'notstiv], in unstressed 
syllables, as in obedient [olsiidiant], approbation [sepro- 
'beijan], yellow I'jelo], window ['wmdo], piano [pi'seno], 
and in secondarily stressed syllables when the vowel may 
be shori^ or half-long, as in the compounds doug^-nut 
['do-^UAt], tow^wdi ['to*'pfe0], go-cart ['go-^koit], etc. 
On the weakening of unstressed [o] to {»], see above, § 146. 

177. When the sound is fully stressed and loi^, and 
especially when it is final, it tends to become diphthongal, 
staring with [o] and cloEong with [n], as in dough, doe 
{dou], toe, tow [tou], flow, floe [flon], chateau [S^'tou], 
etc. Before consonants, as in rote, rode, toU, etc., the 
diphthongal quaUty of the vowel is alwajrs less marked 

1 Though I am informed by Mr. F. L. Mott that {'pren?] is a 
fooiKfx immimciatioii for prairie, in lows, in the Bpeech <^ peraona 
who cannot be supposed to have been infloenoed by lefined analogiea. 
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and often not present at all. This sound is much less 
diphthongal in American than in British speech. In the 
latter a great variety of diphthongal shadings occur, some 
of them familiar in the exa^erated representations of 
Ei^Ushmen and their speech on the American stage. In 
the speech of many, perhaps of most, Americans there is 
. scarcely any trace of diphthongal quality in the sound, 
which may in most instances be represented simply as 
[oiIor[o-]. See §218. 

178. In substantive compounds with pro-, the prefix, 
when stressed, in some words is regularly pronounced 
['pro-], as in probate, proceeds, profile, progranune, prolix 
['proliks] or [pra'liks], proline, [VMioun, protest; in others, 
regularly [a], or sometimes [o], as in problem, project, 
prophet, prospect, proverb; and in still others, the pro- 
nunciation varies between [o] and [a], the lattor being 
the more general, as in process, produce, product, pn^- 
ress, provost 

179. For sloth, sloQifuI the standard pronunciation 
is [sloi^l, ['sloi^fal], but a variant pronimciation [slaiS], 
['sbidfsl] is not infrequent. The pronunciation of loam 
in standard speech is [loim], but frequently [lumi] in 
dialect speech. An archaic spelling shew, shew-biead 
is sometime met with tor [$oi], ['^oi-^bred]. The proper 
name Polkh is ['podiS], following the analogy of Pole 
tpoil], but the verb polish is I'paliS]. For howie- in the 
compoimd bowie-knife both ['boii-] and ['buit-] occur. 
The usual standard pronunciation for shone is Rom] or 
(Soim], but [San], [Sam], even [Sau] are occawonally heard. 
The pronunciation of whole as [HaI] is dialectal. 

180. In Eastern New England, a nimiber of words 
which elsewhere have a loi^ vowel are pronounced with 
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a short [o]-vowel whicli is slightly more fronted than the 
ordinary vowel, ^ving a mid half-front tense rounded 
Towel. "This vowd is used by educated New England 
speakers in about fifty conunon words and their deriva- 
tives, and it certainly prevails in the culUvated usage 
of this region in Polk, pdka, whole, and probably in belli, 
f<dks, Holmes, most, (wly, and some others.'" 

[9] 

181. This sound is a short vowel, and may be best 
observed in polysyllables, where it may be stressed, as in 
auditory ['sdiHan], Audubon ['aduban], or in unstressed 
syllables, as in audadous [o'dei^], authentic [s'flsntik], 
automatic [ato'mietik], etc. 

182. It occurs also with some speakera in many 
syllables written o, as in hot, not, nod, log, soft, moss, on, 
etc., or a after w, as in water, watch, etc., but usage 
varies in the value which it gives to the vowel in these 
words, see above, §| 110, 111, and the vowel also varies 
in length from short to half -long or long, in some words, as 
in soft [aoft], moss [m»s], dog [dag], etc., pronounced also 
[soift], [mais], [daig], or even dra^j^ed out in popular 
speech untU they are over-Ioi^. 

183. In words written o before [q], the customary 
pronunciation is [a], as in long [Ioq], song [saq], throng 
[0raQ], wnmg [roQ], but ooca^onal speakers have [a] in- 
stead of [o]. The pronunciation Poiq], [ssiq], [tfrsiq), 
[raiQ], etc., is heard only in dialect speech. 

■ (^aodgent, PiAUeaUont ijf lAe Modem Language Auodationi 
Vol. VH (New Series), p. 217 (ISQQ). TUb vowel is ditdectolfy 
oomiDon in Eastern Ne!W Englwid in maiqr wocdB Wa load, coat, 
boat, colt, post, etc. 
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184. For squalor the usual pronunciation is ['skwslsi], 
though ['Bkweilsj] is scnnetimes heard. For swollm the 
c(«nmoD fotm ia ['awolaa], but very frequently also 
['swotUu]. 

M 

185. This sound occurs in ntany syllables ander full 
stress, as in law [lai], draw [drai], taut, taught [toit], 
thought [93it], talk [totk], naught [nait], aU [od], salt 
[sodt], fault [fadt], Paul [pad], etc.; also in dissyllables 
like Bugur ['aigsjj, aural ['airsl], author ['si^ai], audit 
['oidit]; and in compounds, like strawbMry ['Btra-^ben], 
dialk-line ['t^s-k^lain], in which tJie vowel may be long 
or half-long. On the q|%anic diffoience between [o] and 
[oi], see above, §§ 62, 63. 

For sauce (noun), saucy the standiu-d pronunciation 
is [sois], ['saisi], but in the sense 'impertinent speech,' 
'impertinent,' popular pronunciation commonly has 
[sses], ['sffisi]. 

186. In words of (he type of daunt, flaunt, gaunt, 
gRunflet, haunt, launch, taunt, the common pronuncia- 
tion is [damt], [damt], {gamt], etc., but some speakers say 
fdamt], [flamt], [gamt], and for some words, as in [heent], 
[Isent^], a pronunciation with [s] or [si] is current in 
dialect speech. For laundiy the current pronunciation 
is [lamdn], with an occasional variant pronunciation 
[lamdn]. For Laura the usual pronunciatioD is [laira], 
but also sometimes [latra]. 

187. The pronunciation of cau^^t, bou^, talk, taught, 
etc., with [a*] or [ai], is current in some r^ons locally, 
but is not h«ml in standard cultivated English. So also 
the prouunciati(His['daitsj],['BlQitai] for daughter ['da itsi], 

r ['slaitw] are provincialisms. 
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188. A number of Indian proper names, in Becoudarity 
stressed syllables written aw, ah, a, have [aij, asin Chectaw 
{'tjok^i], Eeaesaw ['kena'saij, Utah ['juHat], Altamaha. 
{'sBltama^bsi], Omaha ['oma'hat], Ottawa ['atsVat], etc. 

189. Before [j] followed by a consonant, when the [i\ 
Is not pronounced, o is pronounced' [si], as in com [kam], 
force [fais], port [part], etc. But the pronunciation [hais] 
for horse, spelled koaa in dialect atones, is commonly 
regarded aa illiterate and dialectal, though here, as in 
many instances, it is really the visual and not the audible 
form of the word that is objected to. When the [j] ia 
pronounced the preceding vowel is only half-long or short. 

190. Before [r] followed by a vowel, the usual [oonun- 
ciatioD of o is [s-] or [oi], as in 0oij I'^s-n], Btoiy ['sta*n], 
toiy ['ts-n], oral ['a-rsl], not distinguished in pnmuncio- 
tion from aural, moral I'ma-rsl]. But some speakers, 
retaining mi older pronunciation probably under the 
influence of spelling, in at least some of these words have 
[o'l or [oi], as in ^taj ['gl(>-n], sttxy ['sto-nj, ttny ['ten], 
end ['o-ralj, etc. 

191. Before [j] final, o (oa, oo, oa) is pronounced [v] 
or [si], as in store [sta-j], more [ms-j], pore, poor [pO'Ji]^ 
fore, four, ftff [fo-j], door {do-i], floor [flo-j], roar [n-i}t 
tBore, soar [so-j]. See § 197. These words might be 
writtoi also ['sto-sj], etc., though with most speakois the 
glide vowel is very slight. 

The prepoation tor is often [fsj] in rapid speech, written 
fur in dialect stories. 

im. This sound is of wide occurrence, both as long 
and short. As a long, it tends to beo{Kne diphthooiia^ 
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[mi], but this pronunciation for what is conuaonly [ui] 
is not general enoi^ in American speech to call for fre- 
quent representation. The quantity of the sound varies 
according to its surrounding from ^ort to half-long and 
long. Instances of [u] occur in polysyllables like re- 
crudescence [rikni'desans], altnuBtic [teltru'istik], abso- 
lutely ['sebs9*lutli], also ['lebss^ljutli], Lusitania [lusi'te-njo], 
etc. When the sound is long it is commonly rein^sented 
in conventional spelling by oo, as in boot [butt], cool Pnid], 
soon [sum], spool [spuilj, but also ou, as in group [gruip], 
soup [suip], troupe [truip]; u, as in dune [dum], lunar 
[lumsj], rule [mil], nme [rum]; o, as in do [dui], to [tut]; 
ui as in bmlt [bruit], fruit [fruit], suit [suit], also [sjuit], 
etc. 

193. In some words usage varies widely between [u] 
and [n], the resulting groups being very unsyst^natic. 
AH speakers say goose [guis], mood [mutd], moon [mum], 
for example, and all say book [buk], foot [ftrt], good [gudj, 
shook [Suk], stood [stud]. But in the following words, 
which is not an odiaustive list, usage varies between [u], 
loi^ or short, and [ti], and in popular use, one or two 
words have [&] : aloof, butcher, boot, broom, coop. Cooper, 
food, groom, hoof, hoop, Ho<9er, nook, proof, rood, ro<rf, 
rook, loom, rooster, root, soon, soot, spook, spoon, woof.* 

Of these words, according to the writer's observaUon, 
the following prevailingly have [ui]: aloof, boot, broom, 
food, groom, proof, roof, rood, room, rooster, root, soon, 
Bpwik, spoon, woof; the following prevailingly have [u]: 

■ Hie first two woide in this list ore incloded on the authorify of 
Gmnt^ent, Die Neueren Spraehen, II, 4S7, but for aloof the writer 
hM heard <mly(9luif], and for butcher only ['butSu],<»-['buit^]eo 
rardy ttiat this form of the word seems ecanxly to be r^farded as a 
ciDrent American pronunciation. 
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butcher, coop, Cooper, hoof, hoc^. Hooper, nocA, rook, 
soot (also in popular pronimciation [sA.t]). 

The pTonunciations boot [but], brocnn [brum], food 
[fud], socm [sun], Bfocm [spun], etc., for words in the first 
group must be ctiaracterized as local or provincial, but 
coop [kuip]. Cooper [Icuipsj], hoof [huif], hoop [huip], 
etc., for words in the second group, are supported by the 
usage of many cultivated speakers, whose pronunciatioQ 
is probably influenced to some extent by the spelling. 

On the differences of usage betwewi [ui] and [ju], see 
|§ 229-231. 

194. For acoustic both [aTcuistik] and [a'kaustik] are 
in common use, the former beit^ perhaps the more gen- 
eral. For bouquet the standard pronunciation is [bulnei], 
the pronunciation [bo'kei] or ['bo*^kei] being old-fashioned 
or rustic. For brooch both [bniitj] and [broitj] occur. 
For route [ruit], tour [tuu], [tuisjj, wound [wuiad], the 
popular dialects often have [ntut], [tausj], [waund]. 
The spelling of zoology, aided by the abbreviation Zoo, 
results sometimes in a pronunciation [zu'olsdsi], the 
standard pronunciation being [zo'oladsi]. 

w 

195. This is normally only a short vowel and is com- 
monly written a in the conventional alphabet, as in buU 
[bul], bush [buS], cushion [TcuSsn], full [ful], pat [put], as 
a term in golf pronounced [pAt], tulle [tul], etc. For siq>ple 
the usual pronunciation is ['sApl], but ['supl] occurs com- 
monly in dialect speech and occasionally in cultivated 
speech. For brusque both [brnsk] and [brAsk] are cur- 
rent, with the pr^erence in favor of [brusk]. For fulsome 
the usual pnmunciation is ['fulsam], but ['fAlssm] is also 
cotmtenanced by usage. 
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196. This sound appears also in words written « befofe 
r, as in lore Puj] or Puai], sure [Juj] or [Suw], pure [pjnjj 
or [pjirej], cure [kjiri] or [kjuei], endure [m'dJDj] or 
{m'djDBi], nml I'lrrel], fmy ['fjun], Jury ['dsun]; written 
ou in joor [jui] or [jusi], when unstressed [j«j]; written 
oo in poor [pm] or [pDsj], moor [muj] or [mnsj], hoot 
Ibuj] or \hV9i]. 

The ^de vowel in these words is always very slight 
in standard speech, though more apparent before [j] final 
than before [r] followed by a vowd. Pronunciations like 
['rusral], ['fjtTdn], ['dsuanj are general in British pronun- 
ciation but rare in America. 

197. For your, poor, mocn', boor, a pronunciation 
[joiai], [poiw], [moiw], [boisjj, riming with yore, pore, 
more, bore, with [i] omitted of course in some dialects, 
is current in localities but not in standard American 
pronunciation. As a proper name Moore is proaounced 
[mnai], and when pronounced [maisj] it is written More. 
For door, floor, however, the only current pronunciations 
are [da-j], [da-sj], [flo-i], [fla-sj]. See § 191. 

W 

198. This sound is commonly written u in the con- 
ventional spdling, as in but [bAt], buzz \b&z], cunning 
{'kAUiq], cup pup], husband [liAzbsnd], etc., but fre- 
quendy also o, as in come [kAm], done [dAu], money 
['mAm], some [lam], and ou, as in couple ['kAplj, cou^ 
[IcAzm], ['kAzn], double I'dAbl], enough [I'nAl], trouUe 
I'tTAbl], slough [sLvf], tough [tAf], etc. 

199. For n b^ore r followed by a vowel, tiie standard 
[sonunciation is [a], as in burrow [l)Aro], huny [lunl, 
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turret ['tAiit], scuny ['skAn]; also o with the valtie of [a], 
as in borone^ ['bAroJ, thoroo^ ['^ato]; and oo with the 
Talue of [a], as in courage [liAndj], nourish ['nuiS], 
flourish ['flAn^], etc. With some speakers there is s 
tendency to pronounce the vowel [»] in these c(nnbina- 
tiona, that is, to pronounce burrow, boroi^, huiiy, turret, 
etc., as ['b&ro], I'han], ['tsnt], etc., but this pronunciaticm 
is not often heard in cultivated speech. To make the 
difference clear, pronounce first the monosyllable her, 
then add a second syllable [i] without changing the 
phonetic form of the first syllable, and finally substitute 
for [»] in the stressed syllable the vowel [a] as in cut, etc. 

200. The standard pronundation of bury is ['ben], 
see § 136. For foreign ('form], a form ['fArm] is some- 
times heard in dialect pronunciatioD. 

201. For e [e], i, y.[il before [t] followed by a vowel, 
standard English has [e], [i], see §§ 135, 170, but for these 
vowels dialect pronunciation often has [a], merry, very, 
terrible, American, buiy being pronounced ['mAn], ['vatiJ, 
['tinbl], [a'cQATikaiil, ['bAn], and miracle, equirrel, stirrup, 
syrup, Syracuse being pronounced ['mArakI], ['akwAralJ, 
['stArap], ['sATop], ['sATd^kjus]. But usage in this latter 
group is not alt^^ther uniform, and though perhaps no 
cultivated speaker ever Bays ['mArakl], many cultivated 
speakers do eay ['sATsp], ['stArap], ['skwArsl]. In words 
of this tyi>e, [»] may also be heard in the popular dialects. 

202. In constable, conjure, monger, mongrel, and 
scane other words written o before n, both [TcAnstaW], 
E'kAnd5Si], ['niAqgai], ['niAqgrsl] and ['konstabl], [Iton- 
dgsj], ['moQgai], [fmaQgrsl] are in good use, the lattw 
being tiie more general. 
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203. For com- in combat and derivatives, Americaa 
usage almost universally has [kom-] or [kam-], but occa- 
sionally [kAm-], as in British pronunciation. But com- 
pany, c<mipa88 are always ['kAmpsniJ, ['kAmpsaJ. 

204. For bombard, bombast, [^bAmlMiid], [^Am^bost] 
are current British pronunciations, but in America the 
words are commonly [^bam'batid], ['bam^bsstj. The gen- 
eral pronunciation of bomb in America is [bam], see § 111. 

205. For just, such, [d^Ast], [sAtS], the popular speech 
often has (dsist], [djestj, [sitS], [sety. 

[Al] 

206. This sound is heard only in the pronunciation of 
speakers who do not sound [i] in the final position and 
before consonants. It b heard only in stressed syllables, 
words like never ['neva], better Cbeta], butter [liAta] end- 
it^ simply in [a] when the final consonant is not pro- 
nounced. It is a normal vowd, formed with the point of 
the tot^ue touching the roots (A the lower teeth, and it 
should be clearly distinguished from [»]. It occurs finally 
in words like for, fii [fAt], infer [in'fAt], cur [kAi], spur 
[spAi], puiT [pAi], luyirti [mAi], and medially in turn 
[tAm], fexa [iAin], furl [fAil], whirl [jla.i1], iiit [dAit], 
shirt [SAtt], W(atii [wAitfj, certain ['sAitn], and similar 
words. When r final is not pronounced, it sometimes 
leaves a trace of its existence as a weak [s], as in [fAia], 
[kAo], etc. This weak [a] may be regarded as the sur- 
vival of a glide vowel before [j], therefore similar in char- 

' acter to the unstressed end vowel of never ['neva], etc. 
Since the vowel [ai] occurs only in the qieech of persons 
who do not sound r in the final position and before con- 
sonants, it does not appear gently in American speech. 
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but only in certain fonns of what is called loosely 
"Eastern pronunciation." To most other speakers, pro- 
nunciations like fur, fir [fAi], cur [lui], etc., seem either 
local or affected. 

w 

207. The vowel [e] when prolonged tends to diph- 
thongize into [ei], especially when the vowel is final, as in 
hay [hei], grey, gray Igrei], wei^ [wei], etc. In standard 
American speech the first dement of this diphthong is a 
clear [e]-vowel, but some speakers tend to lower the first 
element to [b], and this latter seems to be the accepted 
standard pronunciation in England (see Jones, Prtmun- 
dation of English, § 11-7). It follows tliat the diphthongal 
quality of the sound is more marked in British than in 
American pronunciation, since the glide from [e] to [i] is 
greater than from [e] to [i]. In fact, with many American 
speakers the sound is not diphthongal at all, beii^ merely 
[e-] or [ei], except when it is unusually emphatic and long 
at the end of a word, in which case it becomes [ei] with 
practically all speakers. 

M 

208. This diphthong is not general in American speech, 
but it occurs occasionally in full stressed mono^Uables 
which end with the vowel or in monosyllables in which 
the Towel stands bdore a voiced consonant. Thus for 
sea, see [m] one sometimes hears a diphthongal pro- 
nunciation [sn], especially when the word is emphatic. 
Compare also seat [rait] with seed [did] or [arid], freak 
[friik] with league [Uig] or Wa^], fleece [flits] with freeze 
[friiz] or [fniz]. But the difihthongal quality of this sound 
is always so slight tiiat it is scturce^ worth while to re- 
cord it. 
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[ai] 

209. This sound is represented in tbe conventional 
spelling in a variety of ways, as in rite, rig^t, write [nut], 
lie, lye [lai], s)^ [skai], ^ny [di'nai], guy [gai]. When 
exceptionally emphatic it may become [ai]. 

210. The prommdation of lichen is [laiksn] or 
[lit^n], most commonly tbe former. For sacrifice the 
usual pronunciation is ['sfeknfais], 8(mietimes ['siekn- 
^aiz], but only veiy rarely ['sskn^is]. For bison the 
common pronunciation is [Imizn], though ['bisn], ['baisn] 
are current forms in England. For dynas^ both ['dai- 
nasti] and ['dmsstij occur, the former being the more 
general. The pronunciation [fa'rama] for fiuina [fs'rima] 
is British but not American usage. 

211. The word roil, 'to make turbid,' is obsolete in 
England, but generally current in America. It has two 
{wonunciations, the more familiar being [rail], especiaUy 
in tiie metai^iorical sense of the word, 'to vex,' 'to anger.' 
In this sense the word may also be spelled lile. Popu- 
larly roil is always pronounced [rail], as tbe diphthong oi 
r^ularly was in the eighteenth centuiy, and still is by 
some old-lasbioned folk, as in sgoU [spail], boil [bail], 
jofai [dsam], etc. In conventional cultivated use, how- 
ever, a spellii^ pronunciation, [toil], has largely sup- 
planted the older [rail]. 

212. In words endii^ in -jle, as m servile, febrile, tac- 
tile, rqitUe, hostile, tbe general tendency in America is 
to pronounce tbe last syllable as [-il], and so always in 
a^e, fn^e. In England tbe reverse is true, a pronun- 
ciation like ['adjil] being characterized by Michaeli^- 
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Jones, Phonetic Dictionary, p. 11, as dialectcil. Usage is 
not unifonn, however, in America, and some speakers 
say ('ssjVail], ['hastail], ['has'tail], ['rep'tail], etc. The 
pronunciation of gentQe is always ['d^enHad], to keep 
the word etymologically distinct from gentle. 

213. For quinine several pronunciations are current, 
perhaps the most common being I'liwai'naml, but also 
[kwi'nam], [kwi'nim], [ki'nitn]. 

214. For cowardice, favorite, genuine the standard 
pronunciation is {'katjsjdis], ['feivant], ['d^enjum], pop- 
ularly often ['kaDsi^dais], ['ferva'rait], ['dsenjuVm]; but 
['kausj'dais] the writ^ has observed occasdonally also in 
cultivated speech. 

215. Some speakers, especially family groups, have [a] 
for the first element of this diphthong, ^vii^ [ai], as in 
pile [pad], mine [mom], kind [kamd], and producing 
what moBt persons regard as a rather 'mushy' pronun- 
ciation. The second element of the diphthoi^ is likely 
to becfHne [»], also, in this pronunciation. 

216. For [ai] sometunes [si] is heard, as in fine [fsm], 
time [tami], but only in dialect and provincial Ef>eech. It 
is probably this sound which writers of dialect stories 
have in mind when th.ey spell fine, time as/oin, toim, etc. 

217. Occa^onally one hears from the oMot generation, 
pronunciation like kind [ki'amd], tiky [ski'ai], with a 
slight [i] ghde vowel between 1^ consonant and the 
diphthong. This was formerly a fashionable pronuncia- 
tion (see Webster, Diaaertationa, p. 109), but has now 
almost completely disappeared. See § 123. 
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[ou] 

21& I'or this dipbtboi^, see g§ 74, 177. 

Normally in American speech the first element of this 
diphthong when it occurs is a clear [o]-vowel, but some 
speakers pronounce a sound very similar to [a], as in 
know [uAu], go [gATi], and also prolong the second ele- 
ment of the diphthong. In American speech the diph- 
thongal quality of the sound is likely to be leas marked 
than in British speech. The diphthong also assumes a 
greater variety of forms in British than in American 
speech, and Jones records all of the following variants as 
current in London, [on], [otr], [au], [au], [au], [axs] (Pro- 
nundaiion of English, g 152). He remarks that "In the 
best speaking care should be taken to round the lips 
properly in pronouncing [ou], and not to exaggerate the 
diphthongization," § 154. Neither caution is urgently 
applicable to American speech. 

219. Both [o] and [n] are rounded vowels, the former a 
mid back tense vowel, the latter a high back slack vowel, 
and the change in organic position in the glide from [o] 
to [u] is not very great. Examples of words which are 
likdy to be pronounced as diphthongs are so, sow, sew 
[sou], thoof^ [tton], know [noir], roll [roirl], oath [ou0], 
rose [rouz], etc. But all such words are often pronounced 
umply with [ot]. 

220. In unstressed or secondarily stressed syllables, as 
in fliorou^ ['ffAro], borough, burrow [Tjato], fdlow 
['felo], window ['wmdo], sorrow ['soro], piano [pi'tenoj, 
etc., the vowel is scarcely ever diphthongal, and in pop- 
ular speech oft^i weakens to [9]. The pronunciation 
[IbATo] or [liAron] for boiou^ is marked as dialectal by 
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Michaelis-Jones, Phonetic Dictionary, p. 47, for the 
British standard form ['bAra]; so also with thorough, see 
p. 423. But ['bATo], ['^Aro] are current cultivated pro- 
nunciations in America, as well as [luis], ['bATs], the 
former perhaps even to be preferred. 

M 

221. For this diphthong, see § 76. 

M 

222. This is the common diphthong ou, ov of house 
IhaosJ, cow Plan]; ooj^ of sloogh [slau], 'a swamp' 
(slough, 'to cast ofT,' 'the east skin of a snake,' is pro- 
nounced [sUf]), boo^ [bau]; au in some words of foreign 
or^in, as in aurochs ['auai^aks], Augean [au'dsisn], Faust 
[faust]. For slou^ a spdling slew, sloe, sloo, and a 
corresponding pronunciation [slut], are current in the 
Western States. ■ 

223. In several regions of the Atlantic seaboard, a 
triphthong appears in this sound when preceded by [k], 
[g], as in cow pa'au], count [ki'aunt], gout [gi'ont], but 
^lis pronunciation is distinctly local and dialectal. 

224. The recognized pronunciation of jowl is [dsanl], 
but [dsoil] is sometimes heard, perhaps on the analogy 
of the more familiar word bowl, though the anal<^y of 
howl would seem to be just as stroi^ in the other direc- 
tion.^ The word joiri, however, is not in general popular 
use, and for that reason has not acquired an established 
pronunciation. 

225. The same is true of archaic forms like enow, a 
variant of enoi^^, and trow, for which both U'lUin], 
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[tran] and [I'nou], [trou] are found as rimes in verse, 
where the words chiefly occur. When enow appears in 
the proper name, spelled Goodnow, Goodenow, Goode- 
nou^ it is pronounced ['gud'nou], ['gnda'notT]. 

226. For blouse the usual pronunciation is [blaiiz], but 
a more or less fashionable pronunciation {miUine^s 
French), [bluiz], is sometimes affected. The finid con- 
sonant may also be voiceless, as in [blaus]. 

227. In British prontmciatioa the first element of 
this diphthong is veiy commonly [a], as in round [racnd], 
gown [gaxm], rmown [n'naun], etc., and tlus pronuncia- 
tion is sometimes heard in America, thou^ far less fre- 
quently than [au]. In New Ehigland and in the Southern 
States the first element of the diphthong is often pro- 
nounced [ae], as in hound [hseund], out [feut], but this 
pronunciation is heud in cultivated speech only as a 
Southemism. 

228. This diphthoi^ is conventionally written oi, <^, 
as in boil [boilj, toy [toi], also uoy in buoy [bai], biUTaiit 
['boiJ9nt]. A spelling-pronundation [bui], ['bmjant] is 
sometimes heard for buoy, buoyant, but is not general. 
The eighteenth century pronunciation of this diphthong 
was [ai], and this pronunciation still lingers among some 
old-fashioned and rustic speakers Id words like boil [bail], 
join [dsam], and perosts generally in the somewhat collo- 
quial word roil, rfle [rail], see § 211. 

[iu], [iui] 

229. This is a rising diphthong, the first element being 
slightly stressed, the second element stressed and usually 
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proioDgfid. On the coDsonantal quality of the first ele* 
ment, see §§ 25, 78. The diphthong is the smmd cont- 
monly known as 'loi^ u,' and is written in the ordinary 
q)elling u, as in music ['mjuizik], mnsician [mju'siSdn], 
tuw[jui8], [juiz];ew,a8infew[fjui],new[njui];eau,asin 
bean^ ['bjuiti]. In the initial position and after lip c(Hi- 
sonants, usage uniformly has the sound [ju] for ortho- 
graphic long n and its equivalente, as in use [jma], {juiz], 
rebuke [nl>juik], butte {bjuit], fuaon ['fjuisan], mule 
[mjuil], view Ivjui], etc. The combination sp is followed 
by [ju] the same as p, as in spurious ['spjutnss], spume 
I'spjuim]. 

230. Before r, the second elem^t of the diphthong is 
likely to be lowered to [u], e.g., ptne, primotmced [pjtu] 
or ipjui], core {kyu] or Pcjuj], etc When the r is not 
pronounced, a slif^t [a]-voweI may take its place; when it 
is pronounced, a glide vowel [a] may be heard before the 
consonant. 

231. After \\] and [r] the diphthong is rarely heard 
except in precise speech, the current pronunciation being 
[ui], as in lute [luit], Lucy [luist], Luke [luik], rule [ruil], 
rode [ruid], rune [rum], ruse [ruiz]. 

After [d], [t], [e], [a], [s], usage varies widdy, some 
speakers pronouncing duty ['djuiti], tube [tjuib], enfliu- 
siasm [en'tfjuizuezm], nude [njuid], new [njui], suit 
[sjutt], and others [dutti], [tuibj, etc. The dictionaries 
generally authorize only the first of these pronunciations 
after (d], [t], [$], [n], [s], and academic authority is very 
likely to cond^nn the pronunciation [ui] as uncultivated, 
in spite of the fact that it occurs widely in the speech of 
educated and informed people. It has long been current 
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in America, as is evident from Noah Webster's defense of 
[ui] in duty, etc., as the best pronunciation.' 

232. After [k], orthograpMc u, represenUng the long 
vowel, is regularly [juij, as in cube [kjuib], cucumbOT 
['kjut^kAmbsjJ, cuneifcom ['kjuinis^sjin], acute [s'kjuit], 
culiuaiy CkjuiU^eriJ, also pronounced [luls^eri]. The 
analogy of these words has afiFected coupon ['kui^n], 
which in popular speech is often pronounced ['kjuiV^o]- 

233. After [g], the spelling n usually indicates merely 
the quality of the consonant, aa in guard [gaud], guess 
[gEs], and has no phonetac value, or it stands for a short 
vowel, as in gun [gAn], gush [gA^, etc. In legume, le- 
guminous, lugubrious, gubernatorial, the vowd after g is 
usually [ui]i rarely [jui]. 

234. In unstressed ^llables, [ju] of standard pronun- 
ciation is sometimes weakened in popular pronunciation, 
as in accurate ['skjunt], pronounced I'sekant], sinew 
['smju], pronounced ['smuj, argue ['augju], pronounced 
['aijgi], ague I'eigju], written in dialect stories as ager, 
value {'vffilju], written in dialect as vaJly, etc. The pro- 
nunciation ['figai] for figure is occasionally heard on the 
Ups of cultivated speakers in America for standard 
ffigjuj], but much lees commonly than in England. 
Michaelis-Jones, Phonetic Dictionary, s. v., describes 
['figjui] as dialectal in England. In rapid speech ['figjiu] 
may become ['figjsjj. 

■ Wd)Bta-, DUteiiatioM (1789), pp. 163 S. It seems to be Icbb 
general in the South, than it ia in New England, irtience it iiaa 
^read to all sections of the counti?. 
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CONSONANTS 

[b] 

235. Ttus consonant is pronounced in essentially the 
eame way in all positions. A b appears, however, in the 
conventional spelling of some words which has do phonetic 
value, (1) before t, as in debt {detj, doubt [daut], subtle 
fsAtJ], subtly ['saUiI; (2) after m, as in bomb [bom] or 
[bAm], dumb [dAm], climb [klann], comb Pcoim], crumb 
[krAm], jamb [dssem], lamb [Isem], lambkin [Isnnku], 
numb [oAm], comparative degree number ['iLunej], super- 
lative numbest ['nAmast], aplomb [o'pbm], plumb [pLun], 
plumber ['plAmai], tomb [tuim]. 

236. When m is followed by b and a vowel, the b 
normally goes with the second syllable and is then pro- 
nounced, as in limber [ImibojJ, lumber ['Lunbsj], number 
['nAmb&i], timber ['tmibej}, etc., except when the in- 
fiuence of a mun form, in which the m is not pronounced, 
affects the pronimciation of derivatives, aa in climb 
[klatm], climbing ['klammj], climber ['klamiai], plumb 
^Lun], (dumbing ['pLuniql, plumber ['pLunsi], etc. 

237. In the combination mbl, [b] s always pronounced, 
as in crumble [IcrAmbl], humble ['hAmbl], nimble ['nnubl], 
fliimble ['0imbl], tremble ['trembl], etc. 

238. In rtiomb [ramb] a learned pronunciation with 
[b] is sometimes heard, due to the influence of spelling, 
and in iamb ['ai'semb], also a learned word, the pronun- 
ciation with [b] is general. In cupboard, p has been 
assimilated to b which remains as a short consonant, 
[IcAb&jd]. In the proper name Jacob, the final consonant 
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veiy generally becomes voiceleee, the word being prO' 
noiinced ('dseiksp]; so al&o in Jacobs, Jacobson. 

[dl 

239. The pronundation (tf d (tf the conventional epeD- 
ing r^nains unifonb, except as the sound is affected l^ 
aasmilation to nf^hboring sounds. Inunediat^y aStet a 
voiceless consonant, [d] is r^uhuly assimilated, becoming 

. also voiceless, as in backed p}»kt], baked [beikt], snifEed 
[smft], hissed [faistj, flapped [flspt], wished [wiSt], firodied 
[fraat], et«. 

240. The reverse process may sometimes be observed 
in relaxed and slovenly speech, that is, a voiceless [tj in 
voiced surrounding becomes voiced, as in bdated [bi- 
leitad], pronounced [biOeidad]; rated ['reitad], scarcely 
distii^uished in pronunciation from raided ['reidad]; 
fitted ['fitad], pronounced ['fidsd]. In popular q>eech 
put^ is frequently pronounced I'pAdi], and in some dia- 
lects water becomes ['woda], letter becomes [leds], bitter 
becomes ['bida], etc., see § 14. 

241. After [IJ and [n], where according to rule one ex- 
pects to find a voiced [d], in some words fonns with both 
[d] and [t] exist, and the latter pronunciation is some- 
times represented t^ t in the convcaitional spelling, as 
in learned, leamt, [lund], [lunt], as participial adjective 
[Isjnad]; burned, bomt, [bsjnd], [bsjnt]; Exiled, spoilt, 
[iqpoild], [qx>ilt]; spelled, spelt, [speld], [spelt]; spilled, 
sgiU, [spild], [spilt]. Usage is u^itraiy in pronundations 
c^ this type. One may say [spdt] fcs- filled, but not 
[kdt] fat hilled, exc^t in dialect Irish-Ei^lish, where 
pronundations with [t] are found in many pretmtes and 
past partidples which have only [d] in standard En^ish. 
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242. For ased, in the eense of 'employ/ 'make use ctf,' 
the coouQtHi prominciation is [juizd], but for used, 'to 
be accustCMiied to,' a widely cmrent pronunciatioo is 
(juist], when the final conaonact [d] is aammilated to the 
[t] of the ago of the infinitive which in most instances 
ftdlovs tiie word. In a phrase like I used to go [ai 'jutst» 
'gon], there is of course only (me [t], to which the preced- 
ing consonant has also been asamilated, [2] becoming [s]. 
A like assinulation is common in I had to go [ai 'tuets 
'gov] or [ai 'hsti» 'goir]. 

243. AStex [n], in standard familiar speech {d] before 
a consoniuit is frequently omitted, as in grandmother 
['grsn^mAtSsj}; handkerchief ['hsenkeiH^, or following 
the general tendency in the pronunciation of [n] be- 
fore [kj, see § 289, ['tueQkuHS^; handsome ['htensam); 
Wtndaor ['wmeaj]; brand-new, also spelled bran-new 
Cbneni'jui]. Unemphatic and frequently becomes merely 
[d], as in time and tide [tami n taid], good and hot ^d n 
hot], etc. These pronunciations may be heard from cul- 
tivated speakers, but us^e does not countenance this 
omisaon in aU instances, pronunciations like band-box 
niEOi'baks], landlady [lien'leidi], landlmd [Isen'lojd], be- 
ing heard only in careless or very rapid speech. 

244. A similar omission of [d] t^es place before [n] in 
Wednesday ['wenzMeij, ['wenxdij. 



245. After [n] in stressed syllables, [d] is t 
added in popular speech, as in [drannd] for drown, 
[gaund] for gown. 

246. In the combination nge, a [d] is comm(Hily pro- 
Dounoed after [n], as in angel ('eindsdl], danger ['demdjaiL 
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hinge [hmds], impinge [im'pmds], strange [streindj], etc., 
thoi^ some speakers pronounce such words witliout a 
[d], i.e., ['einsslj, ['deingsj], etc. The pronunciation with 
[d] is to be preferred. The same is true of the combina- 
tion ige, as in barge [baud3], large Daud;], forge [fojds], 
nige ['aidsj; and Ige, as in bilge [btld3], bulge [bAldsJ, 
indulge [m'dAldsl, and other words. See § 341. 

[Si 

247. Ttiis sound varies considerably according to its 
vocalic surrounding, as may be observed by comparing 
gig [gig] with gone [gon], see § 21. No questions of pro- 
priety are raised by this variation, however, because s3i 
speakers instinctively make the adaptation necessary to 
fit the consonant to its surroundings. 

248. A g of the conventional spelling is alent in a 
number of words before [m] and fn], as in paradigm 
['pEBTddim], sometimes ['pseraMaim]; i^egm [flem], but 
phlegmatic always [fl^nuetik]; condign [kan'dam]; for- 
eign ['form]; ioipugn [mi'pjum]; reign [rem]; sovertign 
[^savran]. For poignant, poignancy the usual im)nuncia^ 
tions are ['pomant], ['pomansi], but through the influence 
of spelling, ['poignant], ['poignansij are also sometimes 
heard. An initial g is silent in gnarled ['naiildj, gnash 
[nsej], gnat [met], gnaw [nai], gnome [noimj, gnu [nui], 
gnostic ['nostik]. For phy^ognon^ the usual pronuncisr 
tion is [fizi'c^ami], but also sometimes [fizi'anami]. 

249. The combination og of the ctmventional spelling 
represents amply [q] in pronunciation when final, as in 
sing [sq)], singing [smq)], wrong Iraq], tongue [tAq], young 
[JAq], etc. But in the combination ngl [qgl], ngr [qgr] be- 
fore vowels or when [1], [r] are syllabic, a [g] is retuned, 
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as in angle ['eeqgsl]; England I'lqglsnd], English ['m^liS], 
thou^ some speakers say ['iqUndj, ['ujliSli I°S^ ['mS^isJi 
Ingalls ['iqgslz}; single ['siqgl]; anger ['sQg&i], angiy 
['teqgn]; finger ['fiqgsj]; linger [liqgsj]; longer [loqgej]; 
strongM' I'stroQgai]; younger ['JAqgai], etc. In the super- 
latives longest [loqgsst], strongest ['straqgost], youngest 
['JAQgast], the [g] is retained through the influence of the 
comparative with [i]. On the other hand, words like 
bringer ['briqsj], hanger ['hseqsj], ringer ['nqsj], singer 
['biqsjI, stringer ['strqj&i], etc., in which the same com- 
bination of letters occiurs as in linger, etc., have no [g] 
because the derivative forms are influenced by head 
forms like bring [bnq], hang [hsij], etc. 

250. The combination ngu, when the u has phonetic 
value and is not «lent as in ttmgue, harangue, is pro- 
nounced [qgw], as in languid [IsBqgwid]; language 
['Iseggwrdsi; languish [IseijgwrS]; lingual ['lnjgwal], lin- 
guist [Injgwist], and probably by attraction to lingual, 
etc., [qg] in lingo [liggo]. For langaot all three pronun- 
ciations occur, {Iseqsj], [Iceggdj] and [Iseqgwsj], the first 
two being more general than ihe third. 

251. For recognizance, 'a bond or pledge to keep the 
peace,' etc., the usual pronunciation b [ri'kagnizans], less 
often [ri'konizansj. As a miUtary term, meaning a pre- 
liminary examination of a region, the spelling is recon- 
naissance, pronounced [ri^kanisans]. For recognize the 
only standard pronunciation is one with [g], as in ['rck- 
^^natz], though one not infrequently hears ['rekenoiz] 
in rapid speech and, perhaps even more frequent^, 
recognition pronounced [reks'mS^]. 

252. For suffragan the accepted pronunciation is fsAf- 
r^sn], but the pronunciation of suffrage [Wnd^] some- 
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times produces ['sAfndsen] in the speech of p^iBone to 
whom the word is mainly an ^e-word. 

253. The combination ^ of the conventional spelling 
is always silent, as in right [nut], frei^^t [freit}, soti^ 
[salt], etc., except when it stands for [i], see § 3S7, tur in a 
few words for [g], as in ^ost^, ghost, ghetto. 

[hi 

254. The main question that arises in connection with 
h is whether it is pronounced or whether it is silent. In 
America there is no group of speakers who add and omit 
[h] before vowels in the manner of the Cockney English, 
but in goieral whenever h appears in writing in stressed 
position, American speakera pronounce it. To this rule 
there are some exceptions, heir, heiress, honor, honest, 
hour never having an initial [hj. In herb and the proper 
names Humphry, Hun^)hries, the initial h is sometimes 
pronounced, sometimes not, the pronunciation without 
[h] being the more genoid. In human, humble, humor a 
pronunciation without [h] is ahnost never heard in Amer- 
ica in the speech of cultivated persons, the phonetic forms 
of these words being ['hjuiman), ['hAmbl], ['hjutmaa]. But 
perhaps ['juim&i] should be recognized as an occaaonal 
cultivated pronunciation. In derivatives from herb, such 
as herbage, herbalist, herbarium, the initial consonant is 
always pronounced. 

255. In unstressed E^Hables, inifial [h] is sometimes 
lost. For shepherd and for^iead the usual pronunciations 
are ['Sepajd] and ['fared] or ['fond], though a spelling- 
pronimciation ['for^hed] is occasionany heard. For vdie- 
ment, vehicle the standard pronunciations are ['viamentj 
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and t'viikl], though popular forms with [h] are not infre- 
qtient. When the [h] is pronounced in T^emeat, the 
itfess ia likely to be on the second syllable, [vi'hiimontl. 

250. In weak eyllables pi] is aometimes dropped in 
standard speech in words which retain it when the syOar 
ble is stressed, as in histoiy [lustdn], an historical novel 
[tea is'tankl 'navlj; him Pum], but I saw him [ai sor 
un}; herald ['hersldj, but an hnnldic device [sen er'ieldik 
di'vais]. 

257. In prop» names compounded with -^laiii, [h) 
is sometimes lost, as in Chatham ['tStet^nJ, Graham 
['greiam), Pelham ['pdsm], Wyndham ['wmdsm], Foid- 
ham ['fajdsm], and in a great many other dissyllables like 
these. But in trisyllables the general tendency of Amer- 
ican speech is to put a secondary stress cki the third 
pliable, which thus maintains the full form of -ham in 
words like Birmin^iam [nDajmiQ^hfem], Buckingham ["hAk- 
ig^hiem}, Frotfiingham ['fratSiQ^hsemJ, WUbraham ['wil- 
bis^heon}, locally pronounced ['wilbai^tuem], etc. In 
WaMham, Wrenfluun, names of towns in Massachusetts, 
the t and h combine, ^ving ['renffam], and for Walttiam 
['wol'teml, with a heavy secondary stress. These are the 
local pronunciations, but persons to whom the wwds 
are merely eye-words woidd probably pronounce them 
['rentsm] and [Valtam]. 

258. After x [ks], [gz], h is normally not pronounced, 
as in eiMbit [^zibtt], exhibition [ekail3iSgo]; e^iaust 
[i^zaist); eidiort [ig'zojt], etc. OccadonaUy one bears 
exhale [eks'hed], edome [^s'bjuim], where the [h] ia 
l»t>nounced in an effort to make the second elemoits of 
the words etymologically fntiminent. 
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259. This sound is commonly written y in the ordinary 
alphabet, as in yawl [joilj, yes [jes], yearn [jsjn], youOt 
[jui0], etc. Words written with initial a, as in use [juis], 
union ['jumjan], etc., have this sound as the first element 
of the so-called 'long u.' In internal position [j] appears 
in conqianion [^m'psenjan], onion ['Aujen], carrier ['ksi- 
njai], collier [Italijw] or I'kaljwJ, etc. It is also occa- 
fflonally heard in the speech of precise persons who try 
to avoid the sound [tj] generally current in words like 
feature, nature, etc., which are artificially pronounced 
t'fritjuj], ['neitjuj], etc. 

2ili0. The word yeast [jiist] in popular speech often 
loses the initial consonant, becoming [iist]. 

261. In illiterate speech, a pronunciation ['koljsm] for 
standard column ['kolsm] is frequent. 

262. For [j] in French and Italian words written gn, 
see § 285. The word reveille is commonly pronounced 
['rerali], though occasionally [rs'veijs]; surveillance is 
either [se/veilsns] or^ssi'veiljans]; cotillon is either [ko- 
'tilsn] or [ko'tiljan], but when the latter pronunciation is 
intended, the spelling is usually cotUlirai. 

Ik] 

263. The ordinary spellings for this sound are k, c, ch, 
cfc, qu (with the value of [k] or [kwj), and z (with the 
value of [ks]), as in king [kiQ], call [koil], chemist ['kcmist], 
black [bkek], enliequer [eks't^ksi], tax {tteks]. In words 
written cc only one [k] is pronounced, as in account 
[a'koDnt], accuse [s'kjuiz], etc. In schism [sizm] and de- 
rivatives, cb is silent. For schedule the current pronun- 
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(nation in America is ['skedjul], but ['$edjul] is the more 
general pronundatioa in England. The [Ht>nimciation of 
duun is [ktem], the word being an older variant form of 
kban [katn]. In flaccid ['flseksid], the first c represents 
[k], the second [b]. 

The spelling ch is silent in drachm [dnem] and yacht 
Ijat]. 

264. In the combination kn, k ia ulent, except when 
preceded by a vowel with which it makes a syllable, as in 
knowledge ['nolids], but acknowledge [tek'ncdidsj; knee 
[nil], knight [nait], etc. 

265. Before [t], [k] is lost in victuals ['vitlz], indict 
[m'dait] and derivatives, likewise in arctic I'autik] in 
popular speech and not infrequently also in cultivated 
speech, llie form ['outiks] is commonly used as the name 
c^ a kind of over-shoes. In most wonls, however, {k] is 
regularly pronounced before [t], as in convict ['kanvikt], 
deduct [di'dAkt], depict [di'pikt], picked [pikt]. For 
Connecticut the standard pronunciation is [ko'netikst]. 

266. No [k] appears in the combination scl, as in 
muscle ['mAslj, corpupde ['koj^AslJ. For corpuscle a 
second spelling and pronunciation occur, corpuscule \kai- 
'pAskjul], hence also corpuscular [koi'pAskjulei]. 

267. In the combination [qk] followed by another con- 
sonant, many somewhat careless speakers tend to omit 
[k], pronouncing anxious ['^Qk^as] as ['leqS^I; injunctim 
[m'dsAQktS^n] as [m'dsAjj^sn] ; linked [hqkt] as [lujt], etc. 
In the unstressed position this pronunciation is general, 
as in anzie^ [te^'zaiiti]; punctilious [pAq'tilise], but 
punctual ['pAqktSual}; sanctimoDious [steqti'momiae], but 
sanctify ['sffiqkti^fai], etc. 
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268. In Uackguard {'ble'ecudj, k is alent, bdag a»- 
aimilat«d to the followii^ g. 

269. The combination [ks], in unsb-essed position 
when followed by a voiced consonant or a vowel, gen- 
erally becomes [gz], as in exact [^'sekt], e^in>it [fig'zib- 
it], e^e (verb) [eg'zad], aiudliaiy [sg'zilien], luzurioos 
pAg'sunas]. 

270. An^ogy operates in words of this type, however, 
A torm like anom ['ffiksiMn], with [ks] imder the streas, 
retaining this pronunciation in a^domatic [lekflio'mffitik], 
and vn [veks] preserving a voiceless consonant in veza- 
tion [veks'ei^an]. But [v^zeiSsn] is also heard, and 
under the infiuence of luxurious, a pronunciation ['lAgjan] 
for luzoty [lAkSan]. In the same way ^dle (noun and 
adjective) ['egzadj is to be accounted for, by the ^de of 
f eksad], the former being now the more common pronim- 
ciation of the word. 

271. Under the stress and before voicdees conBonants, 
[ks] generally remains, as in exhibition ['eksi'blSen], 
exigency ['eksidsensi], est ['eksit], excellent ['eksel»nt], 
e^iire [ek'spaisj], extreme [ek'striim], ecstatic [ek'sttetik], 

etc. 

272. A [k] is often added in popular speech between 
[q] and {$], lengdi [leqtf], struigtli [streqd], and derivatives, 
b^ng pRHiounced Deqktf], [strEqktf], etc. 

m 

273. An 1 (^ the ordinary spellii^ is silrait before [k], 
as in talk Itaik], waUc [wsik], chalk [tSaik], caulk fkoikj, 
FalkUad ['fskland]; folk [foik], yolk [yoik], when the 
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vowd preceding pi] ia [o] or [oj. After other vowelfl (IJ is 
retained, as in calculate ['k£^u^le-t], in dialect apeeeh 
also pronounced ['ksek-J; elk [elk], milk [milk], hulk 
[hAlk]. In Balkan ['boilksn] the spelling haa probably io- 
flu^iced the pronunciation (cf. balk [bsik], balky [139110), 
iriiere the [1] is not pnmounced), or the syllable divisioD, 
which carries the [1] with the first syllable, oaaaes it to be 
pronounced. In falc<ui, falconry, the 1 is always pto- 
nounced in American speech, probably because Uua is 
mainly a literary word and the spelling has thus heeat 
unusually influential. 

274. Before m and after a [ai], [»], o [oi], an 1 of the 
ordinary spelling is silent, as in balm [baim], cakn [kaim], 
alms [aimz], palm [poim], psalm [saim], qoahn [kwaim], 
salmon t's^^m^ or {'saiman], almond ['aanand] or 
['smsndj, holm [hoim], Hdmes [hoimz]. But 1 is pro- 
nounced after [e], [i], [a], as in helm [helm], film [film], 
culm pulm], Hulme [hAlm], and of course in words in 
which m goes with a succeeding vowel, as in almanac, 
Palmyra, calmative, a medical term derived from calm, 
etc. In a word like almond, which might be written 
['aimnd}, the second syllable is apparently so sightly 
syllabic as not to cause a separation between the preced- 
ing 1 and m. Yet a pronunciation ['ffilmand] does occur 
not infrequently in popular speech, and the local pronun- 
ciation of Salmon, a frequent proper name in Connec- 
ticut, ia ['sffihn^. 

275. In psalter, psaltny, ['ssltai], ['saltan], 1 is always 
pronounced. In psalmist it is usually not pronounced, 
through force of the analc^ of psabu. But in psalmody, 
psabnodie, prommciations on the analogy of psalm with- 
out 1, and pronundations with 1, ['stelmadi], [snl'modik) 
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are both current, in the latter case the two consonaiits 
going with separate syllables. 

276. After a [at], [at], [a], o [oi], 1 ia silent before [f], 
[v], in calf, half, salve, golf \ffnf\, but also pronounced 
[galf], the latter being perhaps the more common pronun- 
ciation in America. When the [f] or [vj goes with a suc- 
ceeding syllable, a preceding [1] is pronounced, as in 
palfrey ['ptelfn], salvage ['aselvidsl, salvation [ssel'veiSen], 
etc. In the proper names Ralph, Rolfe, an P] ia always 
pronounced, probably through the influence <A the spell- 
ing, though formeriy a pronunciation without [1] was 
also current. The verb salve, in the special sense c^ 
saving a ship or a ship's caigo, is pronounced [sielv]. 

277. Before [n], D] is silent in JAitcohi [ligkan]. 

278. The spelling colonel for j'kaml], CkAinlj, is due to 
the rVench and Itidian form of this word, but the pro- 
nunciation is due to the Spanish form, in which r appears 
instead of 1 in the spelling. 

279. In solder ['sadsj], 1 is silent, though otherwise 
generally pronounced b^ore d. Dialectally this word is 
sometimes pronounced ['saidai], written sawder in dialect 
stories. In could, would, should, no [1] is present in pro- 
nunciation, and historically no 1 should t^pear in the 
spelling of could. The Middle l^^glish form of this word 
is coude, but later the spelling changed to could und^ 
the influence of the analogy of would and should, both of 
which had 1 through etymological origin. But could 
seema to have retted its pronunciation without [1], and 
even to have attracted would and should to it. As 
auxiliaries, these words were all slightly stressed in the 
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word group, and this fact may have contributed to the 
loss of the p] in them. 

280. Words written 11, nomuilly have only a single 
[l]-80und, as in hol^ Choli], fully ['fuh], etc., accept when 
for the sake of unusual clearness a word like ^olly is 
pronounced ['hotUi] to distinguish it from hofy {'hoili], or 
solely is pronounced ['soiUi] to keep it etjrmologically dis- 
tinct from the word soul, or foulljr is pronounced ['faulli] 
to keep it etymol<^cally distinct from foiri. Ordinarily, 
however, whdly and holy are pronounced exactly alike, 
lOioili]. 

[m] 

281. The pronunciation of [m] in standard EngHsb 
causes no difficulty. When m is written, it is always pro- 
nounced, except in mnemonic [ni'monik] and derivative 
forms of this word, where it is silent, and in comptrollM 
{^n'troilai], where it is pronounced [n]. 

282. In popular English [m] is sometimes made syllabic 
after [1), elm [dm], helm [hcjm], film [film], etc., being 
pronounced ['elsm], ['helam], ['filam], etc. 

283. For pumpkin standard pronunciation has ['pAmp- 
km], ['pAmkm], but dialect speech commonly has ['pAjg- 
km], ['pAqkn]. 

[°i 

284. The usual orthographic spelling for [n] is n, but 
also gn, kn, with g and k silent, as in no [nou], snt [sent], 
pem^ ['peni], ton [tAn]; condign pcan'dajn], gnaw [noi], 
feign [fein], foreign ['form], poignant ['pament]; knee [nii], 
knell [nel], knock [nok], knoll [noil], know [non]. 
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285. In words (rf Frotch and Italian origin written go, 
as in cognac, mignonette, vignette, Bologna, Can^agna, 
and in Spanish wotds written fi, as in cafion, sefior, pifioa, 
(be sound is [njj, as in {'kom^jsek], rmmjs'net], [vm'jet], 
[b»1omj^, populady often {HtsiDunced ^belomi], {kKm- 
'peenjs], ['kenjai], ['siin^jail, {'pm^janj. For cafion a 
q>elling cai^on is now commonly used. Exceptions to 
this Ta\e axe pojgnaot, noted above, and dumqiagne 
r$Eem'pem]. The i^ace niune Bonkgne is comnxmly im>- 
nounced {buloin], and for Booigogne wily the Ao^cized 
fonns BmpTQB, Btugondy are in general use. In the 
customary pronunciation ['aiin^jaj] for sefior the accented 
vowel has lost its Spanish value. 

286. After 1, [n] is ^ent in kiln [kil], though a pronun- 
ciation with [n], due to the influence of the spellii^, is 
also heard. 

287. For chimney ['t^nnni], popular English often has 
['tSmdi], ['tSunbh]. 

288. After [m], an orthographic n is regularly silent, 
except when it belongs to a succeeding syllable, as in 
sol^nn ['solam], but solenmize ['solam^naiz]; autmnn 
['3 itsm], but autumnal [o'tAmndl] ; hymn [hmi], but 
hTmnal [tmnnal]. The influence of a head form without 
[n] often preserves this pronunciation even when nm is 
followed by a vowel, as in condemn [ksn'dem], condenm- 
ing [ksn'demiQ]; damn [diran], itmmntn^ ('dsmmJ; in joy 
and hymning (Milton) [m dsai tend luniig]. 

In popular pronunciation [n] is often ranitted in gor- 
eniment ['gAvam^ment], pronounced ['g&vai^moit]. 
For n [q] before [k], see § 289. 
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[q] 

289. This sound is commonly represented in spelling 
by Qg, or by n in the combination [qg], [qk], as in sing, 
^nging, [sDj], [siqii]], long [laq], lung [lAq], rang [neq]; 
Uiink [ftqk], minx [nuqks], Bronx [broqks], bank [tweqk], 
sunk [sAqk], monk [mAqk], monkey ['nuqkij, distinct 
[dis'tigkt], tincture ['tmkt^ai], function ['fAqkJan], [fAqk- 
tjan], conch [kaqk], etc. On the omission of [k] or [t] in 
the combination [i]kt$], see §§ 267, 339. 

290. The prefix in- when stressed and followed by \k] 
is pronounced [m-] or [nj-], as in income ['m^kAm] or 
['iq^kAm], incubus ['mkjutMs] or ['njkjubos], incubate 
['mkju^be-t] or ['igkju^be-t] ; so also with in- followed by 
qu, as in inquest ['mkwEst} or ['tqkwcst]. The pronun- 
ciation of inquiry [m'kwaml with stress on the first syl- 
lable, giving ['mkwiri] or ['njkwin], is not current in 
standard "Rngliah 

291. The prefix con^ followed by [gr] is pronounced 
[koq-] when it bears a stress, as in congress ['koqgres], 
congregate ['kaqgn^ge-t], congnions ['koqgruas] ; but 
when not stressed it usually becomes [k^n-], as in con- 
gressional pion'grejanal], congruity [kan'gnuti]. In con- 
gregational a pronunciation [koq—] may persist because 
in polysyllables of this type the first syllable bears a sec- 
ondary stress. 

For Congreve, Conger, Congo, the usual pronunciations 
are Ckaq'giiv], [Ttaqgai], ['kaq'gon]. 

292. Followed by pc], the pronunciation of con- varies 
indifferently between [kan-] and [koq-], as in concave 
['kon'ke-v] or ['kaq*ke-v], concubine ['konkjubam] or 
[loiqkjubam], conclave ['kon^kle-vj or ['koq^kle-v], con- 
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cord ['kan^kaid] or [Icag^koid], concourse {Ican^kojsl ot 
JloiQ^kajs], concrete ['kan'krit] or ['kaq^kritj. 

293. Before qu [kw], go [gw], n is pronounced [q] by 
some speakers, [n] by others, as in banquet ['Uen'kwet] or 
[lifeij^kwet], Banqoo [luea^kwol or [lueq^kwo], lingual 
[Imgwsl] or [Imgwsl], linguistic [Im'gwistik] or [liq'gwift- 
tik], etc., with the preference perhaps in favor of the pro- 
nunciations with [n]. In conquer [^kaQksi], conqueror 
['koQkarsj], where qu is [k], the value of n is always [q], 
but in conquest forms with [n] and [q] both appear. 

294. Before [6], [q] often becomes [n] in popular speech 
in lengtti [leqtfj, lengiiiett [Igq^mi], strragtti [streijff], 
strenglben ['streQfisn], which are pronounced [lend], 
[lenten], [strentf], ['strenten]. 

295. A final unstressed [n] is sometimes pronounced 
[q] in dialect speech, as in kitchen ['kit^ig], chicken 
['tSikiqj, garden ['gordiq], etc., so also facetiously in 
heavens ['bevigz]. 

296. In dialect speech and sometimes also in collo- 
quial cultivated speech, final unstreaaed [q] becomes [n], 
especially in present participles, as in anging ['siqm], doing 
['dum], saying ['seim), etc. This pronunciation is more 
generally heard in cultivated speech in England than in 
America. In both countries, however, the authority of 
academic opinion is strongly against it. 

297. A final [q] sometimes becomes [qk] in dialect 
speech, as nothing ['nAftqk], singing ['siqnjk], anfttiing 
I'em^ffDjk]. This pronunciation appears in America 
chiefly in the laiger cities and in speakers of foreign birth 
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or baditaon. It is more common in unBtressed than in 
stressed syllables, but jnonunciations like [knjk] for king 
may even be heard. 

[p] 

298. An orthograpliio p is silent in con^troller ptan- 
'troiiai], psalm [saim], pseudo- ['suido-], psychology 
[sai'kalddsi], pneomatic [nju'nuetik], ptnodactyl [tero- 
'dsektil], ptomaine ['tothne-n], ptaimigan ['t<iijmig»i], 
laspbenyj ['nez^ben], ['raiz'ben]. The pronunciation ctf 
coip is [kai], plural corps [koiz], but in coipse [koips] the 
p is sounded. In cupboard ['kAbud] the p is not sounded 
and may be said to have been assmilated to the following 
b. The word clapboard shows the same change. 

299. On the other hand, some speakers insert a [p] 
between in and a continuant consonant where no [p] is 
present in orthography or in standard speech, as in 
warmth [woimpf], lymph [Inni^, camphor ['ksmpfsj], 
iyn^bony ['sunpfoni], samphire ['semp^aiaj], Humphry, 
Humphries, ['hAmpfn], ['hAmpfnz]. The spellii^ pb in 
these words may partly account for the pronunciation of 
a [p] in them, though this spelling is of course only one of 
the IJ^glinli ways of recording [f]. A more probable expla- 
nation, however, is that a [p] is necessarily produced when 
the breath is allowed to issue after the formation of [m] 
and the tongue and lip formation for a diSra^mt consonant 
are not immediately assumed. In the same way a [p] is 
sometimes presoit in dreamt [dremt], ^ving [drEmpt]. 
See § 359 for ph pronounced [p] in the combination f^tti. 

300. In the orthographic combination mp followed by 
a consonuit, a [p] is geno^y pronounced, as in unkempt 
fAnlcempt], limped [Innpt], staii4>ed [steempt], glimpse 
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[ghmpa], lamps [Uempe], asstimptitm [s'aAmp^], etc., 
but some speakers tend to omit the [p] in these combina- 
tions, pronouncing rAu'kemt], [hmt], [atraut], [gbms], 
[s'aAm^], etc. To most persona these seem rather care- 
less pronunciations. 

Id the place names Hfimpshirft, HttmpdeD, Hampton* 
the p is usually ulent. 

W, M 

301. On the different varieties of r, see §g 39-44. 
Especially in the East and South, [i] is regularly omitted 

}yy many speakers before other consonants and finally, aa 
in party ['p<i>ti]i large [laidsJ, for [fai], car [kAi], war [woi]. 
But when stressed [i] is omitted finally it often leaves a 
trace of its existence in a weak [a], as in fta, four ['fsia], 
fliere ['tSeiaJ, fear ['fiia], fire ['faia], fur ['fAia], war fwoia], 
cur [ItAia], far ['faia]. 

302. When [j] is omitted before a consonant, the pre- 
ceding vowel, if not akeady long, is loigthened, and the 
difference in length may then be the only distinguishing 
feature between two such words as cart [kait] and cot 
Ikat], hard piaid] and hod [had], part [pait] and pot [pat]. 
But between faOier and farther no phonetic distinction 
would exist, both being ['fai5a]; so also fou^t and fort 
m%ht both be [fait], cau^t and cotut might be [kait], 
souf^t and sort might be [so it], laud and lord might be 
[laid], etc. In Southern speech the sound of o before r 
and a consonant frequently becomes a vowel between 
[ai] and [oi], which may be described as a front [oi]. In 
this pronunciation lord lies between laud and load and 
distinct from both. So also in words with r final, as in 
tore, the pronunciation of which suggests taw or toe, but 
is appreciably different to the ear. 
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303. For burst a popular form without [j] is generally 
current, but is pronounced [bAst], whereas the cultivated 
pronunciation is either [bsjst] or [bAist]. Similar pro- 
nunciations like nurse [uas], first [fAst], curse [kAs], 
pursy ['pAsi], purslane ['pAsbj, are to be heard only in 
dialect and popular speech. 

304. For iron and derivatives the only current pronun- 
ciaUons are ['aism], ['aisu]. A parallel pronunciation for 
apnm ['eipsjn], however, is dialectal, the standard form 
being ['eifH^nj. For inn^ the pronunciation is ['ausnij. 
For tired the standard pronunciation is ['taiaid] or ['taiad], 
and 80 with similar words, such as fired, hired, wired, etc. 

305. At the end of words after vowels, in unstressed 
and after [ai] in stressed syllables, an [j] is often added 
which is not present in spelling or in standard use, as in 
idea [ai'diai], window ['windsj], TTntinah ['hsensjj, Noah 
['noiai], etc. This is most likely to take place when the 
word is followed by another word beginning with a 
Towel, but the pronunciation is not limited to such com- 
binations. Pronunciations hke [drau], [sou] for draw 
[drai], saw [sai], occur only in illiterate or dialect speech, 
but one often hears [ai'diai}, ['wmdai], [luensi], etc., 
especially in New England, in the speech of cultivated 
persons. They are localisms, however, not to be recom- 
mended for imitation. In dialect speech an r is often 
inserted before a consonant after [ai], as in chalk, pro- 
nounced [tjaiik], dog, pronounced [doug], soft, pronounced 
[soiift], etc. For standard wash [waj], Washington 
['woSiflton], popular speech often has [wouS], I'wouSnjton]. 
In such words [j] probably arises from the diphthongal 
pronunciation of [ai], see § 70. 
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306. Between vowels, [r] is omitted dlalectally and 
also by some educated speakers in a kind of feeble re- 
fined pronunciation which is not general in any locality, 
but is characteristic rather of individuals or small family 
groups, as in ['veil] for TMy,['keii] for cany, I'aisl] fororal, 
[Taii] for funy, etc. This pronunciation is caused by 
failure to brii% the tongue after the pronunciation of the 
preceding vowel to the position required by [r], and in 
most mstances is probably a survival of infantile pro- 
Duncialions in which the movements of the organs of 
speech were under imperfect command. Somewhat 
similar is the omissioii of [r] in hundred, pronounced 
['hAiidsd], and the first [r] in Februoiy, pronounced 
I'febaVen], for standard ['hAiidrad], ['febru'en]. For 
February there is also a piontmciation ['febju^cn] which 
is probably m part due to the analogy of Januaiy 
['dssenju'en], and is not infrequently heard in culti- 
vated speech. The pronunciation of Ilbraiy [laibren] 
as [laiben] is juvenile and dialectal. 

307. In popular speech, [j] is also omitted before con- 
sonants, especially in unstressed syUables, as in c<UQ- 
fortable, surprised, particular, pronounced ['kAmfstdbl}, 
[sa'praizd], [pa'tikjulai], Saturday, pronounced ['setodi]. 
Also in some stressed ^llables, as in cartridge, pronounced 
['kfetndsJ, partridge, pronounced ['petndsJ. - 

[*] 

308. The sound of [s] is represented in the ordinary 
spelling by s, ss, c, sc, x [ks], as in yes [jes], best [best], 
miss [mis], mistress ['mistns], wasp [wasp], rice [rais], 
except [ek'ecpt], accept [tek'sept], ceiling ['siiliq], dnc- 
ture ['si^ktSsj], dnch [smtS], circle ['e»ikl], service ['B&msl, 
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ttx [tteks], buxom ['bAks»m], acyOis [saiS), scoie [siin], 
atisama ['sizaizj. The spelling of scissors is exceptional 
in two respects, in the spelling bg in a native English 
word for [s], and ss for [z]. In schism and derivatives, 
sch is pronounced [s], [sizmj. 
For si, sa, so, ssa, pnmounced [5], see § 327. 

3W. The value of c ia [s] regularly before e, i, y, as in 
cell [sel], conceit [kan'sitt], citron ['eitran], decide [di- 
'eaid], cinch [smtj], cycle ['saikl], but [k] before a, o, u, as 
in can [ksn], call [ksil], c(^ [koik], cook [kok], cup [kAp]. 
For sacndotal the standard pronunciation is [^sfesei'doi- 
tal], but sometimes a Latinized pronunciation [sfeksi-] 
is heard. The Old English proper names Ciedmoii, 
Cynewulf are pronounced ['ksedmsn], ['kmiVclf]. For 
Celt, Cdtic, Cymric both [kelt], ['kdtik], ['kmunk] and 
[selt], ['seltik], ['simnk] occur, 

310. In the combination stl, the s is usually voiceless, 
as in gristle ['gr^sl], thisde ['0isl], iriiistle ['joisl], etc., but 
some spefdters say ['nuzlHou] for misUetoe ['mislHou]. 
For grisly the standard pronunciation is ['gnsli]. 

311. For greasy the common pronunciation is Tgriizi], 
but some speakers carry over the consonant of the noun 
grease [grits] to the adjective, pronouncing the adjective 
['griisi]. A distinction is sometimes made in the meaning 
of ['griiBi] and ['gritzi], the latter being regarded as a 
word of unpleasant connotation. Popular usage and, in 
general, standard speech have only the form with [zj. 

312. For rise (noun) a pronunciation [rais) is some- 
times heard to distinguish the noun from the verb [raiz], 
but the common pronunciation is [raiz] for both noun 
and verb. In some words, however, [s] is distinctive for 
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noun, [z] for verb function, as in advice [tedVais], advise 
[Bed'vaiz]; device [di'vais], devise [di'vaiz] ; abuse [a'bjuis], 
abuse (verb) [a'bjuiz]; use [juis], use (verb) [juiz]; grease 
[grim], grease (verb) ^iz]. For sacrifice the common 
pronunciation is ['sfekn^fais] for both noun and verb, but 
{'sffikn^aizj is occadonally heard for the verb. For dose 
as verb the im>nunciation is [kloiz], as adjective, adverb 
and noun (as in 'cathedral close') the pronunciation is 
[klois]. In recluse [nt'kluis] the s is voic^ess. 

313. The pronunciation of Missouri is commonly 
{miz'uin], though [mi'suin] is sometimes heard. The 
accented vowel may be [u], 

314. In Louisville, St. Louis, Illinois and other proper 
names in which a French tradition survives, pronuncia- 
tions both with and without s are generally current. In 
Hew Orleans the final s is always pronounced, the stress 
being on the first syllable, as in I^ju 'ajlanzj. The pro- 
nunciation [hiju ai'liinz] h dialectal. In Des Mcunes 
[di'mam] neither s is sounded. In Illinois when the final 
consonant is pronounced it is voiced. In New Orleans 
the two vowel letters of the final syllable may be given 
separate quahty, as in [^nju 'ajlisnz}. 

315. In amb^gris, though the word is of French origin, 
the final s is always sounded, and the word is treated as 
though it were a compound of amber and grease, being 
pronounced accordingly, ['sembai'griis]. So also with 
verdigris ['vsidi'gritsi, avoirdupois psevsjdT/psiz]. For 
bourgeois, meaning 'middle class,' the pronunciation is 
['bnjsVai], but as the name of a kind of type it is 
[bu'djais]. 
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316. Some speakers show a marked tendency to sub* 
stitute [$] for [s], especiidl; when it comes before [t], as 
in worst [waist], pronounced [waijt], distressed [dis- 
'trest], pronounced [dis'tre^t], suggest [sa'd^est], pro- 
nounced [sa'djeSt], etc. The pronunciation produces a 
spluttery untidy effect, which most persons find very 



317. For rinse [nns],[rniz], popular dialect speech often 
has [rentSJ. The proper name Rensselaer ['ransa'lEu], 
['renalajl, has a popular form ['rent^lsj]. The pronuncia- 
tion of pincers ['pmsaiz] as ['pmtjsiz] is probably the 
result of the influence of pinch. It is possible that the 
pronimciation [r£ntS] for rinse has been affected by 
the analogy of wrench [rentS]. A hidf-way form, [rens], 
is also heard. 

w 

318. The two common spdlings for [z] are s and z, 
as in his [hiz], phase [fetzj, despise [di'spatz], misery 
['mizart], accuse [se'kjuiz], visor [Vaizsj], Townsend 
['taunzand], zone [zom], baize [beiz], lazy [leizi], dizr^ 
['dizi], hazard ['hsezsjd], lizard ['hzaid], etc. Hard and 
fast rules for s pronounced [z] cannot be given, because 
general rules are v^y much broken into by analogical 
groupings. Initial s, however, is never voiced, and the 
spellings c, ss never stand for [z], with the exception of 
scissors, see § 308, and Missouri, see § 313. Between 
vowels and in the neighborhood of voiced consonants, s 
tends to become [z] by assimilation, as in house [haus], 
houses ['hauziz], but the operation of this tendency may 
be held in check by the infiuence of a head form, as in 
case [keis], cases [Iceisiz]; gas [gses], gases ['gtesizj; 
lease [liis], leases [liisiz]; or the third singular of verbs, 
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like loose [Iuib], looses [Iuibu]. Likewise in the posses- 
aves of words ending in [s] the voiceless sound is pre* 
served when the ending is added, as in moose {muis}, 
moose's ['muisiz], 

319. Inflectional s in the plurals and possessives of 
nouns and in the third singular present of verbs is [z], 
unless it is preceded by a voiceless consonant, as in cows 
[kaiTz], goes \gf>i3i], paUis [petSz], wives [warvz], tubs 
[tAbz], rides [raidz]; but cats [kiets], skiffs [skifs], nqrflis 
[miAs], walks [waiks], steps [steps], etc. 

320. For Mrs. the conunon pronunciation is the same 
as for misses, that is, ['nussz] or ['miatz], but occasionally 
the final consonant is ToicelesB, ['misis]. The pronuncia- 
tion with the medial consonant voiced, as in ['miziz], is 
s^d to be a sure test of Southern speech.* But the test 
does not work both ways. It may be true that ['miziz] is 
always Southern, but it is not true that all Southerners 
say ['miziz]. In Southern pronunciation Mrs. is often 
monosyllabic, being merely [miz], wiUi perhaps the final 
consonant prolonged. 

321. Words in which a stressed s after a vowel is fol- 
lowed by the endmg -ive usually have [sj, but sometimes 
[z], as in abusive, caidoaive, ccsrosive, diffusive, evasive, 
persuasive, incisive, lite pronunciation with s is to be 
preferred. After n, 1, r, when a is under the stress it re- 
mains as [s], as in pen^ve, defensive, expansive, impulsive, 
discursive. 

322. Intervocalic s in unstressed syllables when it is 
not [S] or [3] (see §§ 327 (e), 328 ff.), usually is pronoimced 

< Read, Dialed NoUt, TO, 624 (1911). 
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[z], as in compariscm, jettison, unisos, vealson, though 
Bometimea [b] in all these words. 

The usual pronunciation of usQge is ['juisid;], the voice- 
less [s] being maintained by the stress. But ['juizidsJ 
also is heard. 

323. In newspaper the less usual pronunciation is 
['njuia*pe'p»j], in agreement with the uncompounded 
form news [njuiz]. Generally, the voiced [z] is assimi- 
lated to the voiceless [p], giving ['njus'pe-pai]. 

324. In Chinese, Jf^MineBe, Maltese, Siamese, Sou- 
danese, etc., the final syllable is usually [-i-z], especially 
when the words stand in adjective position and are con- 
sequently lightly stressed, as in Siamese twins ['saiomi-z 
'twmz]. As the name of a people, for example, flie 
Chinese, fte Japanese, the words are more heavily 
stressed and are often pronounced with a voiceless con- 
sonant, [tfo tSai'niis], [Bo dssBpa'niiB]. 

325. For Kansas, Arkansas, the pronunciation is ['kten- 
zas], [oykfenzas], rarely with [sj for the first consonant 
of the last pliable; but the pronunciation of Artansas 
as ['cukan^sai] is the one accepted in the state and in 
the West generally. For Texas the usual pronunciation is 
['teksas], less often ['teksoz]. 

326. The pronunciation of czar (sometimes spelled 
tzar) and derivatives is [zotiJ. In a few words, especially 
Greek proper names, x is pronounced [z], as in Xenophon 
['zcnafdn], XanQiippe [zien'tipi], Xeixes ['zsiksiz], Xavier 
['zemsi]. Xebec ['ziibek]. In avoirdupois the final con- 
sonant is always pronounced [z], see 5 315. 
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BI 

327. This sound ia of very wide occurrence in the lan- 
guage and can best be. treated under the heads of ita 
various orthographic representations. 

(a) S'>[S] in sugar {'Sngsi], sure [SuiJ, [Juai], and de- 
rivatives of sure. The sound is not standard in any 
other words of this type, thot^ occasionally heard in 
pronunciations likeassume {a'^utm] for [s'suim], [a'sjuim], 
['Juimsek] for sumach {'suinuekj, especially in dialect 
speech. 

(6) sh-ISI, as in ship Rip], flsh [fijl, ashen ['m^9n], 
shacUe ['Ssekl], &sluon ['fsejon], and a large number of 
other words. 

(c) 8di-[S], but only in a few words of foreign origin, 
as in schottish, schottische ['Sa^iSJi schist [Jist], a term in 
geology, schnapps [Snteps]. For schedule, see § 263; for 
schism, see § 30S. Ordinarily sch-=sk [sk]. 

(d) ch=[S], especially in words of French origin or 
words influenced by French pronunciation, as in chef 
[Sef], chalet [S«'lei], chevalier [Sevs'liajJ, cheval [Se'vEel], 
chauvinism ['Joivmizm], chandelier [^Jtenddlisj], charade 
ISa'reid], chic [Sik], chassis Bse'sii]. champagne [StBm'pem], 
chiffonier [^ifo'mai] (very conmionly also [^ef-D, chauffeur 
['Joifai] or [So'fsj], chivalry ['Sivaln], chagrin [Sa'grm], 
cheroot [$o'niit], chaise [Seiz], chamois ['Jiemwa] (as the 
name of the animal), ['Ssemi] (as the name of the skin of 
commerce), chiffon I'Srfon], chemise [Se'miiz], chicaneiy 
Ki'keinm], mustache [mas'tseS]; also in proper names, as 
in Charlotte ['^aiolst], Chamidain [Ssm'plem], Charlevoix 
['Saijlavoi], Cheyenne ['Sai'en], Chenango [Sa'neogo], 
Chicago [jiTiaigo] or [Jilcaigo], Michigan ['mijiganj, Che- 
bciygan [Si'baigan], Chatauqua [^s'taikwoj. But [S] for ch 
is not universal in native American place names, some 
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having [t$], aa in Ch4>pewa ['tJipiVaOi ChiUicoflie [tSili- 
'kaiAc], Chiuqiee ['tSiko^ii], Cherokee ['tSero^kit], Clutta- 
noogft [tSseta'nuigs]. 

For chirahT ['JiYdbiJ and derivatives a pronunciation 
['t^rv^n] also obt^ns in England, but is never heard in 
America except as a Briticism. 

An occasional pronunciatifm [ps'roiSsl] is heard for the 
standard parochial [pa'roikial]. 

(e) Under this and the following heads are grouped in- 
stances in which an or^nal [s] or [t], followed by an 
unstressed mid or high front sound, [e], [i] or [ju] com- 
bined with the vowel to form K]. 

c«°[S]j ^ iQ ocean ['oiSanj, and in the ending -iiceous, 
as in herbaceous [hsjlieiSss], crustaceoos [krAs'teiSas], 
etc. For oceanic both [oji'smk] and [osi'semk] occur. 

(j) ci-[S], as in mu^dan [mju'zijsn], social ['Boijal], 
gracious ['greiSas], Bufllcient [sa'fijant], ancient ['emSant}, 
also ['emtSsnt], pacient {'pei^ant], radal ['retjal], precious 
I'preSas], predosi^ [preSi'oBiti]. 

In the endings -date, -dation, considerable difference 
of usage occurs, the general tendency of popular speech 
bdng to pronounce d as [J], but in cultivated speech this 
tendency is sometimes interrupted, especially in formal 
discourse, in which the pronunciation [si] is often pre- 
ferred as b^ng nearer to the spelling, as in enunciate 
[s^nAU^^e-t] or [I'uAnsi^e-t], associate and derivatives 
[a'soiSi'e-t] or [a'soisi^e-t], pronunciation [pro'uAnSi'eiSan] 
(but perhaps more commonly [prohLmsi'ei^an], either from 
a desire to distinguish d and ti in the word, or it may be 
because one is likely to be self-conscious in pronouncing 
tiiia word), officiate [o'fiSi^e-t] or [o'fisi^e-t], emaciated 
[I'meiSi^etad] or [I'meisiV-ted], appreciate [^'prii^ie-t], ap- 
preciation [tepriSi'eiSdn] or [ffiprisi'eiSan], In words like 
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i^ireciatitm, enandAtion, assodation, etc., the d is 
likely to be pronounced [si] to avoid brii^ing two [Sj- 
Bounda close together.- 

(d) 8d-[S], as in consdous [iLanSds], consdence ['kaa- 
^soa], omnisdeat [orn'mjant], lusdoos ['lA^asj. 

In formal speech instead of [Q, sometimes [bi] is heard 
for sd, especially in learned words, like omnisdent [om- 
'niBiant], prescience ['presrans]. 

(A) si-[S], as in mansion ['nuenSsnli dimeosioD [di- 
'men^an], transient ['trEen^Gnt], in formal speech often 
I'trsensisnt], Asia ['ei^s], but also ['ei^o], fuchsia ['fjuiS?]. 
In trandent the consonant is sometimes voiced, giving 
['trsenj^it]. In Persia ['pftisa] it is always voiced. See 
§ 333 (a). 

The variant spellii^ x for [ks] appears in noxious 
['nokSss], anxious ['feijk^se]. For axiom the standard 
pronunciation is {'mksiamj, the general tendency, which 
would produce ['sBk^am], being htid in check by the 
learned character of the word. 

(i) se^tS], as in nausea ['naija] and derivatives, but 
also pronounced ['noiSia], ['naisra], ['naiss], ['noisiaj, 
['naizra]. 

(j) su=[S], the vowel also persisting, as in insular ['m- 
Sulsi], peninsula [pen'mSuls], sensual ['senSual], sexual 
t'sekjual], consular CkonSulai], luxury [lAkSan], less fre- 
quently [lAgsan], 

In all these words, which differ from those under (a) 
in that s is followed by u in an unstressed syllable, pro- 
nunciations with [sj] also occur, as in ['msjulsi], ['sensjual], 
etc., especially in formal and conscious speech. It is the 
[j] element in [ju] that causes the [s]-sound to become [SJ. 

(k) 8si~[SI, as in missi(»i ['miSsn], passion ['pte^da], 
discussion [disluSsn], ccmfession [ksn'feSsn], Osdut 
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['9^30] or in careful pronunciation ['oSisn], Russia ['rAjs], 
Prussia ['prAS»]- 

(0 8sn=[S], the vowel also pemsting, as in issue ['iSu], 
tissue ['tiSu], fissure ['fiSm] or ['fiSw], pressure ['preSmj or 
['preSsj], cODuniBSure fkami^SuJl, a term in biology. 

A careful pronunciation, as in ['isju] or ['iSju], is some- 
times cultivated in these words, see also imder (J). On 
the other hand, a slighter colloquial form is also to be 
obserred, as in ['tiSa] for tissue, especially as adjective in 
the phrase tissue paper. 

(m) te='[tS], as in righteous ['rait^as], sometimes also 
courteous ['ksit^gs], though more conmionly ['ksjtiss]. 
Other words in -eous, as duteous, piteous, plenteous, 
bounteous, beauteous, have only the pronunciation ['dju- 
tias], etc., io agreement with their head forms duty, pi^, 
plen^, bounty, beauty. 

In amateur the stress falls in cultivated speech on the 
last syllable, [sms'tsj], but quite generally in familiar 
speech, especially in such phrases as "amateur theatri- 
cals," "amateiu- standing," etc., the stress is on the first 
syllable, giving ['temstSai]. 

(n) ti=[S], as in position [ps'zijon], nation ['netSan], 
essential [I'senjal], Titian ['tijan], raticmal ['rsSensI], ratio 
['reiSo],' sentient ['senSsnt], thoi^ also ['sentiant] as a 
learned word. 

For otiose, otinm, the recognized dictionary pronun- 
ciations are [o^i'oie], ['oijiam], but the words are not cur- 
rent in colloquial use, and for that reason most speakers 
when compelled to pronounce them would follow the 
spellii^. 

For ratiodnation both [^netiosi'nei^a] and Prtejioai- 
'neiS^ are in good use. 

In words like differentiatuui, negotiation, substantia- 
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tkm, the first ti is often pronounced [si] and the second 
II], perhaps from a disinclination to have two [^l-sounds 
close together, see above, under (/). In dlfferentiatioii 
the influence of difference may also be of some weight. 
In differentiate, n^otbtte, substantiate, the value of ti 
is commonly [Ji], and it remaiua so with probably the 
majority of speakers in differentiation, etc. 

When ti is preceded by [b], the [t] assibilates to [$], but 
at the same time remains as [t] to avoid the juxtaposi- 
tion of [a] and [J], as in question ['kwestjsn], suggestion 
[sa'dsestjan], Christian ['kristjan], etc. The pronimciation 
I'knstran] is very formal. See § 339. 

When ti is preceded by [n], ordinarily the ti is pro- 
nounced [5], as in mention ['menSan], attention [a'tenjan], 
convention [kan'venjan], etc.; but when a word is strongly 
stressed, the sound may become [tj], as in Don't even 
mention it [domt iivn 'mentSsn it], or in attention as a 
military command, which is reduced merely to the final 
syllable [t^An], with of coiu-se heavy stress. In such 
words the organic position for [t] is already assumed for 
the pronunciation of [n], and the special emphasis merely 
carries over the continuant [n] to a stop [t]. 

The history of these words in ti runs parallel in every- 
thing except orthography to words in si. Words of this 
type were first introduced into the language from French 
in the early Middle English period, and at the time of 
their appearance in the lai^uage they had already ac- 
quired in French a pronunciation [si]. This pronuncia- 
tion Modem French still retains in words like iiati<m, 
intention, etc. Sometimes in the earlier periods one finds 
t replaced by c in spelling, as in nacion for nation ['nsesian]. 
The influence of Latin orthography, however, was strong 
enough to prevent the carrying through of this rationaliz- 
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ing process in spelling, which would have resulted in a 
consisteDt spelling with c or s f or t in words of this type. 
Instead a certain amount of inconsistency now appears in 
English spelling, as in (in)tention and (ez)teiision, vicious 
and viti&te, both of these being pairs of etymologically the 
same word, or mention and (di)inen8ton, etymologically 
different, but phonetically the same. Occaraoually words 
with cti are written with z, as in connection, conn^on 
[ka'nek^an}, inflection, inflexion [m'flekjsn], etc. 

(o) tu=[tS], as in nature ['neitSai], feature t'SitSai], 
creature [ItriitSai], moisture ['mai8tS«], fortune ['foitSanj, 
actual I'»ktSu8l], virtuous ['vaitSuos], furniture ['famitSsjj, 
etc. Formal pronunciations, e.g., ['neitjcj], ['fiitjuj], etc., 
may occur. 

For litKature and other words of three or four syllables 
which may have a secondary stress on the final syllable, 
two pronunciations occur, [TitaratSw] or [TitsratJFj], the 
latter being the more formal and careful style. 

The influence of manufacture [nuenju'fEektSai] often 
produces a popular pronunciation [meenju'ftekt^n] for 
manufactory, which in standard pronunciation is alw^rs 
{msenju'ffekton]. 

The change of tu to [tSI implies a pronunciation <tf u as 
{ni] or [ju], that is, ['nettjuil, ['fiitjui], etc. This pronun- 
ciation is histOTically recorded, and it was not until 
towards the close of the eighteenth century that the com- 
bination [tju] became [t^xx] in generally accepted English. 
In fact, [tju] may still be heard occasionally m formal 
pronunciation. It was perhaps natural for the [t] to be 
retained, since it was pronounced, even when with the 
following sound it produced a [S], giving for older nature 
{'neitjuil the pronunciation ['neit^uj]. In a word like 
naticni, however, it was pointed out above that the t was 
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never sounded as [t] in English, but only as [s], and the 
combination therefore developed as si into [$\, If nattm 
and omilar words had come into the language with t 
sounded, for example ['neitian], no doubt a pronunciatun 
['neit^an] would have resulted instead of ['neijsn]; and so 
also with [tj] for other words of this type. In short, the 
development of tu into [tj] is a relatively late and exclu- 
sively English process, whereas the development of ti 
into [S] is not what it seems to be, but merely the develop- 
ment of a French [si] into [J]. 

The pronunciation of u in the combination tu as [u], 
not [ju], resulted merely in a weakening of the vowel 
without any change in the character of the precediog 
consonant. Thus arose dialect pronunciations like 
critter for creature, nater, nateral for nature, natural, 
etc. 

When the combination tu is under the stress, it remans 
[tju], as in mature [ms'tjuj] or [ms'tjnj], institute (noun) 
['msti^tjutj, institution [msti'tju^sn], astute [fes'tjuit], and 
in initial stressed syllables, as in tuber, Tudor, tunic, 
tutor, and the monosyllables tube and tune. Even in 
these stressed syllables the combination tu was formerly 
pronounced [tJu], but this is heard now only as a humor- 
ous pronunciati(m. 

(si 

328. This is the voiced equivalent of [S] and is t^ho- 
graphically represented by j, g-[d3], or by s or z before 
unstressed 1 or u, often also by d before unstressed i or u. 

329. As the second element of the compound sound 
[ds], this consonant appears in join [djom], judge [djAdj], 
gem [dsem], gage [geids], suggest [so'dsest], allege 
[d'ledsj, ledge [leds], tuidge [bnd^], magic ['mffidjik]. 
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330. For malinger the standard pronimciation is 
[md'lmdsai], though occasioiially speakers are led to 
pronounce the word as though it were a variant form of 
linger [Tmgai]. 

331. For margarine, or the compound <deoinaigaiine, 
the common pronunciation is ['maudsarm] or ['maud33- 
^in], the historically correct pronunciation ['maugsrm] 
beii^ now rarely heard. 

332. For loDgevi^, longitude, the pronunciation is 
always [lon'djeviti], [londsiHjuid]. For gibber, gibber- 
ing, it may be ['djibai], ['dsibarrq] or ['gibaj], ['gibarnj], 
but for gibberish it is ^ways ['gibanj]. In gibbet, gibe, 
giblets, gill (quarter pint), gin (shortened form of engine 
and also shortened form of Geneva), ginseng, gist, the 
initial consonant is f^ways [d3]. A dictionary should be 
consulted for a list of the words cont^ning g before front 
vowels. 

333. Other occurrences of [5] are: 

(o) rf-ts], as in derision [di'njan], vision ['vijan], 
fusion ['fjuisan], abra^on Falireisan], occasiffli [o'keijan], 
erosion [i'roi33n], osier ['01381], Frader ['freissj] or ['frei- 
3J8j], hosier ['hotsai] or [1ioi3J»j], gymnasium [dsnn'nei- 
3am], sympositun [snn'poisam], though for these last two 
words a learned pronunciation [-ziam] is also beard. 

(b) zi-[3],a8 in gla^er ['gleissj] or ['gleisjsi], also written 
glasier, Frazier ['freisai] or ['freisjaj]. 

(c) su = [3I, with the vowel also persisting, as in treasure 
['trejaj], Measure t'pleswl, leisure [lesw] or [TiijM], 
closure ['kloi^ai], erasore [I'rerju]; usual ['juisusl] w 
['jui3jual], visual E'vistral] or ['visjual), casual Cktesjiul] 
or Ckffizju^]. 
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The Btandard pronunciation of Jesuit is ['djCEJuit], lees 
commonly ['dscsjurt]. 
In luxurious the standard pronunciatitm is [Ug'sunse]. 
(rf) zu-b], in azure ['eiSBj] or ['(B381]. 

(e) di-[d3], in ctndial ['kojdssl], soldier ['aoild;^], and 
sometimes in other words in -ial, -ient, -loos, -iam, as 
in medial, obedient, eqiedlent, tedious, medium, radium, 
tedium, but usually in these words the endings have the 
value [-lal], [-i9nt], [-las], [-lam]. 

In gnuulnir, de-[3l, f'graendsai]. 

(f) du-[d3u], in modulate ['mad3uMe*t], nodule ['no- 
dsul], schedule ['skedsul], pendulum ['pend3ul3m], indi- 
vidual [mdi'vidsual], etc. Instead of [dju] in these words, 
careful and formal speech often has [dju], but the normal 
tendency is to pronounce [dsu]. 

{g) ti-[3], in equation [I'lcweisan], but also, in accord- 
ance with the usual value of ti as [SJt [I'kweijso]. The 
pronunciation with [3] seema to have arisen by analogy 
to such words as invasion, abrasion, etc. 

334. In some words of French origin, g is pronoimced 
[3], as in rouge [niis], menage [me'nai3J, cortege [koj'teis], 
mirage [mi'rai3], camouflage ['luemu'Bais], persiflage 
[^paisi'fiaisJ. 

335. The proper name Mosher is usually ('moisaij. 
It is also spelled Mosier, Mozier. 

[t] 

33(S. This sound is commonly represented by t, tt, but 

also by d in the preterites of many verbs when the ending 

-(e)d is asumilated to a preceding voiceless consonant. 

Ebcamples of [t] are talk [tatk], lettuce [letis], 1 
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[mist], slipped [slipt], coughed ['kaift], wished [wiSt], and 
hosts of other words. 

337. An orthc^rapbic t is dlent in argot ['atigoj, depot 
I'diipo], ballet Ibielei] or ['bieh], buffet [bi/fei], chalet 
IJailei], valet [vslet] or ['vt^J, but more fashionably 
now ['valit], parquet [poi^ei] as the name of a part of 
a theater, but [poui^et] as the name of a kind of flooring. 
All these words are of comparatively recent French 
origin. In trait, final t is not pronounced in British usage, 
but in America it is always pronounced. 

33B. In the orthographic combinaUon -^on, the t is 
ffllent, as in perfection [pai'fekSan], suction ['sAkS^n], 
function ['fAqk^an], diction ['dik^aa], action ['lekSan], etc. 
In the combination -ctu-, usage varies between [ktj] and 
pcSl, as in actual ['eekt^ual] or ['sekSual], juncture ['djAQk- 
tjej] or ('d5AqkSai], puncture ['pAijktSsjj or ['pAijkSsj], 
lecbire [lekt^ai] or [lekjai], manufacture [manju'fcektS»i] 
or [mfenju'fsk^aj], etc., though in formal and careful 
speech the pronunciation with [t] is preferred. 

339. In the combinations -sti-, -stu-, a [t] is always 
IHt>nounced in cultivated speech, pronunciations like 
[egz'oisSan], [TcwcsSan], ['fiksSsi], ['miksS»i] for ediauBtion 
[^z'sistS^], question ['kwestSan], fixture ['fikstjai], miz- 
ture ['mikstSsj] being slovenly English. 

340. In the combinations sfl, stu, ftn, no [t] is pro< 
nounced, as in e^sUe [I'pisl], fliistle ['ftst], nestle ['nesl], 
josfle ['djasl], hnstte [lusl], soften [Wnj, often ('afnj, 
list^i [lisn], fasten ['ffesn], chasten ['tSeisn], moisten 
['moisnj, chestnut ['tSes^nAt]. In connected discourse, the 
combination stn appears in must not, which is commonly 
pronounced ['mAsnt], except in precise q>eech where tbo 
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words are consciously held apart. In often there is some 
tendency to restore the t in pronunciation, through the 
influence of spelling. But ['afn] is still the prevailing 
form. In rapid colloquial speech the combination let us 
frequently becomes [les], e.g., Let us go and see [les goi n 
m]. 

341. For the ortbographic combinations nch, Ich, a 
pronunciation [ntj], Wfj,] is generally current, though less 
frequently one also hears [nj], PJ], as in pinch [pmtS] or 
[pm^, bench [bentS] or [ben^], launch [Isint^] or [bmS], 
filch [filtS] or [filS], belch [bdtSJ or [bdSI. Sulch [gAlt^] or 
[gAl^. For Welsh the spelling usually preserves a pro- 
nunciation [welj], but in the verb and noun probably 
derived from this word, meaning to slide from under 
one's obligations, both spellings occur, welch, welcber 
and welsh, welsher, and a correspondii^ variation in 
pronunciation. In American usage the pronunciation of 
aU these words with [ntS], [lt$] is to be preferred. See 
§ 246. For the combination ns, the pronunciation in 
America is usually [nts], as in dense [dents], not distin- 
guishable from dents, mince [mmts], not distinguishable 
from mints, etc. But some speakers say [dens], [nuns] 
for dense, mince, etc. 

342. A [t] is often omitted in the popular dialects aft^ 
tp], as in [slep], [kep], [krep] for slept [slept], kept [kept], 
crept [kreptj. 

343. A [t] is sometimes added in popular speech atler 
[b] in words where It does not appear in standard speech, 
as in [wAost], [twaiat] for once, twice, [wijt] fen- wish, 
[a'krost] for across, [kloist] for close. So also [s'tffikt] for 
attack [a'tfek]. On the other hand, [t] is frequently 
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omitted after [s] in popular speech, as in [dsAs], {ns], 
[bois], {neksj for just [djABt], wrist [nst], host [homtj, 
next [nekst], etc. In waistcoat, Westcott, the final con- 
sonant of the first syllable is usually silent, both words 
being pronounced ['weskatj. But waistcoat is rarely 
used in America, the oommon word being vest. In locust 
few cultivated speakers would acknowledge omitting the 
final consonant, yet in current speech it is doubtful if one 
ever hears it. 

344. In the combination [kt], [t] is sometimes oniitted 
in the popular dialects, insect ['msekt], contact ['kontsekt], 
perfect f'pejfikt], aqueduct ['Bekwi'dAkt], becoming ['m- 
sek], ['konttek], ['psjfik], ['lekwi'dAkj, etc. 

345. For partner ['paiitnu], popular speech t^ten has 
['paudnsj]. 

346. In asked [aiskt], [fesktj, many speakers pronoimce 
no [t], saying [Ecsk], especially when the next word begtns 
with a consonant; or some speakers omit [k], lengthening 
the preceding consonant, as in [sesit]. In no case, not 
even in the most formal or careful speech, are both a 
fully articulated [k] and [t] pronounced. What happens 
in cultivated speech is that after [s] the toi^ue position 
for [k] is assumed, but is held without expI(^on imtil the 
pomtion for [t] has been reached. There is thus only one 
genuine stop consonant in asked. Other words of this 
type, like basked, masked, etc., are not in familiar use 
and are consequently likely to be pronounced with em- 
phasis on the orthographic elements of the words. See §15. 

In a combination like next time, usually only one t is 
IHonounced, as in [neks tann]; in next station both s and 
t of next are usually silent in cultivated colloquial Qieech, 
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aa in [nek 'stetjan]. And aa a matter of fact, even the 
Pc] is often not fully articulated; the stopple for [k] is 
assumed, but the explosion is not completed. 

In the spelling ei^^th, the th stands for Ufa, though the 
explosion for the t is not completely made. The gh being 
silent, the phonetic form of the word ia approximatdy 
leittf]. 

m 

347. The spelling for this sound is always tb, bat this 
spelling stands for both [e] and [?S], see §§ 30, 31. 

Examples of [$] are path [pai9], \pas$], thin [ffm], faith 
[fet0j, both [boitf], monUi [niAntf], &oth [frotf], firodiy ['fn9t], 
myfli [mifl], mythology [mi'ftjladsi]. 

$48. A tih of the spelling is pronounced [t] in thyme 
[taim], Thomas ['tomas], ['tomss], Thon^ison ['tompssn], 
{'tampsan]. For isthmus only ['isAnas] is current in 
America, but in England both ['isffmas] and ['istmas]. 
In rapid speech the word may become ['ismas]. For 
Esther the common pronunciation is ['estsi], but occamon- 
ally also ['esiJsj]. The Thames, a river in England and in 
Connecticut, is alwaj^ [temzj. The proper name Anthoi^ 
is usually ['iBoBaoi], sometimes ['fentanij, thoi^ when 
pronoimced in the latter way, it is usually made to con- 
form in spelling. 

349. In the combination [t6], [s^, popular speech often 
has It] for [0], aa in [fift] for fifth [fiftf] or [fifttf], [sikst] for 
sixth [siksd] or [siksttfj. In months popular speech often 
omits [9], pronouncing the WOTd [mAns]. 

350. For standard height [bait], popular usage also 
has [haittf], parallel to width, breadth, lengQi. 
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[K] 

351. This aoiind is the voiced equivalent of [$] and is 
spelled th. In the earlier st^ee of the language [S] oc- 
ctured only between vowels or between a voiced con- 
sonant and a vowel. In relatively unstressed portion, 
however, voiceless continuants tend to become voiced, 
[$] becommg [tS], and many words like flils [tSis], fliat 
[Sffit], ttiey [tSei], thou [San], ttien [Sen], than jSsn], 
ttioogh [Son], with [witS], which are only slightly stressed 
In the word groups in which they occur, have now [6] in- 
stead of earlier [B]. Analogy and the loss of vowels in 
unstressed syllables also obscure the old rule, so that now 
[S] appears not only between vowels, but also finally in 
words like bathe [beiS], breathe [briitS], lathe PeiV], 
dothe pdoiS], sheathe [JiiS], wreathe [riitf], and many 
others. 

352. Singular nouns with final [6\ may change to [S] 
in the plursJ, as in path [pesS], paths [ptetSz], batii \haa9], 
baths [bfeSz], motti [mo^], moths [maSz]; but the analogy 
of the singular may maintain {$] in the plural, as in Goth 
tgstf], Goths [goAs], breath [bred], breattis [bretfs], death 
[de$], deaths [defc]. A plural motb^ [mofti] is recorded in 
the dictionaries, but the only tarm the writer has ever 
heard is [maSz]. 

353. For thyflmi both [nSm] and [nftn] occur, the 
former being much the more common. The same diver- 
dty of use appears in derivatives, as in rhyflmilc, liiyth- 
mkal, but some speakers who pronounce [nUm] in the 
nmple word, say ['nftnik], ['nflmikl] in the derivatives, 
the reason being that in the derivatives the consonant 
stands at the end of a {^liable, not between two voiced 
sounds, as in [nSm]. 
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354. For asQuna the cun^it formal pronunciation ia 
['szSma], though often also ['seims]. The Britash pro- 
nunciation is I'saftns], ['aeais] or i'aetwta]. 

355. Before [s], in popular speech [S) is often omitted, 
as in clothes [kloitSz] pronounced [klorz], oatlts [oiSz] 
pronounced [oiz], etc. 

356. In the popular dialects [0], ^ sometanies com- 
idetely disappear, being replaced bjr [t] and [d], as in 
think pronoimced [tigkj, tliat (oooounced [diet], with 
pronounced [wit] or [wid]. 

ra 

357. The representation of [f] in the ordinary spelling 
is f, ff, g}i or ^, as in find [famd], stiff [siif], sniffed 
[snift], rough [rAf], cough [koifl, Bnnigh [brAf], laugh 
[laif], [bef], nephew ['nefju], philosophy [fil'ssafi], sylph. 
[silf]. For lieutenant [lu'tenantl the pronunciation [lef- 
'tensnt], [hf— ]> is sometimes heard, but it is not general 
with any group of American speakers. It is common in 
d^^d. For nephew both ['nefju] and {'nevjuj occur, 
though the former is the more graersl pronunciation. 
For hiccough the only pronunciation is ['h^p]. For the 
history of this word, see the New English Dictionary. 

358. In the connected discourse of colloquial usage, a 
final [v] is sometimes assimilated to a succeeding voiceless 
consonant, becoming [f], as in I have to go [9 luef ta 'gou]. 
But what might be permisdble in this phrase, ia not per- 
missible generally, e.g., one cannot say Fd love to go 
[aid 'IaI ta 'gouj. 

359. In the combination phth the pronunciation [f\ iot 
ph is sometimes replaced by [p], as in d^hftong ['difftq)] 
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or ['diptoq], d^ttieria [dif Ana] or [dip'toid], naiditfaA 
['lueffe] Of ['mep^j. The pronunciatioa with [f] is perhf^Mi 
to be preferred, though usage is for from being uniform. 
See § 299. For {ditliisic the accepted pronunciation is 
['tink], but {dittiisis is said to be pronounced {'9ajiaB]. 
Neither word is in common use. 

M 

360. This sound is the voiced equivalent of [f], and is 

conmkonly represented by v, as in live [liv] (verb), [larv] 

(adj.), vivid ('vivid], shoved [SAvd], dived [daivdj. In 

nc^iew rnevju] and Stephen ['stirvan] it is spelled ph. 

3(S1. When [f] of a main form becomes voiced in an 
inflectional form, the spelling always changes to v, as in 
wife [waif], wives [waivz], loaf poif], loaves [loivz], etc., 
but wife's [waifs], griefs [griifs], laughs [laifs], [Uefs], third 
EDi^ular present of the verb, or plund of the noun, where 
the consonant remaJns unchanged. 

Some plurals have both a fonn with [f] and one with 
[v], as in hoof [huif], hoofs [huifs] or hooves [huivz]; 
scaif [skatif], scaifs [skaufs] or scarves [skaiivz]. The 
plural of staff is staffs, except as a technical tena in 
music, where it is staves [steivz]. 

362. In archaic and poetic style an intervocalic [v] is 
sometimes omitted, the omissioQ being indicated by the 
apostrophe, as in e'er [eiai] for ever, o'er [oisj] for over, 
etc. 

363. The prepoffltion of usually stands in unsbcesed 
position and is pronounced [av], or in rapid speech [a], as 
in five o'clock [faiv o klok], time tt day [taim o da], maa 
cf war [man o wsu]. 
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364. Ymsl [v] in give is sometimes otnitted bef(n« [m] 
in colloquial speech, give me I'gtv mi] becoming ('gi mi]. 
This is spelled in dialect ortht^puphy as gimme, and 
though by no means limited to illiterate or dialect use, 
under the influence of the printed and written language 
it is coming to be more and more discredited. Cf. let me 
pronounced [lemi], and see above, § 100. 

[w] 

365. Ttia spelling of this BOimd is commonly w, as in 
win [wm], swing [ewiq], twig [twig], between [bi'twim], 
or u, as in languid [IseQgwid], language Pseq'gwid^], per- 
suade [psi'sweid], and n after q, as in quire ['kwaisi], 
questi(»i ['kwestSsn], quack [kwsk], conquest Ckonkwest] 
or [Icaqkwest]. 

366. The spelling gu represents usually ^, as in 
guard te^iid], guest [gest], guide [gaid], guess [ges], 
guile [gall], etc., but in a few words of fordgn ori^, 
as in guano ['gwamoj, guava ['gwaiva], and in Guelpli 
[gwelf], the u is pronounced. 

367. The sound [w] appears in tme [wAn], once [wAns], 
in pronunciaton but not in spelling. The verb won and 
one are exact homonyms. A w appears in the spelling of 
two [tui], sword [sand], but not in pronunciation. Before 
r a silent w is frequently written, as in wring [nq], write 
[wrait], wrap [nep], wrist [rast], etc. For chdr the pro- 
nunciation is the same as for quire, that is [Icwaiaj]. 

368. In a few words of French origin the ending -oir 
is pronounced [-wai] or [-W9j], as in manoir ['memwai], 
['memwaj], reservoir ['rez8j*vw(u], ['rezaiVww]; but reser- 
voir is also often pronounced without [w], as ['rezejVaiai]. 
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369. An initial w of an unstressed ^liable following a 
stressed one sometimefl weakens and disappears, as r^u> 
larly in answer ['lenasj], and in the combination qu in 
chequer ['t^ksj], conquer ['ktmksj], liquor [liksj]. In 
compositional syllables, tike -ward, -wttffli, -wich, -wick, 
which have a secondary stress in American speech, v 
is generally pronounced vh&i written; but in toward, 
towards [taud],[taud2] the words are mono^llables with- 
out [w]. Thus in proper names, as in Woodward, Wool- 
worth, Woolwich (Mfune), Norwich, Greenwich, etc., 
[w] is pronounced, except that one may occadonally hear 
['griimtSJ, {'gmutS], as a literaiy or acquired pronuncia- 
tion. In the town in Connecticut of that name, the local 
pronunciation is ['grimVity. 

370. A w frequency appears in spelling, at the ends of 
words, which has no consonantal -value but is merely ui 
orthographic survival from an earlier [w] which beciune 
vocalic and which would thus be more accurately repre- 
sented by u. Conventional spelling, however, rarely per- 
mits u to stand at the end of a word, exceptions being 
thou [tSan], and a few foreign words like gnu [nui], zebu 
['zii^bu-]. A vocalized w stands in the spelling of draw 
[droi], faiow [noD], sow [sod], [sav], few [fjui], grew [grut], 
now {nau], etc. The spelling with w permsts in derivative 
forms, but is silent there also, as in drawing ['droim], 
sower ['soi8i], fewer ['fjuiai]. 

371. A w with no consonantal value appears occasion- 
ally in spelling before consonants, as in bawl [bail], yawl 
[jail], hawk [hoik], bowd [boil], howl Piaul], brown [braun], 
drowse [draoz], newt [njuit], mewl [mjuil], or before a 
weak pliable with [j], [1], [n], as in power ['pauai], towd 
['tatral), Owen ['oiohj. Cowan ['kauan], etc. 
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M 

372. This sotmd is the voiceless equivalent of [w], and 
in America it ie generally pronounced wherever written 
■wh, as in irtiat [^ot], irtiich [iutS], iriieat [jutt], wint 
[ait], irtiite [juut], whisper ['uispsj], etc. Some speakers, 
however, pronounce all these voiceless sounds voiced, as 
in whit [wit] not distinguished trom wit, iriiite [wait] not 
distinguished from wi^t. Though not vidgarisins, such 
pronunciation are usually discomitenanced by careful 
speakers and in formal instruction. In standard British 
speech of the Soutiiem type w and wh are generally both 
pronounced as [w]. 

373. In idio and derived forms of ^o, iriiole, the 
initial consonant is neither [w] nor [a], but [h], as in 
[hui], [hoil]. So also whoop, ^ooping-cou|^, which may 
be spelled hoop, hotqitng-cough, are pronounced [huip], 
['huipiq-] or ['hTJp^^'IKnf]. 
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EXERCISES 

(1) Make a collection of sounds not used tn articulate 
speech (e.g., the sigh, cough, chick, ctick, sniff, 'humph/ 
'huh,' 'eh,' 'hm,' the sound for calling a cat, for starting 
horses, etc.), and analyze them phonetically. Becord 
them in phonetic script, inventing symbols when neces- 
sary. See §§ 3, 4. 

(2) Take a page of any ordinary English prose and 
make a list in phonetic script of all the words containing 
(a) voiced stops, (fc) voiceless stops, (c) voiced continu- 
ants, (d) voiceless continuants. 

(3) In these words, note what sounds have been af- 
fected, and in what way, by their proximity to other 
Bounds. See § 6. 

(4) Make a list from the same psss^e of all words 
containing fricative continuants, lateral continuants and 
nasal continuants. 

(5) Make lists in phonetic script of all the viorda on 
this same page which contain the same vowel sound. 

(6) Go throi^ this pc^ and note the instances in 
which the ordinary spelling is the same or approximately 
the same as the phonetic transcriptions. 

(7) In the same passage, observe where the breaks or 
pauses come in natural easy reading. Transcribe the 
paesE^ into these 'breath groups' instead of the usual 
dividon into words. See § 100. 

A minute study of a single passage, mich as is sufs^sted 
in Exercises 2-7, is better preliminary disdpline than the 
stady of scatterhig testa. 

143 
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(8) Practice the vowel aounds in sequence, starting 
with the lowest unround vowel and proceeding to the 
highest, then the lowest rounded vowet, proceeding to the 
highest; reverse the process, starting with the high vowels. 

(9) Practice such pairs of sounds as [e] and [e], [i] and 
[i], [u] and [n], [o] and [o], [a] and [ai], [a] and [oi], until 
the distinctitm between tense and slack sounds is quite 
clear. 

(10) Pronounce the sentences It was covered with 
furs, It was covered with firs, It was covered wltti fiuze, 
It was covered with fuzz, to a hearer, and see if he can 
tell when you mean furs, firs, fuize, fuzz. If you do not 
pronounce these words alike, analyze the organic diffei^ 
ences. 

As a similar exercise pronounce the sentence The con- 
tainer was weQ caulked and The container was well 
corked, and see if a bearer can tell which word you have 
in mind. If so, extend the experii]iient to other persons to 
see if the words are always audibly distinct. 

(11) Make a collection of difficult phrases, like Petra 
Piptr pickt a peck of pickled pqtpers, She seQs sea- 
shells, etc., and analyse their phonetic character. Make 
a collection of phrases which are memorable not for their 
difficulty but for theb phonetic 'haunting' quality, agree- 
able or disagreeable, e.g., a j/ink tr^ sl^ for a five cent 
fare; flie edtaustless grace of Niaf^'s «nerald curve; 
the multitudinous seas incarnadine, etc. Bach person's 
list will naturally be different from any other. Make a 
list of alliterative phrases, like bag and baggage, stock 
and stone, head and heels, time and tide. Make a list 
of striking aUiterative phrases, such as are often met 
with in newspaper headlines. An interesting study of 
consonant sounds can be made on the basis of Lyly's 
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Buphues, or still better, George Pettie's PetHe PaUaee of 
Pleasure (1576), in which the resources of the language 
in sounds are utilized with the utmost ingenuity for the 
piu-pose of stylistic ornamentation. 

(12) Take a word containing an initial voiceless stop, 
e.g., pay, and practice this stop with and without audible 
aspiration until the difference becomes clear. See § 13. 
Then pronounce words containing a voiceless stop be- 
tween voiced sounds, as in witty, put^, potato, dain^, 
bottle, p^pin, winter, better, water, stopper, etc., with 
weak and with audible aspiration, and note which is the 
better pronunciation. See § 14. 

(13) Analyze fully the phonetic elements of a ntmiber 
of words like stripped, booked, robbed, drugged. See S 15. 

(14) Repeat piurs of words like sit and dn, pit and pia, 
bid and bin, did and din, and then segregate the final 
consonants in order to study the difference between stop 
consonants and nasal continuants. 

(15) Repeat pairs of words like sin and sing, win and 
wing, to make clear the difference between [n] and [ij]. 

(16) Repeat groups of words like sin, sing, sink; win, 
wing, wink; diin, thing, think, and then analyze their 
phonetic elements. 

(17) Note the sound of [n] in fount, found; shunt, 
shunned; sun, sunset, Sunday, sunbeam. Is it equally 
long in all these words? Study in general the length of 
the continuant consonants in different combinations. 

(IS) Note the length of the vowel in led, let; bed, bet; 
said, set; sad, sat; hod, hot, etc. Though these are all 
short vowels, are they all equally short? Cf . § 80. 

(19) Examine all the occurrences of [z] on a page (rf 
ordinary prose, and note in what instances the sound 
ends in a voiceless vanish. See § 36. 
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(20) Study the difference in the sound of [q] in dug 
and song, and collect other words illustrating the same 
difference. 

(21) Study the sound of [k] in keel and call, (rf [g| in 
geese and gfiH, of [h] in heel and haul, and add other 
illustrations of the same Tariation in the quahty of the 
consonant. 

(22) Imitate the speedi ot one who has a cold in the 
head, and indicate its phonetic character in transcription. 

(23) Take a passage of ordinary colloquial prose and 
pronotmce the vowels as nasally as you can, that is, cari- 
cature it. Then pronounce the vowels with as little 
nasalization as possible. Does your own speech fall 
between these two extremes? 

(24) Observe in the speech of those with whom you 
come in contact, any mann^ of speech which might be 
characterized as 'drawling,' and describe its phonetic 
character. 

(25) Some of the vague descriptive adjectiTes which 
are occasionally applied to speech or to special sounds 
are 'broad,' 'rough,' 'flat,' 'liquid,' 'thin,' 'mushy,' 
'muddy,' 'crisp,' 'sharp.' Add others to this list, and 
endeavor to determine what is meant by them in terms 
of the organic analysis of speech. 

(26) Make' a collection of those speech characteristics 
which in your estimation are evidences (a) of special re- 
finement or distinction in speech, (6) of 'common' or 
unrefined speech. Try to determine how generally your 
judgments would be acceptable to oth««. 

(27) Examine the pronunciation erf r in the speech of 
as many different persons as posmble, and note how many 
types of resound are distinguishable within the range of 
your observation. 
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(28) Start a list of words which may be stresaed in two 
or more different ways. 

(29) Transcribe in phonetic notation (a) first your 
own speech in detached phrases as you can hear yourself 
pronounce them, (6) your own speech in connected con- 
versation, (c) your own speech as you hear it in reading 
aloud. 

(30) Transcribe in phonetic notation the speech of 
some other person or persons than yourself. For this 
purpose, choose one or two individuals whose speech you 
have the best opportunity of studying, and preferably 
whose speech impresses you as bdng ordinarily somewhat 
different from your own. Proceed very slowly at first, 
transcribing only phrases which you are sure yoa Iiave 
heard correctly. 

(31) Take a passage of English prose and transcribe it 
first into very formal literary style, then into ordinary 
reading style, and then into very familiar colloquial 
style. 

(32) If your own speech is of the Eastern American 
type, transcribe a passage illustrating it into Western 
American speech, etc. 

(33) Transcribe the passages of dialect speech gjven in 
this volume into informal standard speech. 

(34) Make a transcription of some dialect speech with 
which you are orally familiar. Indicate the elements in 
this pronunciation which are really dialectal and those 
which are merely standard colloquial. 

(35) Transcribe the passages of British pronunciation 
ffvea in this volume into standard American pronuncia- 
tion. 

These exercises are not systematically arranged, and 
are not intended to be exhaustive either of the topics 
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discussed in this book or of the points of interest which 
may engage the attention of the student of phonetics. 
Th^ are merely suggestive, and the number of them will 
readily be increased in the practical work of the dass- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Op the numerouB works on general phonetics, perhaps 
the most useful brief books in English are EUmenta <if 
Phonetics by Walter Eippmann (on the haaa of Vigtor'a 
Kleine Ptumetik), published by J. M. Dent and Sons; 
Introduction to Phonetics by Laura Soames (The Mac- 
millan Co.); General Phonetics by G. Noel-Armfield CW. 
Heffer and Sons, Cambrit^e, Eng., 1915). For special 
studies of English pronunciation, reference may be made 
to The Pronunciation of English by Daniel Jones (Cam- 
brii^e Univermty Press), and to various other publica- 
tions by Jones, including A Phonetic Dictionary of ike 
English Language by Hermfum Michaehs and Daniel 
Jones (Carl Meyer, Hannover and Berlin) ; The Pronun- 
aaiion of English in Scotland by William Grant (Cam- 
bridge University Press); Northern English hy R. J. 
Lloyd (Teubner, Leipzig and Berlin, 1908), particularly 
valuable for the comparison of British and American 
Ei^Iish; The Sounds of Spoken English by Walter Bipp- 
manu (J. M. Dent and Sons). Little has been done in 
the way of special study of American speech, but refer- 
ence should be made to Professor Grandgent's article, 
English in America, in Die Neueren Sprachen, II, 443-467 
(1894), where a further bibliography of publications by 
Professor Grandgent will be found; also in the same 
journal, n, 520-528, a group of phonetic transcriptions. 
From Franklin to LoweU, A Century of New England Pro- 
nundaiion, by Professor Grandgent, in the PubllcationB 
149 
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of the Modem Language Association, XIV, 207-239, 
gives a valuable historical survey of New England speech. 
The various numbers of Dialect Notes, the publication of 
the American Dialect Society, should also be consulted. 
On the general question of standard, the student may 
consult the two books by ProfesBor Lounsbury, The 
Standard of Usage in English and The Standard of Pro- 
nundaiion in English (Harpers, New York). For the 
general history of En^ish sounds, see Jespersen, A 
Modem English Grammar, Part I, Sounds and Spellings 
(Winter, Heidelbei^, 1909). As a number of the books 
mentioned in this note are appearing from time to time 
in new editions, it is advisable in ordering always to ask 
for the latest edition. 
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'dei-*drinnz 



lez ai W3Z stepm d'^ou, ai wsz 'griitid bai 'tnistsj 

bun, hu 'pssiz Ss 'baiosj an Si 'ailsnd, nd hu 'has- 

pitsbli ffiskt if ai wai 'gotiq hiz wei. hiz wei waz 

taud 'Sq 'sAtSem end st fSi 'ailand, nd ai sed jes. hiz 

5 'pakits wai ful 9v 'petpsiz nd hiz bran sv 'nqklz; so 

Aen wi riit^t Sa paint A&i hii Ivd t»jn oif, ai EBskt 

im ta let mi alait, ol'Soi hi w9z 'ven 'sqk^ss to 

'keen mi j&er'evsj ai wsz 'goiiQ. 

"aim 'oinli 'stroihq a'batit," ai 'tensaid, sz ai 

JO 'klsembajd 'keufali out av 5a 'wsgn. 

"'stroiln] a'baut?" leekt hii, m a bi'wildud 'nue- 
n»j; "du 'piipl stroil a'baut, 'nau-e-'deiz? " 

"sam'taimz," ai 'tensaid, 'smailiQ, tez ai puld mai 

'teiTzajz dami 'ovsj biai buits, foi 6e* hsd drs^d 

15 Ap, sz ai stept axrt av 5a 'wsegn, "nd bt'said, aiat 

kn u odd 'bu^kiiipai du 'betaj m 5a dAl 'mtzn 5an 

Btroil a'boTTt 5is 'pleznt 'ailand, n watj 5a ^tpa st 

Edi?" 

bsjQ lukt let mi wiS hiz 'wian aiz. "aid grv faiv 

ao 'Sanzand 'dalaiz a 'jiai faj 9 dAl 'aiizan," sed hii, 

"t>at aaz fej 'stroilig, aiv fsi'gatn hau." 

KZ hi spoik, hiz aiz 'wandaid 'diiimih a'kns 5a 
fiildz nd wudz, nd wsj 'fsesnd a'pon tSa 'distant seilz. 
ISl 
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"it iz 'plemt," hi Bed 'mjuzigli, tend fd 'mtu 'sai- 
35 lans. bat ai had no taim ta Bpeu, so ai wijt nn ^gnd- 
'seftw'num. 

"ai hoip jsj waif b wd," sed bam td mi, eez ai 
tamd a'wei. 'puaj bsml hi droiv on slom m biz 

30 bat ai me-d hetst t9 tSa moist 'soliHen pamt span 
Sa 'sASam Jaii, send ISeu eiet, glsed ta bi so 'mai tSa 
sii. tfej waz tSeet waum, ^simpa'tetik 'sailans m Si 
8U, tSat givz ta 'mdm-'sAmai deiz 'ol'mo'st a 'hju- 
man 'tendsjnas av 'fiilnj. a 'ddikit heiz, ^t siimd 

35 'oinll ^ liaindli eu me-d 'vizibl, hA^ ovsj Sa sii. 
9a 'watsj Isept 'Is^gwidli a'mAq t!» roks, send Sa 
'vaisaz av 't^ildran m a boit bi'jand, nei) 'mjuzikali, 
tend 'gned^uab n'midid, an'til Se* wsj last m Sa 
'distaua. 

40 It waz BAm taim bi'fau ai waz a'weu av Si 'aut- 
'1am 9V a lauds S^Pr dram 'veigti e'pan Sa mist, MitJ 
ai ea'poizd, Bst isiBt, ta bi 'oinli a kamd ar mi'rais. 
bat Sa mau 'sted^testli ai geizd, Sa man dis'tiqkt it 
bi'keim, send ai kud no loqgai dant Sjet ai sai a 

45 'steiUi jip lanq st 'sqksj, nat mau San luef 9 mad 
fram Sa land. 

"ita n ik'atrajdi'neri pleis ta 'seijkai," ai sed ta 
'mai'self, "aj kien Ji bi a'Soii?" 
Sei W8J no samz av dis'tres; Sa seilz wai 'keufali 

50 kluid Ap, send Sej wai no 'sedajz m Sa taps, nai 
a'pan Sa Jrandz. a flseg, av AitJ si kud nat sii'Sa 
di'vais 3J 'neijan, hAg 'hevili set Sa stam, send Inkt 
EBZ if it hsed 'failn a'sliip. mai 'kjcn'ositi bi'gsen ta 
bi 'smgjulaili ik'saitid. Sa faijm av Sa 'vesl siimd 

55 not ta bi 'pajmanant; bat wiS'm a 'kwajtai av an 
'ianai, ai waz '^uaj Siet ai lued si in hoi a 'dAzn 'dif- 
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rant Sips- tax ai geizd, ai soi no mou seilz naj mseste, 
bat s log remdj av 'oiMz, 'flseSm laik s 'goddn frmdj, 
3J streit nd stif, laik tSa legz 9V a 'sit-^manstsj. 

"itB sAm 'bloitid kneb, sj labstsj, 'nu^ni^aid bai 
Sa mist," ai sed ts mai'self, ksm'ple-santli. 

bAt, ffit tia aeim 'moimant, 5ei waz 9 'kaneentre-tid 
'flffiSm nd 'bleiziQ m wah apat a'mAq Ba 'rign), send 
it waz fez if ai 831 3 bi'setifaid rsm, 01, msu 'truili, a 
'Siip-^skm, 'splendid £bz tSa hen sv ^bera'naisi. 

"izSsettSa'goiIdnfliiB?"ai ffoit, "bat'Suaili/dje;- 
san nd Si 'auga^aits hsev gam boim bq ems. du 
'piipl goi an 'godd-*fiiisiq ekspi'dijanz nac?" ai leekt 
mai'self, m pai'pleksiti. "ken tSis bi a kffili'fojnja 
'stiimaj? " 

bau kud ai tuev ffait it a 'stiimai? did ai nat ^i 
IS01Z seilz, "9m and 'sraj"7 did ai not fill 6a 'melan- 
^kali av Qsit 'saliHen bauk? it lued a 'mistik 'aira; 
a 'banal 'bnljansi 'Jimaid m its weik, faj it was 
'dnftnj 'aiwaid. a stremdz 'fisj Itudld »%q mai 
vemz. Sset 'sAmsi SAn Join kuil. tSa 'wian 'btetoid 
Sip waz gte^t, fez if ns id bai ais. Sei waz 'teroi m 
tSa eij, nz 9 "'skmi bsnd so braun" weivd tu mi 
fram tSa dek. ai lei tez wau bi'witjt. Vs bend av ^i 
'emtSant 'msrmsj edimd ta bi 'riitSq hi mi, laik tSa 
biend 9v de8. 

ded? OBJ, ffiz ai waz 'mli 'preiiq pruiz fai'givnae 
toi mai 'soliHen 'reembl nd 'konsi^kwent di'maiz, a 
gbens laik Sa 'fnlnas ar 'sAmaj 'splendsj gA^t ovsj 
mi; Si 'oidsj av 'flaua^z and av 'iietam gAmz me-d 
ad St 'letmae^iaj. ai briiSd Si 'on^ent, and lei 
drAQk wiS baim, auiiI Qeet stremds ^ip, a 'goildn 
'gieli nan, wlB 'glitanq 'dreipeViz fes'tumd wiS 
'flan&iz, peist tn Sa 'messjd biit sv 'siaiz alaq So 
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9a katm, 9Qd ^kliG'peitrs smaild alutriqli from 1$9 gre-t 
'psedsantfi hotit. 

waz t5ia 3 baiid; fsj 'saidsi 'watajz, Sis pilcjuljsj 
Sip ai 801? It hied s 'nund 'digniti, e 'kAmbraa 
'grffiudjai, al'Soi its mssta wsi 'Jfetftid, nd its eeilz 
95 lent. It hAi] ^ritaj'nietScnli stil a'pan tS» mi, sez if 
tai'mentid nd ^zsistid bai bg 'dranm) nd 'dnfttg. 
ai 83t no 'aeilais, bet » gre-t 'speenij 'ensam 'fioitid 
'ov9i, send weivd, » fju'nmal pluim. ai njut it tSen. 
Hi oj'mai^ waz bq sins 'sktetud; bat 'flottiq fau 

100 on'deso'lrt 'reiQiu;a, 

bst for 'sentSn^, end a'gen n'stojd tu sait, 'biu lei 
WAn av tSa 'feitid Sipe av spein. tSa bjudj 'gielijan 
siimd ta fd ail Si eij, bilt Ap a'genst Us skai, laik Sa 
'gildid Jips av kloid lo'rein a'genst Sa 'sAn'set. 

105 1^'' It fl^> f^ d^ 3 1>^1^ fl^ 'flAtajd set !Sa 
'nuest^hed — a laq loD 'vesl 'daiitid 'swiftli jazu 5a 
vfest Jip lei; tSej ke-m a Snl 'paipiq 'aisI, tSa klfej ar 
'kAthsaz, fiwB 'rnjn] otrSz, Jcup 'pistal krseks, 5a ' 
'ffAndaj av ka'msend, and 'ovM ail tSa 'gASti jel av 9 

HO di'mo-niEek 'koras, 

mai nenn waz rabajt kid. Men u seild. 
• — Sei wai no klaudz laggajj bat 'Andsj a si'rim skat 
ai sot a baiik 'mAviq wi5 'festal pamp, AroQd wi5 
greiv 'senaHojz m 'fioitQ roibz, and wah wi5 'djukal 

lis 'banrt m 5a midst, 'hoildiu a nq. 5a smmS baijk 

swiem a'pon a m laik Baet av 'sA5»jn lati'tjudz. ai 

Bot 5a 'butJenHoro and 5a 'iLvptSalz av 'venis and 5i 

V'dn'setik. 

hui wai 5oiz IcAmm 'ovai 5a said? hui 'kmudid 

I30 Sa boits, and spraQ 'intn 5a 'wotai, men m odd 
'spsenij 'ainnai, wi5 pluimz nd soudz, and lieinq a 
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glitanq kros? hut wse hit 'atsendiq s'pan Sg dek 
wi^ 'foildid aijmz send 'geizig taudz Sa loa, a&z Iavsjz 
3n ?Sei 'mistnsaz end 'mautuz s'pan lievn? 'ovsi 
135 ^°( 'distent tend tu'tnAltJuas Biiz hsd Sis smstl 
kneft I'eke-pt from 'iSsi 'sent^uiiz send 'dietsnt 
Jauz? j&at saundz sv 'farm himz, fe/gatn nan, wsj 
Sitz, end j&at so'lemniti 9V 'di-boykerj^i? waz Vis 
greiv fsum kolAmbas? 

Cay-dreams 

As I was stepping ashore, I was greeted by Mr. 
Bourne, who passes the summer on the island, and 
who hospitably asked if I were going his way. His 
way waa toward the southern end of the island, and 
I said yes. His pockets were full of papers and his 
brow of wrinkles; so when we reached the point where 
he should turn off, I asked him to let me alight, al- 
though he was veiy anxious to carry me wherever I 
was going. 

"I am only strolling about," I answered, as I 
clambered carefully out of the wagon. 

"Strolling about?" asked he, in a bewildered man- 
ner; "do people stroll about, now-ardays?" 

"Sometimes," I answered, smiling, as I pulled my 
trousers down over my boots, for they had dragged 
up, as I stepped out of the wagon, "and beside, what 
can an old bookkeeper do better in the dull season 
than stroll about this pleasant island, and watch the 
ships at sea? " 

Bourne looked at me with his weary eyes. 

"I'd give five' thousand dollars a year for a dull 
season," said he, "but as for sbolliiig, I've forgotten 
how." 
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As he Bpoks, his eyes wandered dreamily across 
the fields and woods, and w^e fastoied upon the 
distant sails. 

"It is ideaaant," he stud munngly, and fdl into 
alence. But I had no time to qiare, so I wished him 
good-oftemoon. 

"I hope your wife is well," said Boume to me, as I 
turned away. Poor Boumel He drove on alone in 
his w^on. 

But I made haste to the most st^ttuy point upon 
the southern shore, and there sat, glad to be so near 
the sea. Thoe was that warm, sympatiietic nience 
in the aii, that gives to Indian-summer days almost 
a human tenderness of feeling. A delicate haze, that 
aeoned only the kindly air made vimble, hung over 
the sea. The water lapped languidly among the 
rocks, and the voices of children in a boat b^ond, 
rang muscally, and gradually receded, until they 
were lost in the distance. 

It was some time before I was aware of tiie outline 
of a large ship, drawn vaguely upon the mist, which 
I supposed, at first, to be only a Idnd of mirage. But 
the more steadfastly I gazed, the more distinct it 
became, and I could no longer doubt that I saw a 
statdy ship lying at anchor, not more than half a 
mile from the land. 

"It is an extraordinary place to anchor," I said to 
myself, "or e&a die be a^coe?" 

There were no ogns of distress; the sails were carfr- 
fuUy clewed up, and there were no stulors in the 
tops, nor upon the shrouds. A flag, of which I could 
not see the device or the nation, hung beavOy at the 
stem, and looked as if it had fallen asleep. My cuii- 
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oaity began to be ui^ularly excited. The form of the 
vessel seemed cot to be pemuuient; but within a 
quarter of an hour, I was sure that I had seen half a 
doz^ different ships. As I ga^ed, I saw no more 
sails nor masts, but a long range of oars, flashing tike 
a golden fringe, or straight and stiff, hke the legs of 



"It is some bloated crab, or lobster, magnified t^ 
the mist," I said to myseU, complacently. 

But, at the same moment, there was a concen- 
trated flashing and blazing in one spot among the 
n^ing, and it was as if I saw a beatified ram, or, 
more truly, a sheep-skin, splendid as the hair of 
Berenice. 

"Is that the golden fleece?" I thought. "But, 
surely, Jason and the Argonauts have gone home 
loi^ since. Do people go on gold-fleecing expeditions 
now?" I asked myself, in perplexity. "Can this be 
a California steamer?" 

How could I have thought it a steamer? Did I 
not see those swls, "thin and sere"? Did I not feel 
the melancholy of that solitary bark? It had a 
'mystic aura; a boreal brilliancy shimmered in its 
wake, for it was drifting seaward. A strange fear 
ciu^ed along my veins. That summer sim shone 
cool. The weary, battered ship was gashed, as if 
gnawed 1^ ice. There was terror in the air, as a 
"skinny hand so brown" waved to me from the deck. 
I lay as one bewitched. The hand of the ancient 
mariner seemed to Be reaching for me, like the hand 
of death. 

Death? Why, as I was inly praying Prue's for- 
giveness for my solitary ramble and consequent de- 
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mise, a glance like the fulness of summer splendor 
gushed over me; the odor of flowers and of eastern 
gums made all the atmosphere. I breathed the 
onesat, and lay drunk with bahn, while that strange 
ship, a golden galley now, with glittering draperies 
festooned with flowers, paced to the measured beat of 
oars fdong the calm, and Cleopatra smiled alluringly 
from the great pf^eant's heart. 

Was this a barge for summer waters, this peculiar 
ship I saw? It had a ruined dignity, a cumbrous 
grandeur, although its masts were shattered, and its 
sails rent. It hung pretematurally still upon the 
sea, as if tormented and exhausted by long driving 
and drifting. I saw no sailors, but a great Spanish 
ensipi floated over, and waved, a funereal plume. I 
knew it then. The armada was long since scattered; 
but, floating far 

on deeolate nuny aeae, 
lost for centuries, and again restored to ^ght, here 
lay one of the fated ships of Spain. The huge galleon 
seemed to fill all the air, built up against the sky, like 
the gilded ships of Claude Lorraine agwtst the sunset. 

But it fled, for now a black flag fluttered at the 
mast-head — a long low vessel darted swiftly where 
the vast ship lay; there came a shrill piping whistle, 
the clash of cutlasses, fierce ringing oaths, sharp 
pistol cracks, the thunder of conmiand, and over all 
the gusty yeU of a demoniac chorus, 

My name was Robert Eidd, when I sailed. 
— There were no clouds longer, but under a serene 
sky I saw a bark movii^ with festal pomp, throi^iied 
with grave senators in flowing robes, and one with 
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ducal boimet in the midst, holding a ring. The smooth 
bark swam upon a sea like that of southern latitudes. 
I saw the B-ueenioro and the nuptials of Venice and 
the Adriatic. 

Who were those coming over the ade? Who 
crowded the boats, and sprai^ into the water, men 
in old Spanish armor, with plumes and swords, and 
bearii^ a glittering cross? Who was he standing 
upon the deck with folded arms and gazing towards 
the shore, as lovers on their mistresaes and martyrs 
upon heaven? Over what distant and tumultuous 
seas had this small craft escaped &om other centuries 
and distant shores? What sounds of foreign hymns, 
foi^tten now, were these, and what solenmity of 
debarkation? Was this grave form Columbus? 

HEMARKS 

This passage from /Viw and /, by George William CurtiB, was 
chosen lix transcription because it calls fw a consideTable range of 
rtyles, from familiar coUoquial to a formal poetic and rhetorical 
style. It is transcr3>ed into what seon to the author the least 
questionable forms of standard speech, that is, the forms least 
limited by geographical or othec consideiationB. It is not to be 
taken theref<we as a record c^ the author's individual pronunciation, 
but of what in his judgment is as satisfactory a representatioa as 
can be made of ao accepted general standard in American speech. 
The autlior's native qieech is that of Southern Ohio, though for the 
past twenty years he has beoi a resident <A New York City, and 
it is <rf course quite likely that bia obaervationa have been, in some 
degree, colored by his early habits of speech. 

[dei-driimE]. He diphthongal quality in [del-] is not sbon^ 
marked, but sufficiently so to justify recording it, and so genially 
in final position and also before voiced consonants, e.g., [deu], 1. 12, 
[seik], 1. 23, etc. 
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I. 2. PMjn]. The name might also be pronounced ['buunl 
Cbuiftfl)]. 

['psflu]. Sc«ne speaken mi^t say ['psaszl, and so gener^ly 
with final unatrcaeed ^llables in -es, -ad. 

[lioqtitabb]. Or lluapitabbX but not with the Btrees on the 
■econd syllable. Ttds vahation between [a] and [a] occurs in a 
numba of other worda. 

1. 3. [makt]. Or {ankt], [aiakt]. 

L S. ['p<ikitB]. Or ['pakita]. Is ['pokats] penniflsibleT 

1. 6. [nej]. The vowel in where, theie, whrai tiiesB are alightly 
streaaed words, should be transcribed as short, [mci], [Sej]. 

I. 7. [im]. More formally, [him]. 

['sqkSaa]. Better than ['nq^]. 

I. 13. ^am'tainu]. The ward might also be pronounced ['aun- 

L IS. [nd bi'said), etc. Infonnal converaatianal s^le. 

I. 19. |'wian|. Or ('wiin|, thou^ lees commonly. 

I. 22. I'wantkjd). Or I'wondsid). 

1. 23. [fiildz]. Less correcUy, Ifiik]. 

1. 24. (and fel], etc This clause is transcribed in slow and f<a>- 
mal style. The sentence immediately followii^ is again brisker and 
more informal. 

1. 30. Iine'd]. The vowel is half-long or short here, because eo 
slightly streeeed. 

1. 54. ['vesll. Sometimes pronounced ['tcsoI] or [Vesd], but not 
in standard speech. 

1. 62. [but]. Usually unemphatic, [bot], but stressed here. 

1. 64. [woz]. Somewhat emphatic here. 

1. 72. I'aiai]. Perhaps also I'siail. 

['melan'kalij. Or ['mdan'ksb]; so also solitary, 1. 73, ['scdiHen] 
or ['saUHenl. 

1. 86. ['an'ent]. Or ('on'ent]. Lees fonnally, ['oriantj. 

1. 92. |waa]. Unstressed, but formal because of its important 
position in the sentence. 

I. 98. (njui). Often pronounced [nuij. 

L 113. [pomp]. Or [pomp], but in tlus word [a] is more general 
than la]. 

1. 114. t'seno'taiE). Formal pronunciation. 

1. 124. ['maijtui). Less ftHtnally, ['moutMi]; bo also ['dtstant], 
L 126, {'sentS»ni;|, 1. 126, [so'kmniti], 1. 128, [k»^unbgeL 1- 129. 
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II 

Va loqiq 9V 9 mxn av 'sarans 
mai faist Btep, sv kojs, woz ta famd 'sjutabi 
e'paiitmdnts. tSiiz ai ab'teind, 'teftaj 9 lupl 3v deiz 
88itS, m fotiS 'tevsaiu.; » 'ven 'p"ti 'sekstid-'fioii un- 
'fsjniSt, ksn'ternn) 'sitiq-^im, 'bed-^ruim, send 9 
5 'smoilsj s'patjtmant AitJ ai m'tendid ts fit Ap lez 9 
Tffibara'ton. ai 'famiSt mai 'lodsiqz 'simpli, b9t 
'neSai 'elagsntli, and Sen di'voitid oil mai 'ensjdjiz 
txr Si s'dojnmsnt av Ss tem^ av mai 'wajjip. ai 
'vizitid paik, t$9 'eels'bre'tid ap'tiSsQ, lend past m 

lo n'vjui hiz 'aplcadid kgldL^aa av 'maikro'sko-ps, — 
fiildz 'kam^und, 'hnjainz, 'spenssjz, me'$eiz ^bai- 
'nokjulsi (tSffit 'faimdid an Sa 'pnnsiplz av 5a 'stenas- 
^koip), «nd fflt leqkfl fikst a'pon Stet faijm nom sz 
'spensajz 'trAnjan 'maikro'sko-p, ffiz kamHaamm ?S9 

15 'greitist 'nAmbsj av nn'pruivmsnts wiS n 'ol^o-st 
'psjfikt 'friidam frAiu 'tremsj. alog wi5 tSis ai 'pai- 
tSist 'evn 'pOBibl sek'sesan, — 'droi-'tjuibz, 'mai'kram- 
atsjz, 9 'komara-lusida, liivsj-^teidj, ^ffikro'mEe- 
tik kan'densftiz, j&ait kland I'luimi^ne-tsiz, pnztnz, 

ao ^pEeraHxilik kan'densaiz, 'poila^raiziq tep9'rait9e, 'fou- 
Beps, a'kwatik iKikaaz, 'fiSm-Hjuibz, wiS a hoist av 
'aSsj 'aitiklz, ail av autS wud av bm 'jiisfal m tSa 
hsendz av n iks'pmanst mai'kroskopist, bAt, «ez ai 
'seftsjwsidz dia'kAV«jd, wsj nat av Sa 'slaitist 'preznt 

95 'vfelju ta mil. it teiks 'jiaiz av 'pnektis t9 noi hau ta 
juiz 9 'komph^ke-tid 'maikro^sko-p. Si ap'ti^an lukt 
sas'pijasli st mi fez ai meid Siiz 'hoil-^sed 'p&jtSisaz. 
Ill 'evidantli waz An'saitn 'dieSaj ta set mi dann sz 
SAm ^saian'tifik se'lebriti ai 9 'mfedhusen. ai 0iQk hi 

30 rnHdamd ta Sa 'Isetaj biliif. ai s9'potz ai woz nued. 
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'evn grett 'dsitnjas iz meed s'pon Ss 's^bdjekt m 
AitS hi IZ 'greitist. t5i 'Aiisak^sesfal 'mfed'insen iz 
dis'greist send katld 9 lunstik. 
nued 01 nat, ai set mai'sdf ta waik wiS d ail iutj 

35 fju ^saisn'tlfik 'stjudants hmv 'evaj 'iikwald. ai hied 
'evn'tofl to Iwn 'relativ ta tfo 'dfikkit 'stAdi a'pon 
iutS ai fajed nn'baijkt, — » 'sUdi m'valvn) tSa moist 
'sjnaet 'pei^ans, ^ moist 'ndsid fens'litik 'pausjz, tSa 
'stedisst h%nd, Ss moist 'Aii'tainq ai, tSs moist n- 

40 'famd lend 'sAbHail ma'aipju'leiSan. 

hi 3 bq taim hsef mai lepa'raitae lei m'skttvh an 
tSa Jelvz 9v mai Isebara^ton, AitJ wsz nan moist 
'fempli 'fsjm^t witS 'evn 'paaibl ksn'traivans far fa- 
'aili'te-tq) mai mVesti'geiSanz. t$o ftekt waz ^t ai 

45 did not not hou ta juiz SAm sv mai ^saisn'tifik 'im- 
plamants, — 'nevai 'hsevii} bm tait 'maikro'skapiks, 
— «nd tSoiz huz juis ai 'Andsi'stud 'flio'retikali ww 
8V 'litl a'veil, an'til bai 'prtektis ai kud a'tem Ss 
'nesa'sen 'delikaei av 'htendlnj. stil, SAtJ waz Sa 

so 'fjun av mai tem'bijan, sAtJ Si ^Au'tainq pejsi'Tirans 

av mai iks'perimants, Stet, 'difikalt av 'kredit tez it 

me- bii, m tSa kois av WAn 'jiai ai bi'keim ^Ao'retik^ 

fend 'prfektikah fen a'kompliSt mai'kraskopist. 

'djuriQ Sis 'pmad av mai leibaiz, m AUtS ai ssb- 

55 'mitid 'spesimanz av 'evn 'sAbstans tStet ke*m 'Andw 
mai 'abssj'vei^an ta Si 'lekjan av mai lenziz, ai bi- 
'keim a dis'kAvarsi, — ma smatl wei, it iz trai, foj 
ai waz 'ven ja^j, bat stil a dis'kAvarai. it waz ai hn 
dis'traid 'eranbaigz '0ion Sset Sa 'valvaks g^o'baitor 

60 waz een 'snnnal, snd pruivd TSst hiz '"moimedz" 
wiS 'stAinaks nd aiz wai 'muh 'feizaz av 60 fo/mei- 
Jan av a 'vedsatabl sel, fend wai, Aisn Se- riitji Sei 
ma'tjui steit, m'ketpaU av Ki eekt av ^kondsu'geijM!* 
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ai 'em trui 'dsena^-tiv sekt, witS'atrt Mit^ not 'oi- 
gsnizm 'raizDj tu 'em steids »v laif 'haiai ISan 'vedja- 
tsbl kfen bt sed to bi kam'pliit. tt waz ai hn n'zalvd 
tb 'smgjulsj 'prablsm 8v ro'teiSen m tSa adz snd 
hetjz 9v plants 'mtu 'sili'en s'tnekSan, m spait 9v Hi 
d'asjSsnz 9V 'mistaj 'wensm fend 'aQsjz, Stet mai 
ekq>la'netS3n waz Sa n'zAlt 3V an 'aptikl ilui^n. 



The lon^ng ot a Man of Science 

My first step of course was to find suitable apart- 
mento. These I obtained, after a couple of days' 
search, in Fourth Avenue; a very pretty second-floor 
unfumiahed, containing ntting-room, bed-room, and 
a smaller apartment which I intended to fit up as a 
hiboratory. I fumit^ed my lodgings simply, but 
rather degantly, and then devoted all my ener^es 
to the adornment of the temple of my worship. I 
visited Pike, the celebrated optician, and passed in 
review his splendid collection of microscopes, — 
field's Compound, Hingbam's, Spencer's, Nachet's 
Binocular (that founded on the principles of the 
stereoscope), and at length fixed upon that form 
known as Spencer's Trunnion Microscope, as com- 
bining the greatest number of improvements with an 
ahnost perfect freedom from tr^nor. Along with 
this I purchased every posrable accessmy, — draw- 
tubes, micrometers, a comero-tucuja, lever-stf^e, 
achromatic condensers, white cloud illuminators, 
prisms, parabolic condensers, polarizing apparatus, 
forceps, aquatic boxes, fiBhing-tubes, with a host of 
other articles, all of which would have been useful in 
the hands of an experienced microscopiat, but, as I 
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afterwards discorered, were not of the slightest pres- 
ent value to me. It takes years of practice to know 
how to use a complicated microscope. The optician 
looked suspiciously at me as I made these whole-sale 
purchases. He evidently was uncertain whether to 
set me down as some scientific celebrity or a madman. 
I think he inclined to the latter belief. I suppose I 
was mad. Every great genius is mad upon the sub- 
ject in which he is greatest. The UDsuccesrful mad- 
man is disgraced and called a lunatic. 

Mod or not, I set myself to work with a zeal which 
few scientific studrats have ever equaled. I had 
everything to learn relative to the deHcate study 
upon which I had ^nbarked, — a study involving 
the most earnest patience, the most rigid analytic 
powers, the steadiest hand, the most untiring ^«, 
the most refined and subtile manipulation. 

For a long time half my apparatus lay inactively 
on the shelves of my laboratory, which was now most 
amply furnished with every posfdble contrivance for 
facilitating my investigations. The fact was that I 
did not know how to use some of my scientific imple- 
ments, — never having been taught microscopies, — 
and those whose use I understood theoretically were 
of little avul, until by practice I could attain the 
necessary deUcacy of handling. Still, such was the 
fmy of my ambition, such the untiring perseverance 
of my experiments, that, difficult of credit as it may 
be, in the course of one year I became theoreticaUy 
and praetjcally an accomplished microscopist. 

During this period of my labors, in which I sub- 
mitted specimens of every substance that came under 
my observation to the action of my lenses, I became 
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a discoverer, — in a small way, it is true, for I was 
voy young, but still a discoverer. It was I who 
destroyed Ehrenberg's theory that the Vohox globcUor 
was an animal, and proved that liis "monads" with 
stomachs and eyes were merely phases of the forma- 
tion of a vegetable cell, and were, when th^ reached 
their mature state, incapable of the act of conjuga- 
tion, or any true generative act, without which no 
organism rising to any stage of life higher than vege- 
table can be said to be complete. It was I who re- 
solved the singular problem of rotation in the cells 
and hairs of plants into ciliary attraction, in spite of 
tlie assertions of Mr. Wenham and others, that my 
explanation was the result of an optical illusion. 

REMARKS 

These paragrapha are from The Diamond Leia \yj FitE-James 
O'Brien. The traiiBcription represente the author's conception of a 
Btandard readii^ pronunciation, more formal than a colloquial but 
lesB formal than an otstorical styto. 
• 1. 1. ('sjutobl). But {'autobll ia abo poeeible. 

1. 5- Im'tendid]. The final syllable, in this and similar words, is 
quite as likely to be [-9d] as [-idl. 

I. 9. (pKstl- Or [paistl. The pronunciation [poist] is likely to 
be noticeable. Neither [paiat] nor [paist] are natural to the author, 
irtioee native speech was formed in Southern Ohio. 

I. 13. [leqkff). Or [leq»]. 

1. 16. ['tremsj). Rarely ['triimej]. 

I. 18. fiekro'nuetik]. For emphasia on the etymological demits 
of the word, one m^t say ['eikro'nuetik]. 

1, 20. [ffipe'raitasj. Or [seps'restoel, acarcdy [tBpa'netaal, thou^ 
this pronunciation is common popularly and ia sometimes heard 
among physiciate and other scientistfl. 

1. 21. [aTtwotik], Or [aTiwotik]. 

I. 26. [ap'ttjan]. Of course ^ap'tijan] is alao possible, but in this 
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and other words wbwe a choice between the two la open, tbe fonn 
with [a] is much the more general, and represents the author's habit. 

1. 28. ['evidanth]. Or ('evi 'death]. 

1. 30. [was]. An emphatic form of unemphatic [wax]. 

1.31. ['Bibdsekt]. Or I'sabdjikt]. 

L 32. ISi]. B«foie a vowel, [Sal before cotuonants. 

{'Anaak'sGafd]. Or rAnsok'seafal]. 

I. 34. [si]. In rapid reading more likely to be [n] than [aj]. 
So also [Knd] may frequently be mraely {ndj. 

1. 36. I'delikit). The pronunciation I'debkst] seems scarcely 
- permissible. 

1. 37. (milKiukt). Or [cmlxiijkt]. 

I. 39. i'An'tairq]. Or |»ii'tairq]. 

1.41. [h«t]. Orlharfl. 

1. ^. [bilceim]. The rowel is distinctly long here before a 
slight pause. 

1. 54. {'djuri]]]. In British English a gUde vowel before [r] is 
prominent, giving ['djuani]], I'pisnod], I. 61 ['misihj, etc., but in 
American speech this glide vowel is vei^ slight when heard and 
usually is not heard at aJl. 

1. 62. [waj]. Stressed here, but usually unstressed. 

1. 66, [bi|, [bij. The second be is more emphatic, hence the 
vowel is higher and tenser. The second syUoble of con^eto ia still 
more emphatic. 

m 

8a liainiit 

WAD nait, a 'bjutifsl Idisi 'froati nait, hi kenn luek 
tn biz sel, 'seftfti 3 Sojt nst. !$a statiz wsj 'wAndaifal. 
'hevn giinid a 'ftrozand taimz 'laijd3»j az wel az nbrai- 
tsj tS»D aj0, nd ta luk wiS a '9anzand aiz m'sted av 

S WAD. 

"on, 'wAiidajfal," hi kraid, "tSat S&i Jud bi men hu 
dui kraimz bai natt; tend 'aSsjz Bkeijs lea nued, hu 
Lev foj Sis litl wejld, nd nat fai t5fet grett n 'gloinaa 
WAS, uitS 'naitli, tu ail aiz nat 'blamdid bai OcAstam, 
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lo n'viilz Its 'glotiq '^oiriz. degk gad ai tern 9 'hu- 
mit" 
tend m Sis muid hi keim tu hiz Bel dau. 
hi paizd ffit It; It waz kloizd. 
"jnai, mi'doit ai left it 'otpn," sed hi. "% wmd. 
IS Ssi IE Dat 9 bre^ sv wmd. ^at miinz Sib? " 

hi sttrd wits iz hseod a'pan Sa 'rAgid dan. hi lukt 

9ni WAn 9V Ss grett t^mka, fu it waz mAtJ 'smod&i m 

'pleisiz Sfen Si 'spsitSsj it pn'tendid ta kloiz, »nd 

891 hiz liti all wik 'twinig djAst iietj hi hsed left it. 

30 "hau IZ It wits mi," hi said, "»en ai staijt n 'trembl 

let 'oaAi]? 'iitSsj ai did ^t it, 01 Ss fimd hse$ l&t it 

'xftai mi ta dis'taib mai 'hsepi soul, 'retro sa'AimosI" 

{end hi 'entaid hiz keiv 'rsepidli, nd bi'gien witS 

's&nu&at 'naivas ekspi'diSso ta lait WAn sv hiz louds- 

as 1st 'teipsjz. ALOll hi wsz 'laitiq it, tSei waz 3 soft sai 

m tSs keiv. 

hi 'stautid ad drapt tSa luendl djAst as it waz lai- 
tn), eend it went aut. 
hi stuipt fai It 'hATiadli nd laitid it, liBnig m- 
30 'tentli. juen it waz laitid hi '$eidid it witS iz heend 
fram bi'hamd, send 9rui tSa feint lait ad raund tSa sel. 
m tSa 'faijtSist 'l^jnaj Si 'antlam av Sa wod siimd 
'broikn. 
hi ttrk a step tsudz tSa pleis wiS iz haut 'biitm. 
55 Sa 'ksendl tet tSa seim taim 'getiq 'braitsj, hi sai it 
waz tSa 'figjuj av a 'wuman. 
a'uASai step wiS iz niiz 'nakm ta'getSsj. 
It waz 'maijgnt brsnt. 

The Hennit 
One night, a beautiful clear frosty night, he came 
back to his cell, after a short rest. The stars were 
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wondofuL Heaven seemed a thousand timee larger 
as well as brighter than earth, and to look vith a 
thousand eyes instead of one. 

"Oh, wonderful," be cried, "that there should be 
men who do crimes by night; and others scarce less 
ma^l, who live for this little world, and not for that 
great and glorious one, which nightly, to all eyes not 
blinded by custom, reveals its glowing glories. Thank 
God I am a hermit." 

And in this mood he came to his cell door. 

He paused at it; it was closed. 

"Why, methought I left it open," said he. "The 
; wind. There is not a breath of wind. What means 
this?" 

He stood with his hand upon the ru^ed door. He 
looked through one of the great chinks, for It was 
much smaller in places than the aperture it pretended 
to close, and saw his little oil wick burning just where 
he had left it. 

"How is it with me," he sighed, "when I start and 
tremble at nothing? Either I did shut it, or the fiend 
hath shut it after me to disturb my happy soul. Retro 
Sathanas!" 

And he entered his cave rapidly, and b^an with 
somewhat nervous expedition to light one of his largest 
tapers. While he was lighting it, there was a soft sigh 
in the cave. 

He started and dropped the candle just as it was 
lighting, and it went out. 

He stooped for it hurriedly and lighted it, listening 
intenUy. When it was lighted he shaded it with his 
hand from behind, and threw the faint l^t all round 
the c^. 
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In the farthest ootner the outline of the wall seemed 
broken. 
He took a step towards the place with his heart 



The candle at the same time gettii^ brighter, he 
saw it was the figure of a woman. 
Another step with his knees knocking together. 
It was Maboabbt Brandt. 

REMARKS 

From Cep. XCV of Charles Blade's The CloitUr and (ft« Bearik. 

1. 1. [wAH nart). Two distinct [n] coDBonanto an not pronounoed 
bere, see above, { 83. 

L 10. {ai «aa\. Lew fonnally, [ann|. 

1. 17. [sni]. The word ia vety Blighlly etresaed, hence the vowd 
is short. 

[gre:t). As an iatenrave, great is not usually a 707 onphaUo 
word. Here it is lightly strewed and the vowel is perhaps only 
half-long. 

1. 18. ['pleiBu]. Or ['pleieas]? 

1. 38. ['maugnt]. This word would be trisyllabic only in a 
fomuJ spelling-pronunciation. 

IV 

Ca 'hrk-'ont 
"Bgij Jijjlouz," waz baij ant fram ISa 'nueet-^hed. 
"oEii a'wei?" di'msendid tSa 'lueptn. 
"flrii paints aif Ss lii bau, sai." 
"reiz Ap JBJ Aid. 'stei^diil" 
S '"stedi, aai." 

"'m»st-'hed a'hail dja sii Stet *eil natJ?" 
"ai, ai, eajl a Soul a.apsjm Aeilzl TSeu Ji blouzl 
tSeuSi 'briitjazl" 

"siq out! sq out evn tannl" 
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> "ai, ai, Bw! tSeu Ji blou»! Seu — &u — tSau Si 
blouz — bonz — boioz!" 
"hau fau aif?" 
"tu moilz nd a hief." 
"'9Aiidr n 'laitmq! bo 'aail kail ad heads!" 

Tlie Lo<^-oat 

"There she blows," was sung out from the mast-head. 
"Where away?" demanded the captain. 
"Three points off the lee bow, sir." 
"Raise up your wheel. SteadyE" 



"Mast-head ahoy! Do you see that whfde now?" 

"Ay, ay, air! A shoal of Sperm WhalesI There she 
blowsl There she breaches!" 

"Sing out! sing out every time!" 

"Ay, ay, sir! There she blows! there — tiiere — 
thar she blows — bowes — bo — o — o — s! " 

"How far off?" 

"Two miles and a half." 

" Thunder and lightning! Sonearl Call all hands!" 



From Estraeb at the end of Melville's Mob]/ Diek. Note the 
prdonged quality (tf some of the vovels, lesultJng of couree from 
the maimer of speech exemplified by the paasage. In line fl, [dja] 
mi^t be tr&nscnbed Idja]. 

V 
Cs fi:st 
send stil Si slept m 'sesaj-lidid sliip, 
m 'blfentjid Imro, smuiS, snd Isvsn'dud, 
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Mail hit from fsiiff Ss Idazit bratt a hitp 

ov luen^ditl 'aspal, kwms, tend pUm, tend 'gusid; 

WI0 'dseliz 'suitSai Steo Ss 'krirmi kaid, 

ffind Ijuiaent 'siraps, tigkt wi9 'Bma'msn; 

'msena send deits, m 'aijgo'si trsenB'faid 

from fez; tend 'spaisid 'demtiz, 'em wad, 

from 'siIksD 'sfBinai'kiend tu 'sidaid lebs'nan. 

tSiiz 'deh'keits hi hiipt wiff 'glomj hand 

an 'gotldm 'diSiz tend m 'boiskits brait 

av 'wriiSid 'ailvw: 'sAmptSu'As Se- atsend 

m S3 n'taiaid 'kwaat av tJa Bait, 

'film ^ 'tSili "n™ '^ 'pajfjum lait. — 

"ffiod nau, mai Uv, mai 'sersef 'feiai, s'weikt 

San (ut mai 'hevn, lend ai Sam 'en'mait: 

'oipn Sam aiz, foi miik se*iit 'i^nis seik, 

oj ai Jtel drauz bi'said ISi, sou mai soul dA^ eik." 

The Feast 

And sUll Bhe slept in azm-e-lidded sle^, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender'd, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plmn, and gomd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy cmrd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 
Manna and dates, in argo^ tranaf^r'd 
liVom Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
JVom silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon. 

These delicates he heap'd with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed alver: sumptuous they stand 
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In the retired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with perfume l^t. — 

"And now, my love, my eeraph tail, awakel 

Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 

Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnea' sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache." 

REMARKS 

Theae two ataiUM from The Eve t^ St. AgTitt, by Keftte, are 
truiacribed into a text for very formal and somewhat artificial pro- 
nunciation, Bucb as one would employ in a slow recitation of the 

1. 1. I'fflSM-l- Or ['eiSM-l, 

1. 4. ['guMd]. The word is a poor rime to UTender'd, cord, 
ttmnsferr'd, unless one adopts an artificial pronunciation, [gsjd], for 
the sake of the rime. Normally the word is pronounced ['Ecsid] w 

teud]. 

1. 6. HjuTsent 'sirtipB]' In colloquial style, [1u»ant 'sirape]. 

1. 8. [wad]. Should one pronounce [wan] for the rime, or ['sm^ 
'mAn|, (lebo'ikAn], or be satisfied merely with the a{>proziinate t^fe- 
rime in the spellings dnntmon, one, Lebanon? 

1. 11. [iMiBlmsI. Or I^aiskits], Cbaskits], thou^ one would 
not likely hear ['bfeskits) from a professional elocutionist. 

L 12. ['BAmpt^'asj. In colloquial style, ['sAinptSuas]. 



VI 
nnoj'tseliti 

sou wi d5A.d5 ST tSa hoip ov maaj'tfriiti. it bi'lags 
Witt CTd fits 'mtu 3 'stTAktSei; it iz TStei witS'aut uttj 
ju kan 'nevai meik Ba 'bjuti oi 'jumtl laist, wiSaut 
AjtS 'oIbo Bo 'BtrAktS»j tendz ta foil a'pait. Si oitj is, 
5 not jet trui til 'em stoin fits 'mtu pleis. put tb hoip 
9V nnoi'tteliti 'mtu Ss kraun ev tSs 'tebIjuz ot laif, end 
Ve- kotiisj, and 3il ov Cem teik an njur sig'nifikans. 
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iit^ fitom bilt 'mto 63 ^BtrAkt^ iz wAt9 'mam tSan it 
iz wAitf bai it'aelf m Sa fiild. iitj atom iz waiS stil 

10 'mow AED SSa 'strAktSai iz 'fmiSt. n'fjuz 'joai Tcii- 
^toia % pleis fai JutJ it dimz ta bi 'fitid eg'zskUi, 
snd ju hsev ptrt 'evn 'pre^ 'veelju »t mdi. ju bi not 
80 'Juai av a gnd gad 'eni 'laqgsj. 'hjuman lAif jz no 
Isqgai 80 sig'mfikant az- it wsz bi'fosi. ju hav lost 

15 WA\B act av Iav and 'frendSip, and leveld Vem taud 
tSa dAst. ju hav n'dust 'pe-tnatizm and fil'een^rapi tn 
'fai^it 'vffiljuz, iitS wiB its prais. ju hav te*kn 
Tunjant djor and sn'Aiziffizm ant av ail ma'tuj mens 
laif, end 'tfrctnd Sem witS an 'sjhai oild eidj. ju hav 

30 'Seikn Ca 'beisaz av mo'rseliti and put 'rait^asnaa 'mtu 
taimz av luinfat and 'paliei. ju hav ^bidn tSi 'aitist, 
tSa 'poet, and Sa 'prafet la if at S&i 'vijanz and daut 
tSei va'hditi. ju hav dis'tiqktli 'Jeikn msenz fei0 m 
'lodsik and 'riizan, a/ad brsit ail mtalektScal 'pnisasaz 

35 'mtu disltredit. fai atl Sat lodjik iz 'fata iz ta bamd 

ftqz 'mtu ko'hn3ns and 'juniti. ail 'vseljuz, m ftekt, 

bi'lag m Qi ai'di^ 'rshn; Se- goi ta'geSai and meik a 

'juniti, OJ els Se- foil ta'geSaa. 

fad ta'getSsj? nou! no msen ksen meik Vq greit 

3f> 'vseljuz foil, a teik Sem a'pait, 3 hajt wad qv Vexa. a 
mien kffin bait and mat hiz ovn laif bai hiz dis'trAst, 
bat hi kan mai nou n'seliti. no mienz daut kan meik 
'djAstis, 'bjuti, tniiff, Iav, Ics tSan 'nal. Ciiz ftqz a 
m'greind m a 'neit^a. wi niid 'oinh ta trAst Sem. 

35 Se- 'konstiHut ten 'mfinit 'ajdai. Be- 'vsdiMe-t Sem- 
'selvz Sa 'maai wi fh-ou au9' weit a'pan Sem. Sa hoip 
9v nnaj'tfeliti iz 'simpli Sa Idi'atbm, jutj 'alwez 
stsendz faiat, bi'jand 'em msenz daut, set tSa kraun av 
Sa 'stTAktSai. it fits its kam'ptenjan 'vtetjuz, and Se* 

40 klaiBp It wits Sej aimz 'mtu a si'rim m'tegnti. Ke* 
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bid AS tr&flt ana l&irz a'pon tSi 'arijHrei, uitj 'evn 
'vselju m Sa 'juiuVArs luez dsamd ta kan'atrAkt. wit 
did oat bild tSs 'bjutifal 'strAktSu: wi 'omli faund it. 

dtat u 'eka^ant, 
S ns god bvi, u 'pAUDwont. 

Immottallly 

So we judge of the hope of immortidity. It belongs 
with and fits into a structure; it is that without which 
you can never make the beauty or unity last, without 
which also the structure tends to fall apart. The arch 
is not yet true till every stone fits into place. Put the 
hope of immortaUly into the crown of the values of 
Hfe, and th^ cohere, and all of them take on new 
B^nificance. Each stone built into the stnictuie is 
worth more than it is worth by itsdf in the field. Each 
Btone is worth still more when the structure is finished. 
Refuse your keystone the place for which it seems to 
be fitted exactly, and you have put every precious 
value at risk. You are not so sure of a good God any 
longer. Human life is no longer so significant'aa it was 
before. You have lost worth out of love and friend- 
ship, and leveled them toward the dust. You have 
reduced patriotism and philanthropy to finite values, 
each with its price. You have taken buoyant joy and 
enthudasm out of all mature men's life, and threatened 
them with an earlier old age. Yoa have shaken the 
bases of morality and put righteousness into terms of 
comfort and policy. You have bidden the artiet, the 
poet, and t^e ]m>phet laugh at their viMons and doubt 
thar vafidity. You have distinctly shaken man's 
futh in lofpc and reason, and brought all intellectual 
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processee into discredit. For all that lo^c is for is to 
bind things into coherence and unity. All values, in 
fact, belong in the ideal realm; th^ go tc^ther and 
make a unity, or else they fall togethea-. 

Fall together? Nol No man can make the great 
values fall, or take them apart, or hurt one of them. A 
man can hurt and mar hia own life t^ his distrust, but 
he can mar no reality. No man's doubt can make 
justice, beauty, truth, love, lees than real. These 
things are ingrained in our nature. We need only to 
trust them. They constitute an infinite order. They 
validate themselves the more we throw our weight 
upon them. The hope of immortality is simply the 
keystone, which always stands fast, beyond any man's 
doubt, at the crown of the structure. It fits its com- 
panion values, and they clasp it with their arms into 
a serene integrity. They bid us trust our lives upon 
the archway, which every value in the universe has 
joined to construct. We did not build the beautiful 
structure: we only found it. 

What ia excellent. 
As God lives, is pennanent. 

REMAEIES 

This paasE^e, from Trvth and Immortality, an essay by Charles 
Fletchra Dole, repicsente the pronunciation of Mr. W. W. Lawrence 
who was bom in Portland, Maine, and spent hia early life there. 
After the usual coUege training at Bowdoin, and graduate discipline, 
especially in English and German at Harvard, he epeot several 
years in Kansas, but for the past dosoi or fifteen years he has lived 
in New York, regularly returning, however, for three or four 
m<mths of each year to his native New Kn^^iind. His pronunciation 
repreeents not an eittreme local New England speech, but what may 
be taken aa a fair example of cultivated standard New England 
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Speech. Perhaps its moet intensting feature is its mixed oharactcr. 
This is erident, for example, in the treatment of [j]. Final un- 
stressed or lightly stressed [j] is r^ularly present, but disappean 
in a heavily stressed pliable like [tota], 1. 25, or [maiL 1. 31. Before 
consonants no [j] ia present in la'pait], 1. 30, [aimz], 1. 40, [artrS-|> 
I. 41, but is present in [hartl, 1. 30, the acoustic test being positively 
confirmed by the organio analysis. Yet no U] is presmt in [wAiff], 
I. 15, or in ['jiuuVaib], 1. 42, I'pAimsnont], 1. 45. In U. 33, 34, the 
pronunciation [a] for are, our, evidently represents an occadonal 
and unsettled, not a fixed and permanent habit, see 11. 36, 41. The 
loss at [i] in [lumfat], 1. 21, is a very wide spread phenomencm, 
noticeable even in the speech of those iriio commonly retain [i] 
brfore consonants; cf. the pronunciation [IcAmftabl] for etonfortabla. 
The prraninciation Pad], I. 22, Ifaist], 1. 38, [Icla:sp], 1. 40, is con- 
sistoit fCH" UuB passage, but Mr. Lavrence declares that in an in- 
formal pronunriation, stqr if he went into a stationery store and 
asked for pt^fer^claspe, he would say [klecsps]. Further examination 
showed that in words of this type he sometimes pronouncsd [ai|, 



The pronunciations ['konsti^nt], I. 35, (ma'tDj), I. 18, [en'Ai- 
siffiim], 1. 18, cannot be taken as indicating a constant preference of 
[u], (u] for [Jul after [t], [d|, etc., for eometimee, especially und^ full 
stress, the pronunciation is [ju|, as in [njut], 1. 7. 

The diphthongal vowel in [sou], 1. 1, is due to an exceptjonally 
8b«ng stress in this word, and so also in other cases of [on]. 

For the vowel of not, God, what, etc., the pronunciation [a] is 
constant. Observe that for the accented vowel in nuke, take, 
patriotism, th«y, etc., a diphthong was not present, even under 
strong strcHS. As to final unstressed syllables, note Cbeisaij, 1. 20, 
['raitSsanas), 1. 20, etc., beside ['fitid], I. 11, [levddl, 1. 15. The 
mixed character of this pronimciation is not an individual pecu- 
liarity but ia quite generally charact«ri8tic of cultivated American 

vn 

'wadnq 
tfo 'jAe^M Bv 'eksaeaiz iz dui fAist tc 9 'pjnah 'finki 
nn'pr^n, send 'sekandli tu a sena 9v 'paow m 'ffikjan. 
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tSa (diirt BOiB 9T 'ple^u, 'vEinx ar kam wtS am fcao'di- 
Jon tend Ite ateit ev tSs sa'ranndm 'sAiknu^stnoBas; Sa 
5 'sekdnd wi Si d'maunt amd kamd «t 'pauo, ffiod tSi 
ek'stent ttud kamd 97 'mkyaa. m oil fanni 9v 'oktiv 
'eksenn, tS»i a Orii 'pacez ^saimri'te-nisdi m 'skjan, 
— 'IS9 vnl, S» 'm&ds nd IS1 'mtelekt. iitS st Sin pn- 
'domt^-tB m 'difruit kundz 3V 'eksaeau. m 'woi- 

10 kiQ, Co wil Q 'mAflls B so sIcAstamd ta vAik te'getSw, n 
po^anD Cee tmdc wit! eft ^itl ^'apsaiitlvi ay fsa 'Sset 
tSt 'mtelekt is left ^m'pantnli frii. Sa 'mentl 'ple3sj 
m 'waikm, az sAtJ, iz m ISa Bens av 'potrw 'ovw ail aca 
'imiivn) ma'Sinan . . , 

MS luM ood Sttu, Sa £ild w s 'dotid wiS ooad 'flouaz. 
ILsr'evv ju lukti, jn sai tfa» 'goildii hedi 'sadng m Sa 
biitE. Ce* fild Vi let wiS 1Se» 'n1$ 'oids. it was a 
'matvsl Vai 8A.tS 'tana tilaBBmz ^nd luev bo 'ven ^len 
a pa'fjum. m lula %■ Veirid £ram ntS 'armds ta 

M 'pedist '}£io. Wdc iroikt 'weirb fet 'Imi av Ieta^ 
Sem 'aikIa fot. 

W«lkii« 

The pleasure «f exercise is due first to a pure^ 
pli;p;noaI impreasioB, and seoondty te » seaae of power 
te actkn. Tbe first ^ouroe of plessura vsiies of cmun 
with our coDdittos «nd I3te ?tate of the sumTHo^K 
circumstances; the second with the amount and kind 
of power; and the exttst and kind of action. In all 
forms of active exercise th«% are three powers amid- 
taneously in action, — tlie will, the muscles and the 
bSbtSeet. Eaoh of these ppedomiiiiAes in dMerent 
Id&ds of vnereise. ix waUdng, the wiS and nuscles 
are so acetuAomed to work togetiteT, and perfonn their 
1»ftiv)th BO Httfe'^nqMatditweof foToe, thst ike intel- 
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lect is left comparatively free. The mentfd jdeasiire 
in walkii^, as such, is in the sense of power over all 
our moving machinery . . . 

Here and there, the field was dotted with small flowers. 
Wherever you looked, you saw their golden heads 
nodding in the breeze. They filled the air with th^ 
rich odor. It was a marvel that such tiny blossoms 
should have so very heavy a perfume. In color they 
varied from rich orange to palest yellow. One walked 
warily for fear of cru^iii^ them under foot. 



Down to the break, this passage u from Holmes' Auloenl. The 
craicluding sentences were made up for the purpose of transcrip- 
ticm. The pronunciation is that of Mr. H. W. Wells, who baa 
always lived in New Yoric City, with occaoonal short perioda of 
readence in New England. Fiiui] [i| appears in Mr. Wells's pro- 
nunciation is unstressed syllables b^ore vowels, and usually, 
though not always, before pauses. In 1. 6, the two words witti Qie 
are run togetiier, with only one consonant between them. In 1. 10, 
an is made very unemphatic, the sound bong recorded as [a], 
though it is better described as a weakened form of [a]. Nasaliza- 
tion of vowels is marked in Mr. Wells's pronunciation. In strongly 
stressed syllables or words like there, 1. 15, air, 1. 17, the vowel ia 
(»:]• but not in weak syllables, as in there, 1. 7, Oielr, 11. 16, 17, or 
in varies, 1. 3, varied, 1. 19, warily, 1. 20. The stress in peifume, 
1. 19, as a noun, is usually on the first syllable. 



vra 

An'faitSanstli djAst az ai wez trai'Amfntli 'tenssm), 
"Witnli not," o'hjiSs IcwcstSdn mait$t 'mta mai 
mamd, isltaitod bar s 'ven di'faisnt "att." 

"ait ai te gou, Jien ai luev SAt^ o di'beit alxiut at?" 
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J b9t Aail ai waz pa'plekst, nd 'skofiq let mai oitq 
'skruplz, tSa 'fen-^bel 'sAdnli reeq, nd 'fensad oil maj 
'kwest^Tiz. mVolsn'terili ai 'hAiad on boad. ISa boit 
slipt inm tSa dak. ai went &p an dek tu m'd30i Ss 
vjui 3Y tSa 'siti fr^n Sa bei, bat djAst az ai sfet daim, 

lo n ment tu hev sed, "hau 'bjutafal," a faund ma'aell 
'ffiskiQ, "oitai in hev kAm?" 

last m pa'pleksiq di^it, ai sat litl av 6a 'eman av 
Sa bei; bat fia n'mEmbrans av prnu nd T$a 'djentl 'm- 
fluans av ISa 'dei 'pLuid^d mi 'mta » muid av 'pensrv 

IS 'reven AitS 'nAfti) 'tendad to dis'troi, an'til wi 'sidnk 
a'ratvd at tSa Iffindiq. 

Doobt 

Unfortunately, just as I was triumphantly answer- 
ing "Certfuoly noti" another question marched into 
my mind/escorted by a very defiant ought. 

"Ought I to go when I have such a debate about 
it?" 

But while I was perplexed, and scoffing at my own 
scruples, the feny-bell suddenly rang, and answered 
all my questions. Involimtarily I hurried on board. 
The boat slipped from the dock. I went up on deck 
to enj<^ the view of the city from the bay, but just 
as I sat down, and meant to have said " how beautifull" 
I found mjiself asking: 

"Ought I to have come?" 

Lost in perplexing debate, I saw little of the scenoy 
of the bay; but the remembrance of Pnie and the gentle 
influence of the day plui^ed me into a mood of pensive 
reverie which nothing tended to destroy, unUl we sud- 
denly arrived at the landing. 
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The passage is tnxa Oeorge Wmiam Curtis, Pme and I, and tbs 
tnnscriptioa is the reading pronunciation of Mr. Oeorge Summey, 
Jr., a native of Kentucky, of North Coroliiia parentage, who has 
lived in South Carolina, Tennenee, and since the age of twenty- 
time in North Carolina. Wa nuuiaer of q>eecih would strike any 
attentive observer as Southern, but not maikedly so. His speech 
is slow, and more attention is given to unstressed syllabke than ia 
customaiy, thou^ the vowels ore not neoeesarily nuule clearer. 

1. 1. [An'faitSanatlil. Thwe is no trace ctf a oonwmant tar r 
before eonsooaats aad finally. 

1.4. [at]. Very lightly stressed. 

L 5. ['skofu]]. The moreususl pronnnci&titHi is ['Aaftq]. 

1. 7. [lurad]. A more conunon standard pronunciation would 
be ChAnd], or [luiidl, the latter to be prrferred. 

[bsadl. The vowel is distinctly short 

{boitl. No trace of diphthongal quality, but when final, as in 
[gOTj], 1. 4, tlie diphthong is present. 

1. 10. Cbjutafal]. In a word like this, if one had a maik for 
accent indicating a degree between haU-stiess aad iinstreeBed, one 
wonld emirioy it on the eecMid and third syllables to suggest Mr. 
Sununey's pronunciation. More commonly pronounced ['bjutifal). 

1. 12. I'smm]. The vowel of the first syllable is not usually 
lowered. 

1. 13. gtrru}. The diphthong very dietanct, perhaps because erf 
the riow tonpo. 

[^nfluans]. More commc»iIy, {'mflmnsl. 

L 14. ^uid]. For common standard [mui^ 



ta turn htl m Sd Iat st 'nettSai hoilds 
ka'mjunjsQ vnS bai 'vizibi fsixmz, 51 spitks 
a 'veinaa lieqgwids; fu is 'geiai 'auan 
Ji hffiz 8 vara 9v ^gladnae, nd 9 Binad 
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nd 'elekwans sv 'bjuti, nd Ji glaidz 

mtu hiz 'dauksj 'mjuziqz, wi9 3 maild 

nd liiilm 'snnpsft ISst stiilii s'wei 

6ei 'Saijpnas, eu hi a 9'weu. Acn ferta 

9v 63 IfBst 'bitsi 'au9j kAm laik a blait 

'oTfti Sai 'spirat, nd seed 'mudsaz 

er 6» Btam 'sgam, nd Sroud, nd pail, 

nd liretflas 'dauknas, ud 6» 'nsro haus, 

meik tSi te 'jAdai, nd groi eik at haijt; — 

goi fautf 'Andaj tSi 'oipn akai, nd lot 

to 'neitS&iz 'tiitjiqz, iiail from od s'raund — 

BiB nd bu 'wataiz nd 8a depfti av eu — 

kAmz 9 stil V018. 



To him who in the love of Nature holds 

Communion with her nsible forms, she speaks 

A various language; for his ^yer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a snule 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker mu^ngs, with a mild 

And healii^ ^ympatl^, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is a^rare. When thoughts 

Of the last bitt^ hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall. 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house. 

Make thee to shudder, and grow dck at heart; — 

Go forth, under the open sky, and list 

To Nature's teachings, wUle from all around — 

Earth and her waters, and the dq>tha of lur — 

Ccfflaea a still voice. 
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REMARKS 



TluB pasM^ Tepreeenta the informal reading pronuntaaticat of 
Mr. F. L. Mott, a natiTe and resident of Iowa. The only pioDun- 
cialions which call for comment are (foits), 1. 8, which has' been 
recorded with laiJi but which has a sound between [ai] and [ai]; in 
1. 16 I'watoizl haa distinctly [a]; in U. 2, 6, with haa a voiceleaa final 
oonaonaiit. For r final and before conaonanta the tranaccqitiDn U) 
has heai used, thou^ pwhape the sound is nearer [rj. 



ai W82 'goiig dam taun on tSi 'elgVe-tad TSis 'seftar- 
^um nd pseat % tanu bai 'lisnig ts tSd ^kanvar'sei^sn 
9V 8 'iiAmbsr 9V 'skud-^gsrlz. tSa- war fram wad av 
Sa 'siti 'hai-*skui1z, n war drcst laik tSs 'doitarz &v 
S 'wel-to-'dui 'peirants. tSe- war oil 'ven inAt$ ik'saitad 
'ovsr n igzsnu'neiSsn m 'njgliS Titsra'tSur MitS ad bm 
held m Sa skuil Sset 'moimiq. WAn av Sa gariz eiimd 
'ven mAt$ dia'tarbd 'ovsr tSi 'ffinear ta wah av tSa 'kwES- 
t$anz. "o garlz," Ji sed, "ai want a nou a'baut Soiz 

lo oudz. ai noi wah waz bai kiits n wah waz bai 'Jell, n 
ai noi WAD waz alwrt a 'skai-^airk n wad waz a'baut 
a 'naitan^getl, bat ai doint noi 'jietSar ai gat Sara 
Htreit." "jiai," 'tensard WAn av bar kam'paenjanz, 
'"Jell roit Sa wad a'baut 5a 'nartan'geil n kiits tSa WAn 

IS a'baut tSa 'skai-Moirk." "tJeir nau," momd Sa gerl 
hui hted seskt 5a 'kwestSan, "iznt Sset tui bsedl ai 
djABt nui aid get Soiz baidz mikst, n ai did." 

An Elevated Conversatio& 
I was going down town on the Elevated this after- 
noon and passed the time by listenii^ to the coQver- 
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sation of a aumber of school-girls. They were from 
one of the city high-schools, and were dressed like the 
daughters of well-to-do parents. They were all very 
much excited over an examination in English literature 
which had been held in the school that morning. One 
of the girls seemed veiy much disturbed over the 
answer to one of the questions. "0 girla," she said, 
"I want to know about these odes. I know one was 
by Shelley and one was by Keats, and I know one was 
about a diy-lark and one was about a nightingale, but 
I don't know whether I get them str^ght." "Why," 
answered one of her companions, "Shelley wroteSthe 
one about the nightingale and Keats the one about 
the sky-lark." "There now," moaned the pri who 
had asked the question, "isn't that too badi I just 
knew I'd get those boids mixed, and I did." 

REMAKES 
This r cp r c e on ts the convenational pHsiunciatioii of Mr. O. W. 
Mead, practicBJly all of whose life has been passed in the Middle 
Wcflt. There is no [i] in Mr. Mead's pronvmdation, except occar 
monally in unstreesed final eyllablea. In 1. 6 [litara'tSur] is a some- 
what formal pronunciation for informal [litsrat^]. Fca' want, the 
transcriptiou is [wont], 1. 9, and so it would be generally in this 
pronunciation for words like watch, wat«r, swan, etc. A rather 
slow tempo accounts f<ff the diphthongs in [aov], 1. 9, [oodz], 1. 10, 
both stressed. But [not]. 1. 10, is only relatively lightly stressed. 
For I'oaitaa'ged], 1. 12, ('naitn'geil] m^t have been written. In 
1. 17 [betda] is New Yoric dialect for blrda. 

. XI 

ffiz hi y/Qz o'bsirt ta dt'send, hi hAid 3 vaia from 9 
'distans tuelxnQ, "np v«n 'wiqkll np vsen 'wigkll" 
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hi lukt neund, bat kcd ai 'mJhii bot a krou, 'wsjjtq 
ita 'sdhHen flatt a'kraa tSa 'nuenDtii. hi foit u 'fensi 
S nuflt ov di'dtrd nn, nd t&ind s'gen tu dfaeod, jLen 
hi hAid S9 Beim krai nq Arui Ss stil 'iivmq &i»; "np 
vaai 'wigldl np vma 'wmkll " — »t Ss seim taun wnlf 
IwiBld Ap biB beek, nd 'gtvm a lov 'grauri, skAlkt tn 
hu 'mteetoB said, lukq 'fiafli daun 'mtu Va ^en. 

lo Tip HSU Idt veig tepn'henSsa 'stidiQ 'ova hno; hi 
lukt 'mi'^sdi m Sa eeim di'rekSan, nd pa'mtvd e 
streinds 'figja 'filonli 'toiliq Ap tSa niks, nd 'bendiq 
'Anda Sa weit av 'sAintftq hi Huerid on hu bek. hi waz 
sa'|»aud ta eii 'em 'hjumm laiiiq m tSis lonnli nd 

15 An'frikwentid i^eis; bet sa'poisiq it ta bi 'sAmVAik av 
Sa 'netba^hud m niid av hu a'sistans, hi lieisnd dsun 
ta jitld It. 

3Q 'nira a'proitj hi was etil mat sa'praizd sfc S9 
smgjulenti av Sa 'stremdjaz a'pirans. hi vaz a $3it 

» 'skwea-'bilt old 'felo, wiS ftk TjuSi 'heia nd a 'gnzld 
'b^. hiz dree was av 61 ten'tiik dAtJ 'fe^: a klo0 
'dsajkn stnept netmd Va weist, 'sevral 'peta av 'bnt$i8, 
tSa 'setjta WAn av 'ffimpl 'voljam, 'dekaVe-tid wiW roD» 
av 'bAtnz dseun Sa saidz, nd HjAni^z set tSa nits, hi 

35 bair an hiz 'Jotlda a stent keg, 15st uimd fAl av liks, 
nd me-d samz fa np ta a'proitj nd a'sist nn wi9 ISe 
loud. Co 'neSa Sai nd dis'tTAstM av Bis nju oTcwe-ntna, 
np kam'plaid wiS iz 'jusjal a'ltBknti; nd 'mjutju^ 
rilitvm WAn aWtSa, Be* ^eembad Ap a 'niero 'gAli, 

30 a'peirantii tSa drai bed av a 'nuetmtn 'torant. 



jefl, SsBt 'eldali le-di iz 'mizaz wai9. Ji livz in 
'tSailstn. tSa tu gA.ilz ai ha 'daitaz, Sa 'misis wai9, 
'mizaz WAi9 is a gre-t lAva av 'mjtuzk, nd 'rttih 'eva 
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'nuasB 9 'BDnfaoi 'fcon'sAit. m V9 'aua» Ji qteods a 
AS Ki**^ <li<l or he tana m S» 'gaidn, 'watonq od 'tnmig 
Ji u pa'tikjali faod 9v pe'tumisB. 



Rip Van Winkle 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance, haUooing, "Rip Van Winkle! Bip Van 
Winklel" He looked round, but could see nothing 
but a crow win^^ its solitary flight across the moun- 
tain. He thought his fancy must have deceived him, 
and turned agiun to descend, when he heard the same 
cry ring through the still evening ur; "Rip Van winklel 
Rip Van Winklel" — at the same time Wdf bristled 
up his back, and ^ving a low growl, skulked to his 
master's side, looking fearfully down into the glen. 
Bip now felt a vague api^ehension stealing over him; 
he looked anxiously in the same direction, and peiv 
coved a strange figure slowly toiling up the rooks, 
and bending under the weight of something he carried 
on his back. He was surprised to see any human being 
in this lonely and unfrequented place; but suppoffli^ 
it to be someone dF the neighborhood in need of his 
asastance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at 
the Eongularity of the stranger's appearance. He was 
a short, square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, 
and a grizzled beard. Bjs dress was of tiie antique 
Dutch fashion: a cloth jerkin strapped round the 
wwst, several pair of breeches, the outer one of ample 
volume, decorated with rows of buttons down the 
ades, and bunches at the knees. He bore on his 
shoulder a stout keg, that seoned full of liquor, and 
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made tagoa for Rip to approach and as^st him with 
the load. Thoi^ rather shy and distrustful of this 
□ew acquaintance, Rip complied with hia usual alac- 
rity; and mutually reheving one another, they clam- 
bered up a narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a 
mouutuu torrent. 

Yes, that elderly lady is Mrs. Worth. She lives in 
Charleston. The two girls are her daughters, the 
Misses Worth. Mrs. Worth is a great lover of mufflc, 
and rarely ever misses a ^onphony concert. In the 
summer she spends a great deal of time in her garden, 
watering and trinmiing her plants. She is particularly 
fcmd of petunias. 

REMARKS 
This passage down to the break represents the slightly formal 
reading pronunciatioii of a paragraph or two from Irviog's Rip 
Van WifMe as read by Miss Susan Lewis, a native and always a 
resident of Texas. After the break come several made-up eaitences 
of somewhat less formal character. The tempo was rather slow, 
the diphthongal quality of some sounds beii% thus more marked 
than ordinarily. Fcff jerUn, 1. 22, a somewhat literary and unfami- 
liar word, we have ['dssjkn], probably as a spellii^-pronunciation, 
since r is regularly omitt«d by Misa Lewis beftu^ consonants. In 
final position, r is also silent, even before words b^innii^ with a 
vowel, except [boir), 1. 25, where the [r] is perhaps due to the [oi], 
see above, { 305. In the conchidii^ passage, compare the pronun- 
^tion of Hrs., Hisses and misses, and for Urs., see above, i 320. 
As Miss Lewis pronoimcee Hfa., the word is afanost a monosyllable 
with a long final consonant. For nrdy, I. 33, perhaps the tran- 
scription should be ['neiah]. The stresrang of concert ['kon'sAit], 
I. 34, is noteworthy. In general the vowel [at] is onfy sli^tly tense 
in Miss Lewis's pronunciation. In 1, 26 {wiS Ss) is a good example 
of phonetic differentiation, the voicelees consonant in [wiS] bmg 
evidently assumed to keep the word separate from [Sal. 
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XII 

'hsemlits spiitS 

8piik Ba spiitS, ai prei ju, tez ai pra'nauiist it tc ju, 

'tnpiQli an tSa tAij; bat if ju macS it, xz 'mem av jua 

'pleiaz dut, ai hied mz litf Sa tatm 'kraia spoik mai 

lamz. ns du not aai Si ei3 tut niAt^ wiS jna tuend, 

5 Sas, bat juz oil 'djentli; f oj m tSa 'ven 'tarent, 'tem- 

pist, send £ez si mei sei, TSa VeilVmd av 'pseSsQ, j(l 

mAst a'kwaiBj and bi'get a 'temparans Bffit me- grv it 

'smuiSnas. o it a'fendz mi ta tSa soul tu hu a roHiAB- 

tjas 'penVig-'peitad 'felo ten a 'paejan to 'tsetaz, 

lo tu 'ven rsegz, tu split Bi 'laz av 5a 'graundliQz, hui 
fa tia most part ai 'keipabl av 'nA^iq bAt m'eksplikabl 
'dAm-'Jouz fend naiz. ai kcd bsev SAt^ a 'felo Jiipt faj 
\>i'dutiq 'tetmagant; it ^aut'hEradz 'herad; prei ju 
a'vaid it. 

15 bii not in teim 'niitSai, bat let jtrai oun dislcreSaii 
bi jua 'tjutai; sjut tSi 'tekSan tv tSa weid, Sa weid ta 
Bi 'sekjan; wrtS 5i8 'sjwjal ab'zeivans, SffitSu 'Di'step 
nat tSa 'modastt av 'neitjaj; foj 'eni*9iq so Vva'dAn iz 
fram Sa 'peipas av 'pleinj, huz end, bo9 set Sa feist 

30 snd nau, waz send iz, tu bould, lez tweu, Sa 'miraj 
Ap tu 'neitSej; tu Sou 'veitju hai oim 'fiitS&i, skam 
hsj oun 'imid3, send Sa 'ven eid; and 'badi av Sa 
taim, hiz faim and 'preSai. nau Sis ^ova'dAn, a kAm 
'tatdi aif, So it me-k Si An'skilfal laif, 'kieVat bat me-k 

33 Sa dgu'diSas griiv; Sa 'senSai av Sa JiitS wad oiABt m 
jvBi alauans, ^ai'wei a houl '0iat8J av 'aSbz. 

Hamlet's Speech 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, tripiHiigly on ihs tongue; but if you mouth it, a9 
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Dumy of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
Bpoke my linee. Nor do not saw the air too much 
with your band, thus, but use all gently; for in the 
very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, tha whirl- 
wind of passion, you must acquire tmd beget a tem- 
perance that may give it smoothness. 0, it trends 
me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fel- 
low tear a pasdon] to tattere, to very rags, to sidit the 
ears of the groundlings, who (or the most part are 
capaUe of notidng but inexplicable dumb-shows and 
iKHse. I would have such a fellow whiiqmd for o'er> 
doing Termagant; it outiierods Herod; pray you, 
avcudit. 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor; suit the action to the word, the word 
to the action; with this special observance, that you 
o'erstep not the modesty of nature; for anything so 
overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, 
both at first and now, was and is, to bold, as 't were, 
the minor up to nature; to show virtue b^ own fea- 
ture, scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
(rf the time his form and pressure. Now this over- 
done, or come tardy off, though it make the uuskilfol 
laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the cen- 
sure of the which one must in your allowance o'erwdj^ 
a whole (heat^ of others. 



Hie traDBoiqitioii of this pusBge tma Hanbt, Act UliBoaDe 11, 
represents iba pronuDciation of Mibb Theodora TJisuIa IrriDe, a 
profeaaiona] teacher of pub& epeokiiig; who has girea particular 
attention to training studeaits for the stage. The passage is not 
rendered in a higUy formal, drBmatio rtjde, but as the sense of it> 
would seem to demand, ia wiuit miijit be aOed a fmnal natural 
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■tyle. The tempo is eomewhat slower than eamwBaiioa, and soma 
eounda an given clearer and difiovnt vaJuea tium they would have 
hi familiar style. Long [e] and [o] are more diphtiKMigal than they 
cnBtomarily are in American speech. 

L 2. (juo]. A final (j] is distinctly preMnt whoi tlie Bucceeding 
word bepna with a vowel, or in k^cally prcnunent words followed 
by a pause. When final before immediately following words with » 
oonsonant, no r IB audible in Miss Irvine's ivonusdatKa, though 
intttnalfy r bdore a conBonant is someUrow given audible value, 
Bometimes not lliis is bo Blight, however, that it seraned better 
not to recmd it in the transcription. Intervocalic r is commonly 
trilled by Miss Irvine, tbou^ not stroo^, but t after a consonant, 
as in ['tnpmli], 1. 2, is not trilled. The most notable feature of Mibb 
Irvine's pronunciation is the value given to vowels e, 1 in stressed 
syllables before rfdiowed by a consooaat. This has been transcribed 
u (ei), as m 11. 6, 13, 16, 19, 21. The symbol is not adequate, how- 
ever, since the sound is not the same as the vowd of there, irtiere, 
etc., but may be deecribed ob a mid front tense neutaal vowel, which 
is kept distinct tnan both [ai] and [si. 

Miss Irvine pronounces your as [jna] or [jao] indifferently. Words 
with 'long o' are not always Btrtm^y di^thongal, Bometimes not 
at all, as in [spodc), 1. S. In 1. 8 the exclamation [oj is short and not 
atron^y stressed. 

For e in not, I. 4, modesty, 1. 18, bo^, L 2% ebo^ Miss Irvine's 
aound is doav to [aj than to [al. 

xni 

'groaq oild 
fu 'fojti 'jiBzz nekst ^-stai do, 
hnn D mil m wmd □ 'weSu 
hav bm 9-'gitn bent q grei 
'moga sloQ te'geSu. 

% wu not so 'ven oild, ot koos! 

b9t stil, wi emt so 'oifal sprai 
as tun WI went t9 'siqan-^skud 
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d'fut n kraa late, fann d ai — 
n waikt bsek hoim Sa Isqgast wei — 
n So mum s-Jaman an tSa anou, 
'meika Sa roid 3z brait az dei 
n hu V8I8 'tsikn lou. 

kend Betksl dsEst tasi nu tsik — 

foi ail Sa waild, djEst laik: a gad, 

mil — nuk 'siksti! — 'wd — a — 'wel! 

ai WAZ BO tod n strag, ISd kad 

m mai 'heisj, smi eed, waz l&ik 

$3 laiqklz m a 'medai bruk, 

ao brqun n braitl bot 'Seisjl 

ai ges hi gat at f r Am a buk. 

hiz talk m Sem tSei deiz waz fnl 

dT dsest sets 'ncm^sens — 'do-ntSu SXQk 

ai 'didnt lade at, fsi ai did! 

ai waikt aloQ tSe» glsd ta drqk 

biz waidz m laik tSa bit* a laif ^ 

'bevanz n aitf, Mat fuilz wi 'wnnan bitl 

n Aea bi seat mi ^ tz waif, 

ai 'sensaid 'jes,' av kais, ja sii. 

n Sen kun waik, d 'trAbl bit — 
not mAtS taim fai lAvHaik Sen! 
wi bait a faiim n 'majgidsd it, 
n waikt n Bleivd laik oil pa'sest 
ta lift tSsBt 'tarabl 'gramdn weit. 

ai waijt n t^amd n soud — ■ 
D 'tSildsjn kAm, til WI tued eit 
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ez lueiiflom beibz az 'evoi groud 
ts walk bs'said 9 'niASaiz nii. 
tie- bdpt mi beu it ail, ja mi. 

It emt bm 'juBaa els bat skrAb 
n rAb D beik n stui 
Sa hAl, hAl tann, ovw stoiv sj lib — 
no tann ta rest az men foiks dm. — 
&i tel ja, sam'tannz ai sit n ftgk 
bau nais Sa greir 1 bii, dsest 
wAn nais, swiit, 'evailiestn restt 

o domt Ink 'skeatt! ai mim 
dsest iLxt ai sei. emt ')aeia jet, 
bat its a'nAf ta meik nu eov — 
8V ksus It emt no jus ta fret — 
hu Bcd it WAz7 Its 'met^ftd, Sou, 
bat on, if ai wez 'otnli 'Seiai — 
m Sa peeat, n im WAns 'maisi — . 
D hied Va 'knqklz m mai 'hetai — ' 
n aumz az round n strsq, n said 
ez It waz tSen! — aid — aid — 

aid dui at oil 'ovsj s'gen, laik a fud, ' 
ai spoiz! aid teik Sa pern 
n wsjk n Vah, beibz n otl. 
ai spoiz ffujz gou bai sAm big mil 
av gadz oxm buk, b»t inai out brem 
ktent fiks am Ap, so ail d^est we it 
n dut mai duti Jien its Idisj, 
n tx-Ast ta hnn ta meik 9t streit. 

'gndnael nuin iz 'olmo-st TuM 

n Vei 1!a men kAm frui Sa geitt 
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OniwingCMd 

Fr forty ysats DOKt EuAer 4ay, - 
£Qm and me in wind and weather 
Have bMD tt-gittin' boot *a' ffoj ' 
Mog^' aioDg togeitlMr. 

We're not so very old, of eoorset 
But still, wft aint 90 awful spry 
As when w« went to eSngin'-eehotd ' 
Afoot and 'cross lots, him and I — 
And walked back home the longest way — 
An' the uMon a-ehiain' on Uie siKnr> 
Makin' tike road as bright as day 
An' his Toioe taUdn' low. 

Land sakesi Jest hear bm taflc — . 
Fr all the world, jest like a jprl, 
Me — nearty sixtyl — Wdl — a — will 
I UM» 80 tidl and strong, the eorl 
In my hair, Sim said, was like 
The crii^lsB in a madder brook, 
So brown and bright! but there! ~ 
I gONs be got it from a book. 

His talk in tliem tiieie days was foB 

Of jest seoh ooaseose — Doot you think 

IdidntlikEit,forI(fidl 

I w^ked along thoe, glad to drink 

His words in like the breath o' life — 

Heavens and earth, what fools in wom^ bet 

And when he asbd me for his wife, 

I answered 'yes,' of oowsa, y' see. 
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And then come work, and trouble bit — 
Not much time for love talk then! 
We bought a farm and mortgaged it, 
And worked and slaved like aU poflseased 
To lift that tunible grindin' weight. 

I washed and churned and sewed — 
An' childum come, till we had e^t 
As han'some babes as ever growed 
To walk be»de a mothw's knee. 
They helped me bear it all, y* see. 

It un't been nothin' else but-scrub 
An' rub and bake and Btew 
The htiU, hull time, over stove or tub- 
No time to rest as men folks do. — 
I tell yeh, sometimes I sit and think 
How twee the grave 'U be, jeaf 
One mee, taeet, eeerlaatin' retL 

don't look scarti I mean 
Jest what I say. Ain't crazy yet, 
But its enough to make me so — 
Of couffie it ain't no use to fret — 
Who said it was? It's nacherl, though, 
But O, if I was only there — 

In the past, and young once more — 
An' had the crinkles in my tuur -:~ 
An' arms as round and strong, and side 
As it was theni — I'd — I'd — 

I'd do it all over agun, like a fod, 

1 s'poset I'd take the pain 
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An' work an' worry, babes and aD. 
I s'pose things go by some big rule 
Of God's own book, but my ol' brajn 
Can't fix 'um up, so I'll just wait 
An' do my duty when it's clear, 
An' tiust to Km to make it straight. 

GoodnessI noon is almost here, 

And there the men come through the gate! 



From Prairie Songt, hy Hamlin Garland, pp. 142-144. The 
Tolume WM published in 1803, and the poem repreeente a nistio 
dialect of the Middle West, speciBcally Iowa, as spoken by ttke 
pioneer settlers. It has now paased out of enstence, except iat 
sporadic survivals in oountry dUrtricta which have been only slii^tljr 
aSect«d by the leveling influences of public school instruction. 

In this and the following dialect passages, the author's method 
has beco to transcribe as dialectal only what it seems to have been 
Mm intention of the <niginal writeni tA the passages to indicate by 
means of Bpelling as dialectal. Otherwise the passages have beoi 
transcribed in familiar colloquial style, iqjpropriate to the general 
tone of the writings, but not necessarily peculiar to any particular 
dialect. It should be remembered that writers of dialect literature 
seldom endeavor to indicate dialect features either exhaustively or 
systematically. Mr. Garland has made no attempt to indicate 
different kinds of i in this poem, but t bdore consonants and finally 
is usually [r] in Iowa speech, both dialect and cultivated, or even at 
times back r, see S 44. 

XIV 
'jmgki spitt$ 
nseu iz t!o 'wmta 3y 'sua 'disksn'tent 
med 'glonos 'sAms bai Vis s&n o jsik, 
n oil 1$3 'klsudz t$3t Ueusd s'pAn sua tusca 
m t!a diip 'bAzsm a Si 'oijm 'bend; 
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5 nsBTj E3 ffica brsena bteimd t5 vik'tonas riitSz; 
leua 'brjuizid aimz hAq Ap fa 'moni'mEns; 
xjiB statn a'loramz 'tjEendsd ta'men 'miitiqz, 
ieU9 'drefl 'maitSiz t3 ds'Iaifl 'meisaz. 
'gmn-^vizidsd woi heff 'smjuilSd hiz 'rnjkld frAnt, 
lo a nsu, in'stid d 'nueuntm 'beabid stiidz 
te frait Sa aoulz a 'fAifl 'edva'seriz, 
hi 'keipaz 'nimli m a 'letdiz 't^fembs, 
ta tSa Id'eiviaa 'plitziq av a luit. 



Yankee Speech 

Neow is the winta uv eour discontent 

Med glorious sumnla by this aun o' Yock, 

An' all the cleouds thet leowered upun eour heouae 

Id the deep buzzum o' the osMn biuied; 

Neow air eour breows beound 'ith victorious wreaths; 

Eour breused arms hung up fer monimunce; 

Eour stam ahirums changed to merry meetins, 

Eour dreffle marches to delighfle masures. 

Grim-visaged war heth smeuthed his wrinkled front, 

An' neow, instid o' mountin' barebid steeds 

To fright the souls o' ferfle edverseries, 

He capers nimly in a lady's chSmber, 

To the lascivious pleasin' uy a loot. 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 

And all the clouds that lour'd upon our house 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried; 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths; 

Our bruised arms himg up for monuments; 

Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings, 
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Our dreadful nuffcbes to delightful measaree. 
Giim-visaged wu- hath smooth'd his wrinkled tnmt, 
And now, instead of mounting b&rbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 
He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

REMARKS 

In the introductioii to the First Seriee of the Bigtow Papen, 
Lowdl gave a version of the opemng lines of Richard III, ludng 
the ordituuy spdling to indicate as eaaetiy as be could the pronun- 
ciation of the rustic Yankee of his day. Lowell's spelling is givea 
hen tor iha sake of comparison witli tlte phonetic trBaBoription <rf 
it which precedes it. The paasage reprceenta dialect New England 
speech of the middle of tiie last centuiy, but many of the charso- 
teiistics indicated by Lowdl still surrive. Ilie author has profited 
by a phonetic transcription o! the passage made by Professor 
Graodgent, in Frvm Praitklm to Lmeeli, A Century o} New Bv^tmd 
fVcmunctofion, Publications of the Modem Language AsDOciaticui, 
Vol. VII (New Series), p. 239 (1899). 

After having (^ven a description of New England dialect speech, 
Lowdl adds, "To the dish thus seasoned, add a drawl ad Ubitum," 
but he does not try to represent the drawl. 

I. 1. [aav]. As the first element in the diphthong, [le] for [a] is 
still heard in New En^and and in cert^ reejons trf the South. 

1. 3. [a'pAn]. Still current dialectally. 

1. 6. Cbrjutaid]. See also ['emjuiCd], L 9. Grandgott, in the 
article cited above, pp. 224-226, notes a confusion in the use of [u] 
and [ju] in New England speech which was at its be^}it about 1^0 
and which affected both polite and dialect speech. As a result a 
proDunciation Qn] was tJten tranrfened to words where it was 
(H^anically difficult to pronounce, as in fbrjoiKH or trtKire it did 
not historically belong, as in ['emjuiSd]. 

1. 7. Istam]. The pronunciation of e followed by r and a oon- 
BMUtDt as [ai), which still pennste in England, e.g., in cledc [klaA:], 
Deoby ['daibij, etc., is no«iiere current in cultivated Ameriesn 
Q)eech and has almost if not completely disi^tpeaTed from the dia- 
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lectB. New En^Jond words which are pioiunmced ' with [oi] are 
written with k, as in Hucy from older Mercy, dam, the e^etivs, 
from older den (which of course also permstB aa (dun, dAinl), 
tanal probably fnuu etenuL 

XV 
'auti 8iid Idsidi 

"'mejsiiset?"n'pit3d53'me8md5Mboi iienhi 

oekt '"ueasii teit?" hi pra'namiBt it '"jieisii," dnd m 
ail hiz '8A.b8ikw3ct taik, hi geiv tSa "b" s soft and 
'hisiq saond wel iffsloqd, tu tSa 'ev^dsat ui'd^imsat 
S 9V 'auti and tSd maild 'wAndaimsnt sv 'milu. 

"jAEU hui ffit?" di'Duendsd 'auti, a'daptiq a fraim 
and 3 hauS 'dubosj. 

"wai, td 'fau-^aid nabs dst sent mi ant an ts saut 
said." 
10 "(u ju ^ seim lit] bai? 'wndnt tSst frost J3, tSou, 
'milu? Ha 9z litl 'brait-^iz Sst tuk 69 noit fu bail." 

"ai, iiats 'iitn ja?" sskt S9 bai, 'giviQ a 'wau^taik 
k»jl ta Sa lEanrajz 9V hiz man9. 

"oiu, aiul Iran ta Btet. ail 'betSw 69 'tAfast bai 
IS Sat 'evai Tisepnd. 'jtatSu bin 'duan ail dei, 'pleian 
'maublz fu kiipe u 'sbendn m fiAnt a wad a tSem 
Hfttm mju'siamx?" 

"ai, seii; ja tiqk jai flai. dst jaq 'fdai sent mi ail 
ta wei ta 'faiti-Hrii 'namti-Hrii 'kslamet '^vnui. ai 
ao lardnt git btek no* 'sunai," 

"hu WAZ It Sa noit waz tui7" 

"hiz n^, a ges." 

"otui hiz negl '^aad^a 0iQk a Vet, 'nulot? emt 
Cm bai a baidt kn ja biit im? kn ja tai im? bai, 
«5 jtu ail rait." 

"so- 81 ju — deet iz, frAm ju hed Ap." 
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"n Sfo fiit daun, hA? juj wmi a tSem "hAh tSii, 
'tSam' baiz, 'emtSa? jsi so tAf tSa- 'kodnt 'dcntja witS 
n Eeke." 
30 "iz diet 8101U?" teakt Sd boi, wiS s '&aitfal lalceip 
3v "s," and 9 'gleai sAtSszhi niAstsvjuizd te 'ten^ai 
ail tSa 'smoiisi haiz st tSa 'kail ^ste-Jan. 

"if ai waz 8z t&f 3z ju oi, aid bi s'freid 3 mai'aelf, 
an Sa Teval." 
35 "ja tiQk jw 'hjBvn spart wit mi, 'do-ntSa? ai siin 9 
lat a dem 'fAHi mAgz ba'fau dis." 

"wai, Ttloidi, ai 'wudnt trai ta dsoij ja. ai ftqk jai 
a nais, kliin bar. 'eint^a 'gana teik aif jaj glAvz?" 
'milsj limd bffik in hiz tjeu and bauld witS li^tsj. 
40 "ai beg J9i 'paudn/ klatdi," kan'tngud 'auti. "ai 
foit ISem waz gUvz ja heed an. d^n, iz tSem jai mits? 
jai a bni'net, 'eintja?" 

Sa 'mesindssj bai bsed bin 'sAin^Aat 'teikn atiffik bai 

tSi aOujaQ tn hiz "gUvz," bat hi n'kAvsid and sed, 

45 stil 'geiznj let aiiti: "steii, jaj luevu ail kamdz 3 fAu 

wit mi, 'eintja? wel, 'watSu — 'eni^tnj ju aei kits no 

ais wit mil." 

Artie and Claadie 

"Where's he at?" repeated the messenger boy . . . 
When he asked "Where's he at?" he pronomiced it 
"where 'ce," and in all his subsequent talk he gave 
the "s" a soft and hissing sound well prolonged, to 
the evident enjoyment of Artie and the mild wonder- 
ment of Miller. 

"Where's who at?" demanded Artie, adoptJi^ a 
frown and a harsh manner. 

"W'y, t'e four-eyed nohe dat sent me out on t'e 
Sout' Side." 
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"Are you the same Kttle boy? Wouldn't that frost 
you, though, Miller? This is little Br^t-eyes that 
took the note for Hall." 

"Aw, what's eatin' you?" asked the boy, giving a 
warlike curl to the comer of his mouth. 

"Oh, owl listen to that, I'll bet you're the toi^hest 
boy that ever happened. What you been doin' all 
day — playin' marbles for keeps or standin' in front 
o' one o' them dime museeums?" 

"Aw, say; you t'ink you're fly. Dat young fdler 
Bent me all t'e way to forty-t'ree ninety-t'ree Calla- 
met av'noo. I couldn't get back no sooner." 

"Who was it the note was to?" 

"His rag, I guess." 

"Oh — h — h — h! His rag! What do you think o' 
that, Miller? Ain't this boy a birdi Can you beat 
him? Can you tie him? Boy, you're all right." 

"So are you — dat is, from y'r head up." 

"An' the feet down, huh? You're one o' them 
'Hully chee, Chonny,' boys, lun't you? You're so 
tough they couldn't dent you with an axe." 

"Ib dat BO — o — — o?" asked the boy, with a fright- 
ful escape of "s" and a glare such as he must have 
used to terrify all the smaller boys at the call station. 

" If I was as tough as you are I'd be afraid o' my- 
self, on the level." 

" You t'ink you're havin' sport wit' me, don't you? 
I seen a lot o' dem funny mugs before dis." 

"W'y, Claudie, I wouldn't try to josh you. I think 
you're a nice, clean boy. Ain't you goin* to take off 
your doves? " 

Miller leaned back in his chair and howled with 
lai^ter. 
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"I beg y'r pardon, Claudie," continued Aiide. "I 
tiiought them was gloves you had on. Gee, is them 
your mits? You're a brunette, ain't you?" 

The messenger boy had been somewhat taken aback 
l^ the allufflon to his "gloves," but he recovered and 
Bud, still gazing at Artie: "S — s — ay, you're havin' 
all kinds o' fun wit' me, ain't you? Well, w'at you 
— ai^'ing 3rou say cuts no ice wit' me." 

REMAAES 
Vtom Artie, A Story of the Streelt and Town, by George Ade, 
Chicago, 1897. Artie exemplifies a dialect of Chicago aa tfiokeii by 
a free and easy ofBce clerk, the messenger boy a somewhat lower 
dialect of the streeta. The dialect is of course only partially indi- 
cated by the author's spellings. In I. I, the author records a voice- 
less [m] in iriiere, and this has been allowed to stand, imd so also 
in what, i 12, though these are probably inadTertoides, the boy's 
dialect Eq>pareiitly having only [w]. For [teakt], 1. 2, see obore, i 346. 

XVI 

'tjmu 'tedn 
bq tami sms jo am nu? sait. 'do-nt5» noi da 
'liizn? Mai, ai W3Z 'mterid. ^uai. ai noid jad dai 
AEn ai toil jo. jes, it waz d» 'dAtJas; ai ges J3 noid 
det. weI, lemi tel ja. it w»z da 'kajksnast 'wedn dsi 
5 'evsj W9I, wid SAtJ niAgz 9Z mii n da 'dAtJas 'duan da 
'pnnsipl I'vent 3 da 'iivnan. 

sei, ai 'nevw tait dsj waz so mAtS 'flnn-'flMn baut 
'gets 'redi ta bi 'mserid. ai 'nnj gat de 'rotlz wAnst, 
n was 'goimr ta meik da grsen sniik; bat ai tnk e brets, 
n ksia ai waz 'tujkn deet if ai enutk, deet it wud Hcwrai 
nu8 'fieniz geim, n ai 'wndnt 'kwisi mis 'fsenis genu 
if at hsed ta set Ap a 'fjunar^ stid a e 'wedn. 
wd, da faist feik wat 'pira^laizd mii waz da 'dAtSaa 
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'ae-oD dai mAst bii wst Jir kstld » 'nuends 'kantnekt. 

IS eel, It W3Z W9is dao 'getn ant 8 dseil 9n bed. ai ges 
viis 'wudnt bi 'msrid jet, if it wsznt fsj 'nustsj 
iMitn, W3t8 mm 'iaam 'fdi. ii □ nus 'feeni, de- waz 
bolt 'mai 'kreizi baut 'auw 'wedn, a wax 'tAsm baut 
It mau dm de- iz baut dsi oun. 

M wel, 'miatoj Isaitn, it sent ffti mi, n telz mi t& kAm 
ta IZ 't$eimbttu. ii ees t» mii, aez ii, 'tjemiz,' i eez, 
'kAm dis 'iiviran ta mi 'tjeimbuz. ai kodz mi 'paut- 
m»nt8 mi 'tSeimbftis f«i dia iLei^n 'oinli/ eez it, 
'givn mi dd wiqk, 'kaiz dis iz 9 ^igsl 'msetu, n m 

as da ten 'jnjz air bm 'mitad ta da bau,' bcz ii, 'dia iz 
dd fftiat taim ai 'evai hsed s kets.' 

Chimmie Fadden 

Loi^ time once ye seen me? Cert, Don't ye know 
de reason? Why, I was married. Sure. I knowed 
lye'd die when I tde ye. Yes, it was de Duchess; I 
guess ye knowed dat.. WeU, lemme tell ye. It was de 
corkin'est weddin' deie ever was, wid such mugs as 
me an' de Duchess doin' de principal event er de 
evenin'. 

Say, I never taut dere was so much flim-flam "bout 
gettin' ready to be married. I near got de rattles 
onct, an' was goin' t' make de gran' sneak; but I took 
er brace, 'cause I was tinkin' dat if I snook, dat it 
would queer Mias Fannie's game, an* I wouldn't 
queer Miaa Fannie's game if I had t' set up er funeral 
'stid er a weddin'. 

WeU, de flrst fake wot paralyzed me was de Duchess 
sayin' dere must be wot she called er marriage con- 
tract. Say, it was worse dan gettin*. outt^ jail on 
bail. I guess wese wouldn't be married yet if it wasn't 
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fer Mr. Burton, wot's Miss Fannie's felly. 'E &n' Miss 
Fannie, dey was bote near crazy 'bout our weddin', 
an' was fussin' 'bout it more dan dey is 'bout dere own. 
Well, Mr. Burton, 'e sent fer me an' tells me t' 
come t' 'is chambers. 'E says t' me, says 'e, ' Chames,' 
'e says, 'come dis evenin' t' me chambers. I calls me 
'partments me chambers fer dis 'casion only,' says 'e, 
^vin' me de wink, ' 'cause dis is er legal matter, an' in 
de ten years I've been 'mitted t' de bar,' says 'e, 'dis 
is de firet time I ever had er case.' 

BEMAAKS 
This passage, fnxn the Chimmie Fadden Btories of Mr. E. W. 
Townsend, repiesents a Bowery dialect of New York City. Tlie 
author of the stories made greater effort than ia usual with writers 
of dialect stories to record a conmderable body trf detail derived 
from direct observation. The student will see, however, that even 
here the dialect is sometimes only suggested, e.g., 1. 9 ('gonn to 
me:k] in popular speech like this would be ['gans meik] or ['gAno 
me:k], and [hred ta), I. 12, would more Jikely be Chtets), etc. It is 
suggested that students make a new transcription of the passage 
not merely on the basis of Mr. Townsend's text but taking account 
of features of iUit«rate dialect speech which Mr. Townsend has not 
recorded. Some of the respects in which this dialect differs from 
ordinary colloqui^ English are (o) the replacii^ of [6] and P5I by 
[t] and [d] respectively; (b) [dj] becoming [tj]; (c) loss of final dental^ 
as in [toil], 1. 3, [grsn], I. 9; final [n] for [q] in the ending -ing, 
though this is very general in all colloquial speech; |w] for [a]. 
Writings like f come for to come, f me for to me, etc., are tran- 
scribed as [ta kAm], [ta mi], etc., thot^ in this dialect there is 
practically no vowel after [t] in these phrases, and it might be 
omitted. The occaeiona] spelling er, for example, dis is ei legal 
matter, is probably int^ided to indicate only [»|. The spdUog 
why, 1. 2, is probably an inadvertence for dialect twai]. A feature 
of this dialect which is not recorded dther in the conventimal 
spelling of the passage or the phonetic transcription is the very 
strongly aspirated character of stop consonants, see aboT«^ ) 13. 
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XVII 
6a V3IS 

'ail Ca 'haus -w»z 'stil; fer ai biliiv oil, ikaept 'smdsen 
and mai'self, wa 'nau nftaiad ta 'rest. Sa 'wab 'kfendl 
W9Z 'daiiq 'out; Sa 'rum waz 'ful ar 'muinlait. mai 
^ait biit 'fatst and 'Ak; ai 'haid its 'ffrab. 'sAdnli tt 
5 'stud 'atil tu an miks'presibl 'fidm Sat tf'nld it '0nii 
and 'patst at 'wads ta mai 'bed and iks'tremitiz. Sa 
fiihQ waz 'not laik an I'lektnk 'Jak, bat it waz 'kwait 
ez 'SatPi az 'stremds, az 'staitlnj; it 'lektid an mai 
'eenaiz az if Bear Atmoust fflk'tmtl hitSa'tut had biin 
10 bat 'taipa, fram wrtj (or jutj) Sei wa 'nau 'sAinand 
and 'faist tu 'wEik. Sei 'rouz iks'pEktant; 'ai and 'la 
'weitid wail (or j&ail) Sa 'flej 'kwivad an mai 'bounz. 

*"wat (or mot) ev (or hav) jui 'haid? wot (or mat) 
d (or da) jui 'sit?" aiskt 'smdjan, ai 'soi 'nAtJiq, bat 
IS ai 'haid a 'vois 'sAmwEd (or 'sAniMEa) krai — 

"'djem, 'dsem, 'djem!" — 'nA^nj 'mai. 

'"oD 'godi 'wot (or 'mat) iz it?" ai 'gaispt. 

ai 'mait av (or hav) eed, '"wear (or Vear) iss it?" 
fffl* it 'did nat sitm m Va 'rum, noir m Sa 'haira, nair 
3o m Sa 'gaidn; it 'did not kAm atrt av tSi 'ea, nai fram 
Anda ISi 'aid, nai fram ouva'hed. ai ad (or had) 'haid 
It — 'wea (or 'aea), oi 'wens (or 'mens), far 'eva (or 
'cvar) im'posibl ta 'non! and it waz tSa vois av a 'hjui- 
man 'biin} — a 'noun, Iwd, 'wel n'membad 'vois — 
as 'tlffit av 'edwad 'feafseks 'rotjista; and it spouk m 
'pern and 'wou, 'waildli, 'larili, 'aidsantli. 

"'ai am 'kAmn)!" ai kraid, "'welt fa mii! 'ov, ai 
wit 'kAmI" ai 'Qui ta Sa 'dai, and 'lukt inta Va 'pfe- 
sidj; It waz 'doik. ai 'rsen 'out mta Sa 'goidn; it waz 
30 'vaid. 
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'"wEOT (or 'j&est) 'at jui?" ar iks'klemid. 

Sa 'hilz bi'jond 'maij 'glen 'sent tSi 'amss 'femtli 
bttik, '"wear (or 'j&est) 'ai jui?" ai 'lisnd. tSa 'wind 
'said loo m Ss 'faiz; '31I wai 'mnslsDd, Oounlmia and 
35 'midnait h&$. 



The Voice 

All the house was still; for I believe all, except St. 
John and myself, were now retired to rest. The one 
candle was djing out; the room was full of moonlight. 
My heart beat fast and thick; I heard its throb. Sud- 
denly it stood still to an inexpressible feeling that 
thrilled it through, and passed at once to my head 
and exti^mities. The feeling was not like an electric 
shock, but it was quite as sharp, as strange, as start- 
lii^; it acted on my senses as if their utmost activity 
hitherto had been but torper, from which th^ were 
now summoned and forced to wake. They rose ex- 
pectant; eye and ear waited while the flesh quivered 
on my bones. 

"What have you heard? What do you see?" asked 
St. John. I saw nothing, but I heard a voice some^ 
where cry — 

"Janel Janel Janel" — nothii^more. 

"O God! what is it?" I gasped. 

I might have said, "Where is it?" for it did not 
seem in the room, nor in the house, nor in the garden; 
it did not come out of the air, nor from under the 
earth, nor from overhead. I had heard it — where, 
or whence, for ever impoerable to know! And it was 
the voice of a human being — a known, loved, well- 
remembered voice — that of Edward Fairfax Roches* 
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tar; and it spoke in pain and woe, inld]y, eerily, 
uigently. 

"I am comingl" I cried. "Wait for me! Oh, I will 
cornel" I flew to the door and looked into the passage; 
it was dark. I ran out into the garden; it was void. 

"Where are you?" I exclaimed. 

The hillfi beyond Marsh Glen sent the answer 
funtly back, "Where are you?" I listened. The 
wind sighed tow in the firs; all was moorlaod loneliness 
and midnight hush. 

REMARKS 

This passage is adapted from Jones, Promtneiation tf EnffiM, 
pp. 7^-74. It is supposed to be standard British pronunciation 
in a careful conversational etyle. The passage is from Jane Eyn, 
Ch^ter XXXV. The only changes that have been made in Mr. 
Joaee's notation have been the use of [i] for his [i], [u] for his [u], 
and (e] for his [e] to indicate reqwctively the slack qualities <d the 
several sounds as short vowds. Mr. Jones regularly uses the sym- 
bol le] for the vowel of rest, fleBh, etc., and [e], he says, occurs in 
Btandaid pionuncialion only in the diphthong [eol, as in tiier*, 
thek pSes], etc. This latter sound is sl^tly lower (or in Mr. 
Jones's terminology, aujK optai) tlian his [e], as in rest, set, etc. 
Since in this volume the same symbol, [e], has been used for the 
Towd nt Mt and the vowel of th«ir, the distinction made by Mr. 
Jones is not recorded in the above transcription. With this excq>< 
tjcm, the author thinks he has givoi a faithful reproduction of Mr. 
Jtmes's pronunciation. The accents are those given by Mr. Jones. 

1. 1. Qmjits]. Mr. Jones records the diphthong regularly in this 
transcription as [<njl and this accords with American pronundi^ 
tion; but in MidiMlisnJoiHe, A Pkonetie Dietumary, the diiAtiiODg 
IB givm as [au]. 

[Tar], the [r] here is intervocalic in context. 

I. 4. (hsid]. The sound [91] ia represented in our alphabet by 
UOi but H seemed best to retain Mr. Jones's symbol for the sound, 
vriiich he describee as htil-fipea (that is, half-low), mixed (meaning 
the middle portionB of the tongue), tense, unrounded. 
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1. S. [Btmnds]. In Americaa proaunciation the vowd would be 
[ei] or [eij. 

1. 9. [AtmoDst]. The fint dement of the diphthong b de- 
scribed by Mr. Jonefl as half-close (i.e., half-high), back, alack, 
rounded, and it thodore corresponds pretty exactly to [o] as this 
symbol is used in the present book. But it did not seran advisable 
to change it to [o], t<x Mr. Jonee uses this symbol alao, for a sound 
which he describee as open (i.e., low), back, slack, vrith slight lip 
rounding. The difference betweoi his (o) and his [a] cannot be 
great, but in any case the first element of hia [ou] must not be taken 
as meaning the sound repreeented in our idphabet by [o], but a 
Bound nearer to [a). 

xvni 



(a) 
mAtS hfev ai trsrold in 6d relmz ev gocld, 

end mem gudli steits and kiqdsmz siin; 

raund mem westen aibndz hsev m biin, 
jtutS baidz m fiislti tu spalo bould. 
aift &v WAB waid ekspnns hsed ai biin tould 

Sat diip-brand hoAma ruild az hiz dmiim; 

jet did fli neva brirtS rte pjug sirim 
til ai hAtd tSsepman spiik aut laud and boold; 
Kan felt ai loik SAm wotjar av tSa skuiz 

Men a njui plsemt swimz mtu biz ken; 
o laik staiTt Iraitez Jien wiS iigal aiz 

hii stsid at Ka paeifik — and ail biz men 
lukt at iitS AtSa wiS a waild Bamaiz, 

soilant apan a piik m dainen. 

Cb) 
1. 1. gotld. I. 4. hoild. 

L 2. Bteits. 1. 5. ikspfens, bin, toild. 

DoiizccbvGoogle 



TRANSCRIPTIONS 

L 6. hoim9. 1. 8. boild. 

1. 7. pjuift. 1. 14. deinen. 



I. 3. westam. L 8. baid. 

L 4. baudz. 1. 11. oi, ksijtes. 

1. 6. hoimai. 1. 12. stfeud. 

L 7. pjuij. 1. 13. aS»j, 



S<Hinet 
Much have I traveled in the reahns of gold, 

And many goodly states and kii^oias se^i; 

Hound many western islands have I been, 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with e^e eyes 

He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Looked at each other in a wild surmise, 

Silent upon a peak in Darien. 

HEMARES 
This sonnet, by Kcftta, is traaflcribed here as ^ven in a Report 
(^ a Joint CommiOet repreienting the National BdveationtU Auoeia~ 
Hon, ihe American PhUoloffieal Aaaoeiation, and Ihe Modem Lao- 
ffuage Auodation of America, on Ihe Svbjeet nf a Phonetie EngH^ 
Atphabtt, New York, 1901. The first version gives the sonnet "as 
read by an 1JViEliB>iTnMi — b graduate of Oxford — whoae utterance 
may be takm as fairly repreeenting that of educated Londonets" 
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(p. 38). The set <tf Tariant readings under (6) an tiiOM diffcraWM 
from the pronuncutioiu of (a) which ocoored in the Kadmg of the 
name sonnet by "a New Englander — a membw of the Harvard 
faculty." The reading under (e) are thoee differences from (6) 
which occurred in the reading of the sonnet by "a Michigan man 
some time residoit in New York." 

1. 1 [ai|. In the phonetic alphabet used in the above report, the 
diphthong known as 'long 1,' is r^ularly transcribed with [a] as 
its first element. This tnuscription is retained in the prtaott 
passage, thou^ the author's observation is that the vowel is ca^ 
narily (a]. 

[gould]. Note the diphthongal character of long vowels in the 
Englishman's pronunciation as oxnpared with that of (b) and (e). 

I. 6. [hoAma). The aeotmd elcmeat of the lUphthong as reomded 
here is ihe vowel of much, one, etc. 

1. 12. [atteid]. The Report, p. 21, recognizes t^e similarity <rf the 
vowel in this word to [ei]- Might not this word have been tran- 
scribed ['ste»d]T 

I. 14. [span]. So reooided in all thrae pnmuneiaticnis, iriuch 
means that it was prtaiounoed by all three raaders without stzess. 
But it might be pronounced [a'pan]. 



XIX 
mod send aut 

(o) 
SoaA«ni Btitith 

ISd noi0 wmd dnd tSa sau wai dis'pjuitm witj wax 
tSd' 'stroqgs, wed 9 'tnevia keim slog rtept in a woim 
klotrk. tSei d'griid tSat Ss WAn hut fAist meid Sa 'tnsvla 
teik 3if (h)u klouk ^vd bi ksn'sided 'Btraqgd Vm Si 
5 'a1S9. TSen ^ oojS wmd blui witS 9tl ha msit, bet tSo 
moi hii blui, tSa moi 'kloTwIi did TSa 'trtevla forid (b)u 
klouk d'raund him; and at laist IS? naiff wmd geiv Ap 
Si e'tem(p)t. Sen t!a sad Jan aut 'waitnli, rad fmii- 
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djotli 6q 'tnevla tnk oif (b)iz klonk; end boit tSa noitf 
lo wmd W9Z a'blaidsd ts ksn'fes Sat tSs sab wsz tSs 
'straqgor av So tui. 

(&) 
northem British 
Vo n9i9 wmd and Se 8An wei diB^pjuitU) jut^ wax $3 
straqgN, i&ra 3 'travlu ketm a'bq rapt m a waim 
kloik. Cei a'griid tSat Sswad but fsjst meidSa'l3»v- 
]m teik af hiz kloik Snd bi konWud 'straqgu tSan 
S 9i 'aSn. ISen t!a iKutf wmd blui wiB ail bis m&it, bAt 
So mau hii blut, 6a mau 'kloish did Sa 'tr&vlai foild 
his kloik a'raund him; and at last Sa naifl wmd geiv 
Ap tSi at8m(p)t. fien tSa sail Jan atrt 'wsirmli, and 
I'miidjatli Sa 'travlsj tvk af hiE klotk; and eoi Sa nai9 
lo wmd waz a'btaidsd tn kon'fes Sat 9a sah waz Sa 
'fltxaqgu av 9a tui. 

American Engliili 

Sa ii!u9 wmd an t$a a&n wai dis'piutu] az ta jutj 
waz Sa 'stianjgiat, aeo a 'bueT^at keim alaiQ, itept 
ra a wojm klouk. Ce a'griid Sat Sa WAn hu meid tSa 
'bnevlsj teik af iz kout faist Sad bi kan'sidaid 'stranogsi 
5 San Sa 'aSsj. Sen Sa naj0 wmd bljut wiS al iz mait; 
bat Sa mau i bljut, Sa mau Idoirsli Sa 'ttEBvlsj 'fouldid 
IB klonk d'laund tm; «id at best Sa naj0 wmd geiv Ap 
Si a'tempt. Sen Sa bab Sotd out 'wojmli (or ba'gffln 
ta Soni aiTt bat), end m a fju 'moimants Sa 'tnevlN 
10 tnk af IZ klonk. bo So Qai9 wmd waz alilaidsd ta 
kan'fes Sat Sa am. waz Sa 'straiijgaj av Sa tut. 
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YUad and Sun 



The North Wind and the Sun were disputing which 
was the stronger, when a traveller came along 
wrapped in a warm cloak. They agreed that the one 
who first made the traveller take off his cloak should 
be considered etronger than the other. Then the 
North Wind blew with all his might, but the more he 
blew, the more closely did the traveller fold his cloak 
around bim; and at last the North Wind gave up the 
attempt. Then the Sun shone out warmly, and im- 
mediately the traveller took off his cloak; and so the 
North "Wiad was obliged to confess, that the Sun was 
the stronger of the two. 



Tlieee three vwnoni of the fable of the Sun and Wind are taken 
from a pamphlet. The PrivcipU* of the Ini^TuUimal Phonetic At- 
tociatian, pp. 20-22) publuhed as a supplanoit to the Mattre Pho- 
nttique, Sept.-Oct., 1912. They are suppoeed to represent "the 
average piommciation of educated persona in each case," the fiist 
Southern F' p gl' ih in England, the second Northern Tiln gltiih in 
England, the third American English "for New York State and the 
central porticm 4^ the United States." They are presented here lot 
GomparatiTe study, the most interesting conclueicai fron such study 
probably being the close similarity to be observed between Ammcan 
Fp^"*' and British Northern English. The version in American 
i^ingli"*' is in some respects a travesty. It is throughout on a more 
colloquial level than the other two verdons, but bendes is needlessly 
changed in other details. In the first sentence, "as to which was 
the strongest" is dialectal American usage, not that of "educated 
peiBonH." Similar uncalled-for changes are "began to shine out 
hot" for "shone out warmly," and "in a few momoits" for "in^ 
mediately." The phonetic details <A the version of American Eng- 
lish are also GpOi to criticdsm in some respects. The sound <A t\a 
not the same in all pontione; the vowel of Oie before other would 
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not be [a); blew would be [blui), not [bljuil; the diphthoDg id 
mij^t is Imait], sot [mait]; the rowel of BtrongMt, stronger is 
short, not long; and the diphthongal character of [ei] and [oi) 
is less marked and general than the transcription would lead one 
to suppose. The transcriptions also make a distinction between 
British and American use in the vowel of wind, which, etc., which 
is supposed to be el^tly lower in American than in British use, 
being hi^ slack in British pronunciation and between high slack 
and high-mid slack in American usage. The reality of this distinc- 
tion seems veiy doubtful, and the author has disregarded it in his 
vetaions of the transcriptions. For the vowel of wwds like bird, 
hurt, whoa the i is not pronounced, the symbol [ai] has been sub- 
stituted for [b:|. Note the Northern British use of [a] where Southern 
British and American have [ebJ. 
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